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I. — DesC'}i;ptions of Wew Species of MoUusca of the genera Helix and 

Glass ula from the Kliasi Hills and Munipur. — Bg Major H. H. 

Gowin-Atjsten, H E, G. /S'., J! Z. S., — Deputy Sapt, Topgh 

Survey of India, 

(Received Sept. ; — Read ISTov, 4th, 1874.) 

(With Plate I.) 

The following shells were obtained in the above hills between the years 
1868 and 1873, when I was employed in the survey of that tract of country ; 
the work afforded opportunities of visiting almost every part and of bring* 
ing together a very large collection of the land and freshwater shells, a 
complete list of which I hope some day to draw up. 

Helix relibbata, Bs., var. easgiata, Plate I, Fig. 1. 

Shell openly nmbilicated, depressedly globose, rather solid, pale ochra- 
ceous epidermis j spire slightly raised, in some specimens quite hat, very 
prettily striped with brown concentric bands, one or two of which are 
broader and more pronounced than the rest, especially on the base of shell ; 
some specimens are ornamented with a single band only, last whorl 
expanding towards aperture and slightly descending ; aperture sub-oblique, 
circular, peristome thick, white, and reflected. 

Major diam. 0*82, minor 0*67, alt. 0.38 in. 

Hah. — On the high open grassy country of the West Khasi Hills. 

True delihrata, Bs. unhanded, with flat spire, and a larger shell, is 
also found in the Khasi Hills. 

1 
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2 IT. IL Godwin- 

Hjsmx (NAisrmA) ateicoloRj n* sp., Plate I, Fig. 2. 

Shell imperforate, depressediy conoid, very strong, colour varying from 
rieli bright brown to greenish ochre, pure brown or ochre near aperture, with 
a glassy surface finely striated ; spire flatly conoid, whorls 6|-, periphery 
rounded, flat at base ; aperture sub-oblique, broadl}^ lunate, peristome 
well thickened and slightly reflected near the columella. 

Major diani. 0'9B, minor 0*85, alt. 0*4:5 in. 

Animal quite black throughout, tentacles long with the extremities 
paler, extremity of foot short and glandular, as in Wamna decussata, Bs. 

ITah, — On the higher parts of the North Cachar Plills, never seen to the 
westward of that portion of the range, and tolerably abundant in certain 
spots. The colour of the animal is its most distinctive character, shells of 
this group of Helices being very similar, and the characters of the animals 
of great importance j I may mention as an instance JST, jpetrosa^ Hutton, 
found in damp ravines on limestone at Mussoorie, which has been con- 
founded with other species and the animal of which is almost black ; by this 
character it is identified at once and is rendered a very good species, 

Helix (Nakina) Shisha, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 3. 

Shell depressedly turbinate, imperforate, exceedingly thin, brittle, 
transparent, pale greenish horny, sharply keeled ; whorls 5, ornamented 
above with fine and even ribbing, quite smooth at base ; aperture oblique, 
semicircular, lip thin. 

Major diam. 0*6, minor 0*51, alt. 0*3 in. 

Hah. — Two specimens were found, the one at Mo^mng, north side of 
the Khasi Hills, and the other at Nenglo, Naga Hills, in damp forest, but 
such a fragile form would be probably abundant during the rainy season, 
and like so many others only then to be seen. 

Animal not seen, but in all probability is naninoid. In the plication of the 
upper surfiice it is like H flicatula^ W. Blf. (J. A. S. B., 1870, Voi. XXIX.) 
a species the animal of which had not been observed at the time when the 
shell was described. I now give a short description of it pale brown, 
mottled very evenly with umber oVer the head and sides, a distinct line 
of darker colour down the centre of back j tentacles rather thick at base, 
moderately long gland at extremity of foot, which is rather truncate i 
length 1*25 inch. 

Glessxjla oethocebas, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 4. 

Shell very slender and elongate, pale grey or white, very finely and 
regularly ribbed throughout, very solid, apex blunt; whorls 13 to 14, 
slightly rounded, suture well impressed ; aperture oblique, rounded below, 
outer lip sharply edged and continued as a well developed callus upon the 
strong thickened eolumellar margin. 

Length 2’32, major diam. 0*4 in. 
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1875.] 82 )ecies of Helix and Glessula. 

Ilah , — Abundant on tbe nummuHtic limestone of the West Khasi 
Hills, particularly near Nongumlai, where the finest specimens were 
collected ; a smaller variety occurred on the peak of Laudomodo on gneiss, 
and was not so solid. This species can be at once distinguished from 
G, Gasiaca^ Bs. by its white colour and by the absence of the dark brown 
epidermis that covers the latter ; the whoids also are much more rounded? 
whereas in Casiaca they are nearly flat. It is very close to G. obtusa, W. 
Elf., brought from Yunan by Dr. J. Andei’son, but is altogether a larger 
shell and differs in its general form. 

Fine Glessibla Oasiaca, I only found to the eastward in the Naga Hills, 
whence, I suspect, Griffith’s specimens were obtained and sent to Benson, 
who imagined they were from the Khasi Hills. 

Glessttla iLLiJSTiiis, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 5. 

Figured in * Conchologia Indica’, PI. 102, Pig. 9. 

Shell elongately oval, greenish horny, finely striated longitudinally ; 
whorls 7, very slightly rounded, suture moderately impressed, the lip 
thickened, eolumellar margin slightly curved and strong, apex blunt. 

Length 0*75, major diam. 0'3, length of aperture 0*3 in. 

Hal . — Hengdan Peak, North Cachar Hills, at 7000 feet, in forest, 
also near Nenglo at 6000 feet and in the Lukah Yalley, Jaintia Hills, at 
1000 feet. 

This species is an elongate and larger form of Glesmla eras- 
sihhriSf Bs., of which G.^yramis is a closer variety ; but its much more 
elongate form and stronger striation make it a good connecting species with 

Butleri described further on. The form from the Lukah Valley is a 
tumid departure from the type figured. 

One specimen— alt. 0*75, major diam. 0*38 in. 

Another „ „ 0*65 „ 0*35 „ 

I look on all these species as properly varieties, and G. crassilabris^ 
very abundant in all the grass country of the Khasi Hills, may be taken 
as the type j a difference in elevation and condition of habitat, from damp 
dark forest to hot grassy slopes, having produced modifications of form. 

Glessttla Btjeeailensis, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 6. 

Shell turreted, elongate, solid, in fresh state brown and lustrous, finely 
longitudinally striated ; whorls 10, rather flat, suture shallow, apex blunt ; 
aperture sub-vertical, fusiform, angular above, peristome very thick, paler 
brown on mai'gin, columella strong. . 

Alt. 1*37, major diam, 0*4 in. 

ECah , — The finest specimens were collected under the Peak of Khun* 
ho, Eastern Burraii Eangej they were also abundant under Japvo at about 
7000 feet. 
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H, H. Godwin-Austen — Beseripiom of [No. 1, 

This species is ail extremely elongate, solid form of the crassilahris 
section of Glessula — and one of the most distinct. 

Giessitla Btjtleei, n. sp., Plate I, Pig. 7. 

Shell elongatelj turreted, verj thin and brittle, tumid, pale corneous, 
glassy, very minutely striated, apex very blunt ; whorls 8, rather rounded, 
suture deep, body whorl much swollen and capacious ; aperture vertical, 
pear-shaped, lip rather thin. 

Alt. 1*13, major diam. 0*45 in. 

Eastern Burrail Range at 6000 feet— not a common form. 

I name this shell after Captain J. Butler, Political Agent in the Naga 
Hills, with whom I had the pleasure of being associated when mapping 
that very interesting and beautiful district. 

EXPLANATION OF FZATB L 

Fig. Neliso delihrata^ YBX. fasciatO/, 

„ 2 . S. {Nanina). atrieoloi\ 

„ 8 . „ ,, Shisha, 

„ 4. OUs&ula orthoeems. 

„ 5. „ illustriB, 

„ 6. „ Eufrailmm, 

„ 7 . „ Butleru 



II. — JOeseriptmis of four Hew Species of Molltosea belonging to the family 
Zonitidas from tlie AT. JEJ, frontier of Bengal, toitli drawings of Heii- 
carion gigas, Benson and of a mriety of the same, — By Major H. H. 
GoDWijsr-AirsTEN, B, JR>, <?. B» Z. S.f Beauty Superintendent 
of the Topographical Surney of India, 

(Kecexved Sept. 1874, —Bead January 6th, 1875.) 

(With Plates II— III.) " 

Helicabioit Shillokgekse, n. sp. 

Animal ochre colour, the mantle being slightly paler than the rest of 
the body, there is no longitudinal streaking on the side of the foot, which, 
viewed under a lens, is covered with minute protuberances evenly distributed • 
foot beneath dull ochre brown. 

Shell horny, thin, long and narrow, pale green in colour. (Plate II 
Fig. 1^). 

Length diam. 0*28.'' 

The dimensions of these creatures are not so easily taken, the didbrent 
parts expanding and contracting alternately. 



1875.] ' JSfeio Speeies ^ Zonitidae. 

Extremity of foot to posterior end of the mantle,... 1*9 inch. 


Mantle,. 1*5. 
Anterior end of mantle to head, 0*9 

Total, 4*8 

Eye tentacles, 0*42 


Hemcaeiok SHii(LOJireE]srsE, var., Plate II, Fig. 1. 

Animal dark umber brown, body concolorous, the mantle a shade light- 
er, nearly covering the shell in both varieties, the foot beneath is ash-colour- 
ed ; when taken fresh there is a slight indentation at the anterior edge of 
the mantle {mde %.). Shell as in fig. 1 a. 

Extremity of foot to posterior edge of mantle, ... 1*70 inch. 


Mantle, 1*70 

Anterior end of mantle to head, 0*95 

Total, 4*35 

Eye tentacles, ...... — 0*45 


Sal . — Shillong and North Khasi Hills. Both these forms are near 
S. Theolaldi, but may be distinguished at once by the absence of the 
white stripe on the edge of the left lobe of the mantle, and by the longer 
form of the shell. The tentacles are longer than in S, hrunneimn. 

Helicaeion BETiijOjrEtTM, n. sp., Plate II, Fig. 2. 

Animal a rich brown, mottled on the mantle with dark sepia, dis- 
tinctly marked with parallel streaks, that extend from a zigzag line run- 
ning along the side of foot, the margin of which is edged below with a series 
of short parallel markings ; foot beneath dark ochre. Large portion of shell 
exposed, which is of same form as that of JST. Bhillongense. 


Dimensions when fully extended : 

Extremity of foot to posterior end of mantle, ... ... 1*5 inch. 

Mantle, 1*6 

Anterior end of mantle to head, 0*47 


Total, 3*57 

Eye tentacles, 0*32 

Breadth of body, . ... 0*56 

Sal. — Shillong, Khasi Hills, in grassy localities. 


HELiCAEioisr Nagaense, n. sp., Plate II, Fig. 8. 

Animal ochre colour, prettily mottled and dotted with a darker shade 
of the same, the mantle covers nearly the whole shell ; a narrow white line, 
commencing near the posterior margin of the slit disclosing the shell, ex'*^ 
tends roimd towards the respiratory orifice on the right hand side, and in 



G H. H. GodL\vm-Austeii---I>e$crijotwris of JSFew [No. 1, 

front another line curves round to the left anterior side (fig. Bh), Mucous 
gland as in jST. Length about 8 inches. 

Shell ovate, exceedingly thin and brittle (fig. 3). 

Major diani. 0*90, minor 0*55 in. 

PARMiiEio^T ? EtTBRTJM, u. sp., Plate II, Fig. 4. 

Animal of a fine orange pink, grey on under side of the foot ; tenta- 
cles short, mantle entirely covering the shell, with only a slight trace of a 
longitudinal opening running back from the anterior left side, three paral- 
lel bands of greenish grey along the back of the neck, the eye-tentacles 
being of the same colour. The gland at extremity of foot with a long, over- 


hanging lobe, 

Extremity of foot to posterior end of mantle, 0.9 inch. 

Mantle, 0*8 

Anterior side mantle to head, 0*4 

Total length when moving, 1*8 


Shell quite rudimentary, minute, granular (fig. 45). 

Major diam. 0T4 in. 

Hah, — Kohima, K aga Hills, in brushwood. 

The mucous gland in this species differs considerably from that of 
Helicarion gigas and its allies, the upper lobe projecting and hanging over 
so as to present, when viewed sideways, a narrow horizontal slit. 

Helicaiiio]s- soledum, Godwin- Austen, Plate II, Fig. 5. 

When this species was first brought to notice by me in the P. Z. S., 
1872, Plate XXX, the animal had never been observed. It has the form 
of Bhillongeme^ &c., and a specimen from Kohima was dark umber, pinker 
below, with no mottling on the body ; tentacles dark. 

In another specimen from the Dunsiii valley, Assam, the animal was 
pinkish grey with dark mottling, the mantle covered the whole shell and had a 
slight indentation on the extreme anterior margin ; the mucous gland with 
small lobe above, the extremity of foot cut off rather square. 

Total length 2*70, mantle 1*3, mantle to 'head 0*5 in. 

Shell — major diam. 0*44 in. (fig. 5). 

The specimen from this locality may he young, but the shell is so 
similar in form to H solidum^ first observed on the peak of Hengdan, Muni- 
pur frontier, that I have not separated it, 

Helicabiois' gigas, Benson, small var. 

I found that typical originally described from Teria Ghat at 

base of the Khasi Hills, was replaced on the Burrail Eange, by tlie 
form a drawing of which, together with one of II, gigas^ I give on Plate III. 

Animal dark ochre brown with very dark mottliugs, particularly 
distinct upon the margin of the foot. 
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Species of OperoulateS Land-Shells. 

Shell — major diam. 0'85, minor 0 5G in. 

Selicarion gigas was described by Benson as VUrina in J. A. S. B., 
Vol. V, p. 350. 

BXPLAjSrATION OF PLATES. 

PlATE II. 

Fig’. 1. Seliem'ion Shillongense, vdiX, Shell of ditto. 

2. ' hrunneumy 

3. „ 3«!. Animal: view. Mantle from 

above. 3f?. Mncons gland. 

4. Farmarion^ mh'um. 4^. Shell of ditto, ic. Extremity of foot. 

Head withdrawn below mantle. 4e. Mantle from above. 

5. HeUmrion solidmn^ G-A., shell, oa. Mantle fimi above. 5&. Mantle, 
side view. 5c. Mneons gland, od. Extremity of foot. 

Plate IIL 


1. Kelicmion giffas^ nat. size. 

e-mon vrriT* 



III . — DesGriptiom of Hew Opercidated JjanisliGlh heJongiiig to the genera 

Craspeclotropis, Alycaeus, fl?;^^^Diplommatil■Ja,^2^/’^}7?2 the I^agd Kills and 

Assam. — Kg Major H. H. Gobwin-Afsteit, M B, G. S., F. Z. /S'., ^e. 

(Received Sept. 1874 -Read February 3rd, 1875). 

(With Plate IV). 

Ceaspebotbopis eimeriatfs, n. sp., Plate lY, Pig. 1. 

Shell coiioidlj turbinate, closely umbilicated, thin, covered with a rough 
dark brown epidermis, longitudinally striate, a leaRike fringe adorns the 
periphery of the last whorl, spire conoid, its side concave, apex attenuate, 
blunt, suture deep ; whorls 5, flat above, aperture diagonal, circular, 
the lip slightly reflected, peristome thin* Operculum multispiral, flat, 
smooth on outer surface. Animal not seen. 

Major diam. 0*19, alt. 0*15 in. 

Kah . — Hengdan Peak, Naga Hills, at 7,000 ft., in forest. 

Only one specimen was obtained. This is a very interesting shell, as 
being the first of the genus from this part of India j Qraspedotropis., esta- 


8 H. H. Godwin- Austen -— of If ew [No. 1, 

blislied by Mr. W. T. Blanford, having been Hitherto only known from the 
hills of Southern India and represented by O'. the fringe on 

the keel of which is however hairy. Colonel Beddome has, I believe, dis- 
covered one or two other new forms. 

Alxc^isus scuLPTiJiiUS, n. sp., Plate IV, Pig. 2. 

Shell closely umbilicated, turbinate, horny or grey, with distant well- 
marked costulation on the Upper whorls, smooth below, finely ribbed on 
swollen part of whorl, still more finely on the constricted portion, spire sub- 
conoid ; whorls 4, the last slightly swollen, then constricted and slightly 
swelling again towards the peristome, which is longitudinally undulated ; 
sutural tube moderate, aperture oblique, waved, peristome thickened, 
expanded a little, double, with four deep undulations on the outer margin 
and one less developed on the lower, the first undulation forming a deep 
notch in the peiistome near its junction with the last whorl. Operculum as 
in A, mihi. 

Major diam. 0‘ 14, minor diam. 0*10, alt. 0*08, diam. of aper, 0*06, 
sutural tube, 0*55 in, 

JELdb . — Obtained by me on the hill ranges from near Tellizo Peak 
to the eastward, and on Mungching Hill in Munipur. Abundant. 

This species is very close to -.d. cris^atus, G-A. from the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills (J. A. S. B., Yol. XL, PL IV, fig. 1), but is a much more closely 
wound shell — a character which, when a large series of the two were placed 
side by side, was found to he constant, and this, with the absence of the 
ridge on the constriction, marks it as distinct. A. scidptilisy Bs., origi- 
nally described from Burraah, and of which I collected identical specimens in 
Munipur, is another form near to soulpturuSy but has no crenulation of 
the peristome and is plain and ridgeless on the constriction ; the three 
forms pass into one another. 

BiPLOMMATmA BxjETn, n, sp., Plate IV, Fig, 4. 

Shell dextral, tumidly and ovately fusiform, colour pale umber or sienna - 
brown, very finely and closely costulated under lens, almost smooth to the 
naked eye, spire rapidly attenuate, apex sharp, suture well impressed 
below ; whorls 8, the three last swollen and rounded, those near apex 
flat, penultimate the largest, the last rising slightly towards the aperture, 
which is vertical, broad, and well rounded below, peristome double, very 
tliick, continuous, columellar tooth strong. 

Hah . — Base of the Eastern Himalaya, at the dehouchement of the Bur- 
rowli Eiver, Assam, where it was collected by Mr. J. Burt, after whom I have 
named it, and who kindly collected some other interesting shells in the 
same locality. 

It is a form of the type D, diplocheilus, Bs., but the peculiar attenuate 
spire and tumid shape below are very distinctive. 
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187 5 . ] Species of Operoulated Land- Shells, 

BiPLOMMATTisrA Sheefaieis-sis, var., Plate IV, Fig. 5. 

A form similar to that from the Peak of Sherfaisip, FTortli Cachar 
Hills, described ill J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXIX, 1870, p. 3, and differing from it 
onl}^ in its mueli more tumidly fusiform shape and larger size. 

Alt. 0*14, diam, 0*09 in. 

It was very abundant on the Peak of Japvo at 10,000 ft., and shews an 
interesting divergence from the form found at the highest elevation of the 
same range further west. On the Peak of Shiroifurar at an equal altitude 
but 40 miles to the south-east, the form, with the same essential characters, 
had again changed into a still larger and more solid shell with a more acu- 
minate spire, yet the differences from the original type are not sufficient 
on which to found a new species. 

DiPLOMMATmA TUMID A, var., Plate IV, Fig. 7. 

Shell elongately fusiform, thin, pale yellowish green, seulptiiro very 
faint above, quite ^smooth on the 3 last whorls, spire attenuate, sides ilat, 
suture moderate; whorls 8|- to 9, the antepenultimate the largest, coii- 
stiietion in front, above the aperture, last whorl ascends slightly'; aper- 
ture oval, vertical, peristome double, thickened, slightly reflected, coluniellar 
tooth small and remote. 

Alt. 0*22, diam. 0 13 in. 

JTad. — Kezakenomih, Xiiga Hills. This shell is a better type of 
this form of Diplommatina than the very tumid shell first described from 
jlksalu ; the form changes much in different localities, in some being much 
more solid and more distinctly and distantly sculptured near the apex ; a 
variety from the Eastern Burrail is 0 ‘20^' in alt., rich dark amber coloured, 
has the 3 lower whorls smooth and glassy, the columellar tooth still more 
remote, and the constriction just behind the peristome ; it departs so 
widely from the original type that it might almost be separated. Accurate 
drawings of a series of specimens are requisite to shew these gradual changes, 
and these I hope to be able to give hereafter. 

DiPLOMMATmA COKVOLUTA, n. sp., Plate IV, Fig. 8. 

Shell dextral, elongately fusiform, solid, pale yellowish or greenisli 
horny, very finely eostulated towards the apex, 2 last whorls smooth, 
striated near the aperture, spire with rather flattened sides, suture im- 
pressed; whorls 8, antepenultimate the largest, the penultimate constricted 
at “I turn behind the peristome, the last ascends very sharply, contracting 
the breadth of the penultimate very considerably ; aperture sub-vertical, 
lying to the right of the axis, peristome circular, solid, double, ''the tooth 
small and situated far within the columellar margin, lip scarcely relluctcd.. 
Animal not seen. 

Alt. 0*25, diam. 0*15 in. 


10 Fraser — On a partially ossJJlecl Nasal Septum [No. 1, 

JSal . — Slopes of tlie Eastern Burrail at about 6,000 ft., tolerably 
abundant. 

A very near ally of D. Jatingana, G-A., from wbicli it is readily dis- 
tinguishable by the situation and reduced size of the columellar process, 
its elongate flat-sided form, and very different sculpture. 

EXPLANATION OF FLATF IV. 

Fig. 1. Omspedotropis fimhiata. With magnified diwing of the leaf-like fringe, 
„ 2, Ahjemus seiilpturus. 
j, 3, „ cnspa fas (basal side). 

„ 4, Liplomimtim BtiHii. 

„ 5. „ Bkerfaiensky var. 

„ 6. „ tumida^ b^e turn.. 

,, 8. „ eomoluta. 


lY . — Note on a partially ossified, Nasal Septum in Ehinoeeros Sondaicus. 

By 0. L. Feasee. 

(Eeceived 1874; — Eead March 3rd, 1875.) 

(■With Plate V.) 

Whilst cleaning the skull of a BMnoceros Sondaicus obtained by 
me in the Sunderbuns, I was much surprised to find a partially ossified 
septum narium — a structure which I had hitherto looked upon as solely 
characteristic of the fossil Ehinoeeros and for any mention of which in a 
recent species I have looked in vain ; indeed Cuvier (Oss. foss. Yol. 2, p. 26,) 
distinctly states that no such thing occurs in the recent ones. 

The specimen in question was a female 5 feet 6 in. high and, though a 
fully adult one (as the size of a foetus she was carrying proved), from the 
unworn condition of her teeth she certainly was not old, so that the ossi^ 
fication could not be merely the result of age, as is so very often the case 
with the cartilages and even the tendons of mammals, birds, &e. 

On looking at some other skulls, I found in two old specimens (one from 
Java, and the other the locality of which is unknown) traces of where such 
a structure might have been but had been destroyed either in cleaning or 
in some other way. In a third (not so old as the two preceding but still 
an older one than mine) there is distinct evidence of an exactly similar 
formation to that I am about to describe, though the anterior bone has 
been lost and part of the posterior portion broken away ; this specimen 
was also from the Sunderbuns. 

In some 6 or 7 skulls of B. indiem that I examined there was not the 
slightest mdication of it, the vomer being quite distinct, and there being no 
roughened articulating surface on the inner side of the nasals. 
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In the first mentioned $ specimen, the septum, commencing from the 
ethmoid, is ossified for about 3 inches ; it then divides, the lower portion 
running to within 5J- in. of the maxillo-premaxillaiy articulation and being 
intimately connected with the vomer, along whose channel it runs, the 
upper portion forming a fringe about an inch deep along the inner surface 
of the conjoined nasal bones (to which it is anhylosed) to within 5i in. of 
their tip (the curved upper walls of the nasal cartilages being also com- 
pletely ossified and ankylosed to the inner surface of the nasals and 
maxillaries for the same distance) ; here there is a break and the bone is 
perfectly smooth for a space of 2 inches, when there commences a diamond 
shaped roughened surface, which occupies the whole of the i-emaining 3f in. of 
the inner side of the nasals, and on this was articulated the ossified ter- 
mination of the nasal cartilage. This is of subtriangular form and 
consists of a plate of bone 3| in. long, about deep, and J thick. Its upper 
edge is expanded laterally to a width (in its greatest measurement) of 1-|- in., 
and forms a deep sulcus, into which the tip of the nasals and the roughened 
articular surface of their underside fit. The anterior edge of this bone 
is slightly in advance of the tip of the nasals and is If in. in advance of the 
anterior point of the prmmaxillse, between which point and the lower edge 
of the septal bone there is a distance of one inch. 

I have since seen the skulls of two other specimens shot at the same place, 
the one an adult and the other a younger ^ This stmctui’e was present 
inhoth. 

As can be seen from the accompanying drawing, it bears a strong resem- 
blance to the figure given by Prof. Owen (in his Hist, of Brit. Foss. Mamm.) 
of JS. leptorhinm. There is this difference that in B. le^torMnm the 
ossified terminal portion of the septum is ankylosed to the nasals, whilst 
in ^2. Sondaicus it is not. This, however, might take place at a more 
advanced age, as, in a foot-note to p. 367, he mentions that the bony septum 
of jS. ticorJdnus is free until the animal has quite attained maturity. 
Judging, however, from the old skulls of Sondaims before mentioned, I should 
not think that it would do so, or it would still remain in situ in those 
skulls. Again, Prof. Owen speaks of the edges of the septum of leporUnm 
as being complete, whereas in sondaicuB they are not. They bear distinct 
marks of the insertion of the posterior cartilage, thus leading one to think 
that, even if it did not ankylose to the nasals, it might in a very old ani- 
mal become a completely ossified septum. 

Prof. Owen also (Anat. of Vertebrates, Yol. III,p* 356) regards the cloisoii 
in Bh, ticlorinus as indicative of the great development of the horns 
in that species, but in Bh, sondaicus the horn is small (5 or 6 inches as a 
rule and never exceeding a foot or 18 inches) in the male, and what is very 
peculiar, the female has no horn whatever. I do not know of any other 
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llbinoeeros in wliich this is the case ; as in Mli. incliei^s^ as well as the double- 
horned species with which I am acquainted, the female carries a horn 
or horns, though they are generally smaller than in the male. 

EXFJLANATJ02T OF FLATF V. 

Fig. L tSHo view of tlie skull witlithe terminal ossification (•^•) in situ. 

,, 2. Section of the skull showing the posterior ossification 

„ 3. Inner or under view of the conjoined nasal bones showing (a) the 

a ntciior tcrniination of the upper hinge with the ossified nasal cartilages (1>. c.) and 
(d) the roughened articular surface for the terminal hone. 

„ 4. Front view of the tip of the nasals with the terminal hone in situ. 


„ 0 . Front view of the hone disconnected. 

a TTin-im* m* m'-tionlnv Knrffl.oe of flittn. 



Y. — On the Scientific Names of the Sind Ibex,’’ the Markhor, rmr? 

Indian Antelope. — W. T. Blaneoed, F. B. S., F. G. S. 

(Eeceived 27th May, — Eead June 2nd, 187o.) 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for December last, p. 240, 
Mr, Hume proposed the names of Capra Blythi for the Sind wild goat or 
ibex, and Capra Jerdoni for the Suliman variety of the Markhor. The 
former animal is only incidentally mentioned in Jerdon’s Mammals of In- 
dia, p. 298, and then it is called Capra Gaucasica.^ The two forms of Mar- 
khor inhabiting Kashmir and Afghanistan are mentioned by Jerdon, hut 
very brielly. As the idea is prevalent in India that neither the Sind 
goat nor the Suliman Markhor are known to naturalists, I tliiiik it may he 
useful to shew that this view is erroneous, and that neither animal requires 
a new scientific name. 

To take the Sind ibex” first. This animal is, I think, clearly identi- 
cal with the wild goat of Persia, Armenia and the Caucasus, and probably 
of Crete. There is another wild caprine animal in the Caucasus, more near- 
ly allied to the Alpine and Central Asian species of ibex, and this animal 
is the true Capra Oaitcasica, The wild goat of Persia and Sind has long 
been known throughout the civilized world as the source of the genuine 
hezoar,t bo greatly famed in former times for its supposed virtue as an 
antidote to poison. 

^ It should he home in mind that the Sind goat does not occur east of the river 
Indus, which was adopted by Dr. Jerdon, in the Prospectus published at the commence- 
ment of his “ Birds of India,** as the western houndary of the Indian fauna. 

t This word is Persian, or rather, a corruption of the Persian pamlir^ wMch again 
is derived ii:om fd-mhr^ useful or profitable (against) poison. 
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By many old writers, however, it was supposed that the bezoar was 
procured from a kind of antelope, and Linnaeus confounded the wild goat 
of Peivsia, the Id^sang (rock- footed), with the Persian gazelle, the horns 
of which apparently were described by him as those of his Oag)Ta lezoartica. 
The first author who gave a clear account of the bezoar goat \vas S. Gr. 
Gmelin, frequently called the younger Gmelin, who obtained a specimen 
in the Elburz mountains of Northern Persia close to the southern coast of 
the Caspian Sea. Pie, however, erroneously stated that the females have 
no horns. A head and horns procured by Gmelin were sent to St. Peters- 
burg and carefully described and figured under the name of ^ISgagrus by 
Pallas in his Spieilegia Zoologica, Fasc. xi, pp. 43-49, tab. v, fig. 2, 3, 
published in 1776. In this paper, which contains a description of Capra 
Slbirioa (or as Pallas terms it Ihesc alpkim Sihiricarim)^ Pallas points out 
that the JUgagrus is the apparent progenitor, in part at least, of the domestic 
goat, a view which has been generally admitted. Indeed Gmelin in the 13th 
edition of the Systema Naturm united the tame goat, Capra liircus^Jj.^ with 
the ^gagviis of Pallas, under the name ot Capra cegagrus, 

Schreber and other writers did little more than adopt the name Capra 
and copy Pallas’s description and figures, which were repeated with 
an additional representation of the skull and horn-cores in Pallas’s Zoogra- 
phia Eosso-Asiatiea. The only difference shewn by these figures fi*om the 
ordinary horns of the Sind ibex is that, in the head figured by Pallas, the 
horns are slightly curved towards each other near the tips, which is not 
the ease in most Sind specimens. But any one who has studied ruminants 
knows that trifling variations of this kind occur, and that the difference is 
of no importance is shewn by Hutton’s remarking^^ that, out of five pairs 
of horns in his possession, three were curved towards each other near the 
tips, and two were not. He also saysf that some horns (of (7. mgagrus) are 
turned inwards, others outwards, at the extremities. I think there can be 
no reasonable doubt but that the Sind ibex is identical with C. mgagrns. 

It is quite unnecessary to enter further into the accounts of the animal 
in various European works beyond pointing out the confusion which has 
arisen about its name, and which has doubtless been the cause of its now 
receiving an additional synonym. 

In the first Mammalian Catalogue published by the British Museum, 
the ‘ List of the specimens of Mammalia’ issued in 1842, the name Capra 
aegagrns does not appear, but certain specimens, which are referred to Capra 
Caucasica, are said to be those described by Col. Hamilton Smith, who was 
one of the editors of Griffith’s translation of Cuvier’s ‘ Animal Kingdom’. 
The references in the British Museum list under C, Caucasioa are ; first : 

* Calcutta Jour. Nat. Hist. II., p. 541. f Ibid. p. 528. 
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GiUdenstiidt, Act. Petrop. 1779, i 16-17; second: H. Smith, Griffith, A. 
K. V. 871. The first is the original description of Gaucasica, 

animal differing widely from O, mgagriis, and having massive horns not 
angulate in front. To the second I shall refer im mediately - 

In the next British Museum Catalogue, that of the Ungiilaia MircU 
peda published in 1852, p. 158, the Oaucasica of the former catalogue 

is placed as a synonym under Hircus mgagrus^ under which name both the 
mjagms of Pallas and the tame goat, Oap'a hircus of Linnaeus, are included, 
as they were by Gmelin, and again reference is made to Col. Hamilton 
Smith’s description in Griffith’s Animal Kingdom. It thus appears that 
Dr. Gray, the author of both British Museum catalogues, attributes the 
mistake about the name to Col. Hamilton Smith. But on turning to 
Griffith’s Animal Kingdom, T, p, 357, 1 find No. 870, Ga^ra Gaucasica de- 
scribed as having the horns triangular, the anterior edge obtuse, irregularly 
marked with transverse knots and uniform wrinkles,” while G. cegagonis ib 
quite correctly said to have the “ horns forming an acute angle to the front, 
rounded at the back, transversely ribbed, forming an undulating anterior 
edge.” It appears to me that the species were correctly discriminated by 
the older writer, and that the mistake of confounding them is- Br. Gray’s. 

Dr, Adams obtained the name G. Gaucasica from the British Museum, 
and thus misled J erdon, who, it may he seen, mentions in his Mammals, p. 
292, that Ga^ra cegagrus is found in Persia and other parts of Central and 
Western Asia ; whilst on Adams’s authority, though evidently with some 
doubt, he refers the wild goat of Sind and Baluchistan to Q, Gaucasica^ 

The synonymy given below will shew the confusion which has existed 
at the British Museum as to the name of this species. It figures by 
turns as Gap^a Gaucasica^ C, hircus^ Hircus cegagrus^ and if I am not mis- 
taken Hircus gazella. Part of this confusion is I think due to the circum- 
stance that Dr. Gray apparently looked upon the horns of C, cegagrus as 
those of a tame or feral race, and consequently united them with various 
tame goats. I have shewn that the wild G. cegagrus was united to the 
tame G. hircus by Gmelin, and the same author apparently mixed up half 
a dozen animals, one of which was the hezoar goat of Persia, in his Antilope 
gazellad^ 

Indian naturalists of a former generation were better acquainted with 
the wild goat of Western Asia than Dr. Gray appears to have been. The first 
mention that I can find of the existence of Gapra cegagrus in the neighbour- 
hood of India is in a paper by Captain Hutton published in the Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History for 1842, where the animal is correctly named, 
and an excellent desciiption given of its colour at different seasons, its 
appearance and habits. The accompanying figure is not good. Captain 
* Cap'a gamlla of Liimseus is, I believe, the Cape Oryx. 
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Hutton also relates tlie success of some experiments made hj liim as to tlie 
effect of crossing the wild Capra csgagrm with tame goats, hut he is dis- 
inclined to believe that the former is really identical in species with the 
latter. In Hutton’s ‘ Bough notes on the Mammals of Candahar’ in the 
Journal of the Society for 1846, he only refers to his previous description, 
and mentions the final result of his experiments in breeding between 
01 mgagrus and tame goats. The same animal apparently was obtained 
by Sir A. Burnes in Cabool, and was described by Dr. Lord in Appendix V 
to Burnes’s work on that country, p. 386. He speaks of it as the Markhor- 
Pazuhu; the (latter word being perhaps a corruption of Pasang,) and notices 
that it is probably Capra cegagrim, A pair of horns obtained by Sir A. 
Burnes and named 01 mgagrtbs by Blyth is in the Asiatic Society’s collection, 
now the Indian Museum. 

The following synonymy will enable any one to examine the history 
of the animal more fully : other references might be given, but the greater 
portion of them will be found quoted by the authors named. A most 
elaborate account of the habits of this animal in the Caucasus is given by 
Kotschy (1. c.). 

Oapba iEOAGiiTJS . — The Idsang or JPersiaii mid goat. 

S. G. Gmelin, Eeise. III., p. 493. 

JEgagnts^ Pallas, Spic. Zool. Fasc. XI, p. 43, Tab. V, fig. 2, 3, (1776). 

Cmwasan, Pennant, hist. quad. Xo. 14, p. 51. 

Antihpe gazella^ Gmel., Syst. Xat. I, p. 190, partim, neo Capra gazella^ L. 

Capra mgagrus^ Gmel., Syst. Xat. I, p. 193, partwi. 

^goceros c&gagrus^ Pall. Zool. Eos. As. I, p. 226, Tab. XVI, fig. 3, 4, 5. 

Capra mgagrus^ Schreb. Sangth. V, p. 1266, PI. OCLXXXII. 

Mgoceros a^gagrus, Wagner, in Schi'eb. Sangth. V, 1, p. 1315. — Ib. Snppl. Pt. IV, 
p. 502. 

MarJchor-FazuJn^^ Burnes, Cabool, p. 386, (1842). 

Capra mgagrus^ Hutton, Calcutta Jour. Xat. Hist. 1842, H, p. 521, PI. XIX, (a poor 
figure of the whole animal). — I. A. S. B., XV, p. 161. 

Capra Caucasica^ Gray, List. Mam. Brit. Mus. (1843) p. 167. — Adams P. Z. S. 1858, 
p. 525 ; Wanderings of a natmalist, p. 36. 

Sirens (sgagniSj Gray, Cat. IJngulata Fui'cipeda Brit. Mus. (1852),. p. 153, par Urn , — 
Oat. Eum. Mam. (1872), p. partim. 

Capra Jdrctis, Gray, Cat. IJngulata Pure. PI. XX, fig. 1, 2, (horns). 

Capra mgagrns^ Kotschy, Verh. ZooL Bot. Ver. Wien, IV, 1854, p. 201. — Blasius, 
Sangth. Heutschl. p. 485, fig. 264,- (skull and horns). 

? Sirens gazella^ Gray, Cat. Eum. Mam. p. 63, partim. 

Capra cegagrus^ Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc., p. 176. Xo. 544, (1863). 

Capra Blythi^ Hume, Proc. As. Soc. 1874, p. 240. 

Fdsang^ male, female, Persian; Borz^ Afghan; Ter (male) and Bera, Sindhi; 
PlmUnj Baluchi* 
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I now turn to the Markhor. Tlie first description of this animal was 
given by Wagner, under the name of JEcjoceros (Gaprci) Mdconeri^ Hiigel, 
and I may here remark that this name, given in honour of one of the most 
eminent of Indian naturalists, must be adopted for this wild goat, as it has 
priority by 3 years over Hutton’s name Cafra meg ewer os ; Wagner’s descrip- 
tion having appeared in 1839 in the ' Gelehrte Anzeigen’ of Munich. The 
skin and horns described were obtained by Freiherr v. Hiigel from Kashmir. 
The animal was figured and again described in Wagner’s appendix to 
HiigeTs Kashmir, and both figure and description were repeated in the 
supplement to Schreber’s Saugethiere by the same author. The references 
are given at full in the synonymy below. The horns of the typical specimen 
have an unusually open spiral curve,=^ 

Captain Hutton in 1812, described the ‘Markhore’ or the ^Snake- 
eater’ of the Afghans, under the name of Objjm megaceros, in the Caieutta 
Journal of Natural History, and gave a figure of the skull and horns. The 
form here figured is the Afghan variety, in which the spiral is so slight 
that the horns approach a straight line. This is the race for which Mr. 
Hume has proposed the name of (7. Jerchn%\ but it is clear that if this 
animal be considered specifically distinct from the Kashmir O. Mdeoneri, 
Hutton’s name must be retained for it. The same name O. megaceros was 
subsequently given by Canningham in 1851, (Ladak p. 200), to the 
Kashmir form, but the author was under the impression that the animal 
was undescribed, and was unacquainted with either THlgers or Hutton’s 
name. 

The most important question, however, is whether the Kashmir and 
Sulimaii forms of the Markhor are specifically distinct. At first it appears 
difficult to believe that animals belonging to the same species have in some 
instances horns with the open spiral of a corkscrew, and in others straight 
horns with only a deep spiral groove. As Mr. Blyth justly saysj, tlie horns 
vary in curve as much as those of the Koodoo do from those of tlie Impoofo 
(or Eland). But on the other hand it should be remembered not only that 
both forms of horns have long been perfectly well known to naturalists, but 

* So different are these horns from those of most Marldior, that some naturalists 
have supposed them to have been obtained from a tame goat. But as has boon slu iwn 
by Blyth, the spiral in tame goats is always reversed, the anterior ridge just above the 
forehead tinning inwards or towaids the other horn at first. In the Maiklior tliis 
ridge turns outivards. fudged by this test Wagner’s figure reiwesents a wild Markhor 
and not a game goat. I have never myself seen Markhor horns with so open a spiral 
as those of Hiigers type of C. Falconeri. 

t It is probable that Mr. Hume’s specimens may have been loss spiral in form than 
Hutton’s type, for the former are described as resembling an ordinary screw. But as 
I shall shew, the precise fonn of the horns varies greatly. 

t P. Z, S. 1840, p. 80. 
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that there are large numbers of them in Eui’ope. Bljth, who was certainly 
not disposed to unite distinguishable forms, was well acquainted with both 
races, so were Gray, Jerdon, and Adams, yet every one of these naturalists 
looked upon the different forms of horn as of no specific importance, no 
other difference having been shewn to exist in the animal, and the form of 
the horns varying in each locality. There was a living male from near 
Peshawar recently (and there may be still) in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London with very straight horns, differing, if my recollection 
is correct, from the type of O. megaceros of Hutton, almost as much as this 
does from the Kashmir race, and on a photograph puldished by Mr. E. 
Ward, four distinct forms of Markhor horns are represented. Hutton in 
his original description of (7. megaceros says, They (the horns) are spiral- 
ly twisted but differ much in the closeness of the volutions, some turning 
round a straight and direct axis from the base to the apex, others taking 
a wider or more circular sweep.’’ Indeed so notorious is the fact that 
these horns vary in curvature, that Blyth for a long time looked upon the' 
animal as a feral I’ace of tame goat and not a truly wild animal^', and Yigne, 
who met with the Markhor both in Afghanistan and Kashmir, and who 
noticed the difference in the horns, pointed out that no other distinction 
existed in the animal. 

As in the case of Capra cegagrus I give the synonymy below. In this 
I do not separate the two forms, because, so far as I am aware, no sufficient 
evidence has yet been adduced to shew that they deserve separation. But 
should such evidence hereafter be brought forward, I may repeat that the 
name Oap^^a Mdconeri will stand for the Kashmir form with openly spiral 
horns, and that of <7. megaceros for the Suliman race with the horns more 
nearly approaching a straight line ; it being remembered that much 
variation exists in both cases. 

Capea PATjCOZS^ERr. — The MavMior. 

Markhor goat, Tigne, Personal Karrative of a visit to Gliiiziii, Cuhnl, &c. p. 86, and 
^dgnette, p. 67* — Travels in Kaslimir, &e., 11., p. 279. 

JEgoeeros (Capra) Fidconeri, Hiigel : Wagner, Miinch. Gel. iinz. IX, p. 460 (1839). 
Markhur, Bljth P. Z. S. 1840, p. 80.— Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. VIJ. 1841, p. 196, 
note. 

^ Eass, Wood, Journey to source of the Oxus, p. 369(1841). 

Markhor, Buriies, Cabool, p. 387 (1842). 

Capra nicgaceros, Hutton, Calcutta Jour. Nat. Hist. II, p. 535, PI. XX, (horns), (1842). 
J. A. S. B., XY., p. 161. 

Capra Faleoneri, Hiigol ; Wagner, Beitrage zur Saugoth. Faun, in Hugers Kaschniir, 
p. 579, (with a lithograph of the animal), (1844). 

JSgoecros Fakoneri^ Wagner, Sehreher’s Saugethiere, Suppl, lY, 499, Tab. 
CCLXXXYII E,— Ih. V, p. 466. 

« P. Z. S. 1840, p. 80. 
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Mircm feffcfp'us, yar. 1. Gray, Cat. XJng. Fare. B. M. (1852), p 159. 

Cajjra megaceros^ Baplio-clihe, (MarkFor) or large wild goat, Oiimiingliam’s Ladak, 
p. 199, PL 17, (1854). 

Mireus megaceros^ Adams, P. Z. S., 1858, p. 525. 

Capra megaceros, Cat. Mam. Mus. A. S., p. 176 (1863). ~Jerdon, Mainmals of 

' India, p. 291 (1867), 

Kireus Fdlmier% Gray, Cat. Bum, Mam. B. M. 1872, p. 53. 

Capra Jerdoni^ Hume, Proc. A. S. B. 1874, p. 240. 

Marhhor, Afghan ; Ea->che^ (Eawa-che and Eapho-che $ and $ ), Ladhk. 

I have already referred to the Capra hezoartica This 

was founded on the various accounts of the hezoar goat given’ by older 
writers, amongst whom was Aldrovandi. Blyth has derived the specific 
name which he adopts* for the common Indian antelope, from 

Aldrovandi, and Jerdonf has followed Blyth in this as in most questions of 
mammalian nomenclature, so that in both lists this animal stands as Anti^ 
lope hezoartica^ Aldrovandi. 

Now there is no rule more generally admitted, amongst English zoologists 
at least, than that specific names given before the publication of the 12th 
edition of Linnaeus’s Systema Naturae in 1766 are invalid. J Aldrovandi § 
dates from 1621. 

^ Cat. Mam, Mus. As. Soc, p. 171, No. 528. 
t Mam. Ind. p. 275, No. 228. 

J Unless there is agreement amongst naturalists as to the adoption of rules for 
nomenclature, it is evident that the sole object of a scientific tenninology, that all peo- 
ple of whatever race, despite difference of language, should employ the same term for 
the same animal, plant, mineral, &c., would not he gained. Any one would suppose 
that this is a self-evident proposition and that it is to the advantage of all naturalists to 
agree to fiixed rules of nomenclature, but, strange to say, it is incredibly difficult to 
induce many to consent to any rules. So long as the absui*d idea exists that species 
and genus-makers have rights which require protection, so long will anarchy prevail. 
The law of priority is established for general convenience and to enforce a fixed 
nomenclature, not to commemorate the makers of species. 

The rules drawn up by a Cojiunittee of the British Association in 1842 (Bept. Brit. 
As. 1842, p. 106) and approved, with slight alterations, by another Committee of the 
same body in 1865 (Bopt. B. As. 1866, p. 25) are the faii-est yet proposed for regulating 
scientific nomenclature, and they should be adopted until other rules are established by 
general consent. To many naturalists in India these rules do not appear to be known, 
and I may therefore be excused for referring to them. The rules of Linn^iis are 
republished at the commencement of the Nomenclator Zoologicus’’ of Agassiz, but so 
many of them have been broken habitually for years, that they have become obsolete. 
Had they been enforced, zoological nomenclature would never have become the chaos 
it now is, and much advantage would I think be gained if they were better known than 
they arc, and their general spirit at least adopted. 

§ Aldrovandi, Q,u 0 d. Bis. p, 256, under Capra hB&oarticoi^ gives a figure probably 
meant for the Indian antelope, but in the text he describes several species, one of them 
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The Capra lezoartica of Linnaeus is thus described “ Capra bezoarfica 
cornibns teretibus areuatis totis annulatisy gula barbata.'^^ The bearded 
chin, and the description of the animaFs habits refer, I think, to the bezoar 
goat of Persia, Capra oegagrus^ whilst the round arcuate horns are probably 
those of a Grazelle, and very possibly those of Gazella subgutturosa, the 
species found in Persia. The description cannot possibly be made to agree 
with the Indian antelope. 

The fii'st description of the Indian antelope published after the appear- 
ance of the 12th edition of Linnaeus is that of Pallas, whose first fasciculus 
of the Spicilegia Zoologica, published in 1767, contains a monograph of the 
genus Antilope. The Indian antelope is there described as A, cervicapra, 
p. 18, ISfo. 16, and figured in Tab. I. and II. The bezoartica of the same 
monograph No. II., p. 14, is apparently an oryx. 

Gmelin, Sehreber, Wagner, and almost all continental writers have 
adopted Pallas’s name for the species, and it has undoubted priority over 
all others. The same name appears to have been used by most English 
writers until lately. Error in this case, as in that of Capra mgagrus^ is to 
be traced apparently to the British Museum Catalogues,'^ in which the 
species was named Gervicapra bezoartica upon a well known principle, 
which although admissible, is extremely objectionable, that of converting 
the specific name into a generic term and coining a new specific term. This 
was in the catalogue of 1843, in which the only species retained under the 
genus Antilope was A. melampus. In both the subsequent catalogues, 
those of 1852 and 1872, the Indian antelope is made the sole member of the 
genus Antilope, SundevalFs genus ^pyceros being employed for A. melam- 
pus, but instead of restoring Pallas’s specific name, Dr. Gray has in violation 
of all rule retained his own (or Aldrovandi’s ) most objectionable appellation 
bezoartica. It is a question whether this name should be preserved at all, 
in the first place it is misleading, as the Indian antelope is not the bezoar 
goat, and in the second place it leads to confusion because the animal is not 
the Capra bezoartica of Linnaeus j but if the antelope be placed in the genus 
Antilope, there can be no question that its proper name is A. ce^'mcapra. 

There remains, however, one question to be decided, and that is, whether 
A. cermcapra is correctly made the type of the genus Antilope. This 
genus was not employed by Linnaeus, who placed the species of antelope 
known to him, with the goats, under Capra. The modern genus must 
therefore be derived from Pallas, who, as already mentioned, published a 

probably the wild goat of Persia. It is evident that he meant to give the name to 
the animal from which bezoar was obtained, and he figured the Indian antelope under 
the mistaken idea that it was the real bezoar-producing animal. 

* List Sp. Mam. B. M., 1843, p. 159. — Cat. Mam. IJngukita Furcipeda, 1852, 
p. 66. — Cat. Bum. Mam. 1872, p, 40. 
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monograph of Antilope in, 2767, (Spic. Zool. No. L) This monograph 
includes 16 species, the last of which is A. cervicapra. 

The old Linna 3 an rule is that when a genus is divided, the majority of 
the species shall be retained under the old generic name, and a new name 
bo given to the smaller section. There is another rule adopted by some 
naturalists, to keep the generic name for the species first placed in the 
list by the original author of the genus. This last rule has led to absurdi- 
ties, and, as Dr. Giinther has shewn, it would render the common crocodile 
the type of the genus Lacerta. Practically it has been usual to allow any 
one dividing one of the old genera into several to retain the original name 
for whichever section bethought best, and the old generic name has usually 
■been preserved for the best known species and its affines. 

The first naturalist who divided the old genus Antilope was Blainville,''^' 
who in 1816 broke it up into 9 generic groups. In the first of these, Anti- 
Jope, he retained 3 species, A, cerviccqyra, A. saiga, and A. giiUibrosct. The 
next author who divided the genus, Hamilton Smith, retained the same 
species with some additions, hut this is of small importance. Blainvilie 
also established a genus Gervicapra containing a very miscellaneous collec- 
tion of species ; A. dama, A. redimca, A, oreotragm, A, saltiam, A. smm- 
trensis, A. qmdrieornis, and several others. 

Of the three species left in the genus Antilope by Blainvilie, A. saiga 
was made into a distinct genus by Gray in 1843, and A. gitUurosa appeai*s 
to belong' to Gazella and not to restricted Antilope. It is placed in 
Gazella by S unde vail and Sir V. Brooke, whilst Gray in his later catalogues 
associates it with Frocapra picticauda of Hodgson, a form which must I 
think also be referred to the gazelles. The sole remaining representative 
of the genus Antilope is consequently the Indian antelope, wliich cannot be 
■assigned to the genus Qermeapra, because it was not placed in that genus 
by Blainvilie, who first used the name, nor is it congeneric with any of the 
species assigned to Gervimpm by Blainvilie. Gray’s genus Gervicapra falls 
to the ground, because if the name be used at all, it can only be employed 
for Blainviile’s genus or part of Blainville’s genus. On all grounds, there- 
fore, it appears that the correct generic and specific name of the Indian 
antelope is Antilope ceymeapra. 

^ Bui. Soc. Phil. 1816, p, 74. I have not access to this work and quote from 
Wagner and Fitzinger. 
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VI . — On some recent JUmdence of the Variation of the Sun’s Heat , — 
Hekbx F. Blaneoed, Meteorologist to the Government of India, 
(Eoceived Jmie 1st ; — Bead June 2nd, lS7o.) 

Since the British Association meeting at Brighton in 1872, at which 
Mr. Meklrum brought to notice the fact that the Cyclones of the Indian 
ocean vary in frequency with the pei’iod of sun-spot frequency, several at- 
tempts have been made to trace out the evidence of a similar periodicity in 
other meteorological phenomena. Mi*. Meldrum and Mr. ISTorman Lockyer 
have done this in the case of the rainfall, with the result of shewing that in 
the Mauritius, Australia, South Africa and some other parts of the world 
sucli a variation is to be detected more or less distinctly in the registers. 
And Professor Koppen has arrived at a similar conclusion in the case of 
air temperature, a result on which I shall have again to offer some remarks 
in the sequel. All these results point to the conclusion that the radiation 
of the sun is not appreciably constant from year to year,^ but varies with 
the appearance and physical state of his surface. 

Long prior to any of these discoveries, the possible variation of the 
■sun’s heat and of its influence on the earth had been the subject of specula- 
tion among solar physicists. According to Professor Wolf, (as quoted by 
Professor Koppen,) Biccioli, in 1651, shortly after the first discovery of sun- 
spots, surmised that some coincidence might exist between them and terres- 
trial weather changes. Sir William Herschell endeavoured to establish such 
a connexion by discussing one of their remote effects, viz. , the rise and fall 
in the price of wheat in past years. Sabine established a connexion between 
the solar-spot period and that of magnetic storms ; Fritz between the former 
and the frequency of auroras ; and finally, in 1867, Mr. Joseph Baxendell of 
Manchester succeeded in tracing out a distinct and very striking relation 
between the number of the sun spots, and the ratio that exists between the 
difference of the mean maximum temperature of solar radiation and the 
mean maximum air temperature on the one hand, and that of the mean 
temperatures of the air and of evaporation on the other. 

Ail these investigations, it will be noticed, have dealt with the problem 
in an indirect form : that of Mr. Baxendell being, however, the most direct, 
and perhaps as direct as the data at his command (six years observations 
of the Kadcliffe observatory, and five years of Mr. Mackereth’s register at 
Eccles near Manchester) wmuld admit of. The causes tliat interfere -with the 
direct transmission of the sun’s heat to the earth’s surface are so powerful and 
at the same time so variable, that even with more perfect instruments than 
^ As was assumed by Mr. Meech in his elaborate treatise on Solar heat in the 
IXth Yolume of the “ Smithsonian Contributions to. Knowledge.'* 
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we possess at present, it is not to be expected that in English latitudes and 
under her variable and cloudy skies, the temperature of the solar heat in- 
cident on the earth’s surface, recorded at two stations only, should coincide 
at all distinctly in variation with that of the heat emitted from the sun. 
Still, by a very ingenious treatment of the data, Mr. Baxendell succeeded 
in shewing, with great probability, that the sun’s radiation varied in inten- 
sity directly with the observed number of the spots during the years 1859 
to 1860. 

It was still desirable, however, that further and more direct proof should 
be obtained, and it is obvious that for such a purpose, no country offers more 
favourable conditions than India ; and fortunately, owing in no small degree 
to the urgent representations of this Society in past years, the means pro- 
vided by the Government of Bengal, in the establishment of systematic 
observations throughout its provinces, have put it in my power to bring 
before the Society this evening, evidence, which if not absolutely conclusive, 
at least leaves, I think, but little room for doubt, that the old speculations 
are true ; and that the sun’s heat varies from year to year, to such an 
extent as must appreciably affect terrestrial phenomena. 

Begisters of the readings of a maximum thermometer, the bulb of 
which is coated with lamp-black and which is enclosed in an exhausted 
tube,* were commenced at a few stations in Bengal in the latter part of 
1867 or the beginning of 1868 ; at others the observations were begun in 
subsequent years. The instruments are freely exposed to the sun’s rays, 
supported on forked sticks at a height of one foot above the groundf and 
their readings have been recorded on all days, whether clear or cloudy. 
Being very fragile, and exposed without protection, they are unfortunately 
very subject to breakage, and although therefore their registers extend in 
most cases over a period of six or seven years, I can find but one station on 
my list at which the register has been kept continuously for more than five 
years with one and the same instrument. This fact very much reduces the 
quantity of data available for discussion. It appears that, from some cause 
at present unexplained, these thermometers, made by the best London makers, 
sometimes differ in their readings to the extent of several degj^ees (I have 
known differences of lO"" and 15°) when exposed under apparently identical 
circumstances ; and there have been hitherto no means of comparing them 
together in Calcutta in the only effectual way, by exposing them side 
by side to the solar radiation, and correcting all to some one instrument, 
arbitrarily selected as a standard. In dealing with the registers then, I 

^ In one of these tubes which I opened, (that of a thermometer by Messrs. 
B egretti and Zamhra,) I found the residual air to have a pressure at the freezing point 
of 1*26 ins, about equal to a vacuum of 

t At Roorkee the instrument is about 4 feet above the ground. 
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have been obliged to restrict my comparison to those of consecutive years 
that have been recorded with tbe same instrument, and wherever an instru- 
ment has lasted over a single twelvemonth only or less, its register has 
been totally set aside. . 

The next precaution necessary is to eliminate as far as possible from 
the individual registers, those irregularities which are due to variations in 
the state of the sky. This, however, can be done but very imperfectly, 
otherwise than on the mean of a very large number of observations. It 
results from the actinometric observations of Pouillet, Kamtz, Quetelet and 
Althaus, that with a vertical sun, and a sky free from all visible cloud or 
haze, the proportion of solar heat that penetrates the whole thickness of 
the atmosphere, and is therefore effective at sea-level, does not amount to 
more than two-thirds or at the utmost three- fourths of that which reaches 
the exterior of our atmosphere. Herschell estimates it at the former quan- 
tity. But in India, the atmosphere, when cloudless to the eye, is by no 
means so diathermanous as is here assumed. Sometimes for many days 
together, with settled weather and a cloudless sky, the sun thermometer 
gives steady maximum readings, not differing more than one or two degrees. 
A day follows on which there is a good deal of cloud, and perhaps some rain, 
and the diathermancy of the atmosphere is so increased in the intervals of 
the clouds, that the sun-thermometer registers 10° or 15° above any of its 
previous readings. Such cases occur frequently in all the registers. It is 
probable therefore that on days registered as cloudless, not less than half 
the solar radiation and frequently much more is absorbed by the atmo- 
sphere. In order to obtain data that shall be faiily comparable, I have in 
most cases selected those days on which the sky was either cloudless at 10 
A. and 4 p. m., or had on the average not more than one-fifth of cloud. 
In the case of the two comparatively cloudy stations Silehar and Port 
Blair, I have been obliged to extend these limits ; in the former case to three 
tenths, in the latter to one half. The monsoon months, June to September, 
are omitted in these tables. 

Another method of proceeding which I have adopted in order to ’ verify 
these results* is to take the two highest readings recorded in each month 
(including the monsoon months) as the da^ for comparison. 

The four following tables give the results. In Tables 1. and II. the 
comparison is restricted to the registers of those stations and years in 
which the same instrument has been read continuously for at least two 
consecutive calendar years. The differences of each pair of years are given 
separately for each station, and the means of the whole. This method of 
comparison, however, admits of a very small poi'tion only of the data being 
utilized, since it excludes all broken years, and therefore in Tables III. and 
IV. I have adopted a modified course of proceeding, which admits these. 
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I have taken first for each station separately the temperature differences of 
each pair of homonymous months in consecutive years, rejecting as before 
all those in which the instrument has been changed in the interval ; and 
next the mean of all the differences thus obtained for the same pair of 
months. A rise of temperature is indicated by + , a fall by . 


Table I . — Differences of anmml means of llacMidh temperatures with a 
clear shy {as above defined). 


Stations. 

1868-9 

1869-?0 

1870-1 

1871-2 

1872-3 

1873-4 



+ 2*2, 




— 1*7.' 




+ P8 

+ 1*4 

' ' 0'' ■■ 





— 0'8 

_1.9 

0 





+ 2-6 

— 2*2 

0*4. 


+ 2-9 

+ 1-9 




,, ■ — 4*4 ■■ 

Eorhamporej ...... ...... 






Patna, ...... ...... ...... 

+ 7-7 





TVT nnp*Ti\JT. ...... ........ 

+ 2*9 

— 0-1 




'L, ...... ........ 

Silctiar, ........ ........ 


■ — 2-1 

0 

— 1*8 

+ 6*3 

lioorkee, 



r ■ +-2*3' 



— 5*6'^' 






Sums, 
Means, 1 

+ 10-6 
+ 5-3 

+ 7-0 
+ 2-3 

■ +0-1 

. 0 

+ 3-6 
+ 0-9 

— 4*5, 

— 1*1 

--8*2 
— 1-0 


Table II . — Differences of annual means of tivo highest black buTb tem- 
peratures monthly. 


Stations. 

1868-9 

1869-70 

1870-1 

1871-2 

1872-3 

1873-4 

Port Plnir, 


+ 2*9 




— 1-3 

CJiittaek, ...... .... ...... 



+ 2*6 

■ + 2*5' 

— 2*3 • 





— 1*7 
+ 1*7 

— 0*4 

— 1*2 

+ 1*3 
+ 1*2 
— 3.9 

Pacca,, . - 





+ 2*8 

+ 3-7 


PorliampoTfi, . ‘. . . 




— 1*2 

Patna, 

+ 6*0 





Monerlivr. ««.*.. 

! +0-3 

— 1*0 




Silcliar, 


+ 1*8 

— 2*3 

— o-s 

1 + 

05 -vt 

<0 

PoorkoOj 

i 


1 >-_0*9 


1 




Sums, 

Means, 

i + 8-8 

+ i-i 

+ 6*9 
+ 2*3 

1 - - 

0 

-I-0-3 

i + 0-1 

+ 0*6 
+ 0*1 

— 2*4 ' 

— 0*3 
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Stations. 

1868-9 

1869-70 

1870-1 

1871-2 

1872-3 

1873-4 

Port Blair, * 


+ 3-8 

— 3-2 



+ 1*0 

Cuttack, 



— 0-6 

+ 2-7 

— 3*9 

4 2*3 

Chittagong^, 



— 0-2 

+ 1-8 

— 2*0 

— 1*7 


+ 4-2 






Dacca, 



— 4*0 

4-5*1 

— 2*9 

0 

Hazaril)agh, 

+ 10-0 

— 2-1 

+ 1-7 


-~-6*3 

— 6*2 

Ber]iami3ore, ...... ...... 


+ 3-6 i 

1 « . ' 

— 7*3 


, 45*7 

Silcliar, 



— 3*0 

+ 1*4 

— 6*0 

4 5*3 

MonglijT, 


— 0*3 

+ 1*9 

, — 2*5 



Patna, 

+ 8*4 






Boorkoe, 



+ 6*1 


+ 5*6 

— 8*1 

Means, 

+ 7-5 

+ 1*1 

-^0*2 

+ 0*2 

—-2*6 

— 0*2 


May. 


Port Blair, 


— 0*7 

— 3*9 



— 7*7 

Cuttack, 


— 5*9 

+ 9-7 

— 5*5 

— l-g 

Chittagong, 



4 3*7 

— 5*6 

— 1*8 

— 0*2 

•Tessore, ........ ........ 




Dacca,, 



— 6*7 

4 5*4 

, —3*7 

4 0*1 

TTazarihagh, 

414*2 

— 6*6 

4 2*6 

— 2*6 

-, 4.4 , 

T^PiTliarrmorc 

4 9*9 


4 5*0 

— 7*2 

Silchar, 

IMnTVCrBvT 



4 1*7 

— 1*9 

— 4*6 1 

, 4l‘0'j 

— 3*2 

4 5*9 

Patna, 

Boorkee, 

4 3*9 

' — 1 * 1 , 

i 

4 6*7 

,—4*9 

Means, 

4 9-1 

4 1*1 

— 2*2 

4 2,6 I 

— 0*7 

■: . — 2*5 


OCTOBEE. 


Port Blair, 

— 17 

— 8*0 



— 8*8 

4 4*0 

Cuttack, 



— 3*8 

4 4*0 

4 0*2 

4 2*5 

Chittagong, 



— 5*5 

4 4*1 

_ 4.3 

4 2*4 

Jessore, 


4 6*0 





Dacca, .... 



0*6 

4 2*5 

— 2*3 

+ 4-7 

Hazaribagh, 

— 7*0 

410*6 



— 6*9 , 

— 4*1 

Berhanipore, .... 



4 0*3 

■ "i 

—12*7 

1 — 1*9 

Silchar, 



— 4*0 

4 4*6 

' — 1*3 

4 6*4 

Monghyr, 

— 4*4 

4 9*0 

_ 2*9 




Patna, 

— 5*0 






Boorkee, . 



4 4*6 


— 1*3 

4 3*8 

Means, 

— 4*5 

4 

00 

— 1*7 

4 40 

— 4*7 

4 2*7' 
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Noyembeb, 


Stations. 


Port Blair, 
Cuttack, 
Chittagong, 
Jessore, . . . . . 
Dacca, ..... 
Plazarihagh, 
Berliampore, 
Silchar, . . . , . 
Mongiiyi’, . , . 
Patna, 

Eoorkee, , , , 


Means, 


December. 


Port Blair- 
Cuttack, 
Chittagong 
Jessorc, . , , 


Hazarihagh, 
Berhampore, 
Silchar, .... 
MonghjT:*, . . , 


Means, 


Table III. B. — Ifeaii monthly and annual differences ofllacJc-hulh 
temiperatures with a clear sky. 


Months. 


January, . 
Pehriiary, 
March, . . , 
April, . . . 
May, . , . 
October, . 
November 
December, 


Sums, 

Means, 


+ 29-7 
+ 3-7 


+ 16*8 
+ 2*1 
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Ta33LE IV. A , — Differences of monthly means of two highest llach-hiilh temr 
^eratures in consecutive years. 


Jaotaex. 


Stations. 

18G8-9 

1869-70 

1870-1 

CM 

1 

CO 

1872-3 

1873-4 

Pnrf, BlniTj ...... .... .... 


0 

— 1-0 


r " ■ 

j , 

— 13*0 

Cuttack, ........ 




— 3*5 

:+ .'.7*8 

,. — '0*1 

Cliittagong, 




— 2*0 

— ■ 1*3'/' 

+ 1*4 

Jessore, 

4- I’O 






Dacca, 




+ 0-6 

^ 0*9 

4*7 

Hazaribagh, 

— 3-0 

1 + 9-0 

— 'S-S 



, , 4-0 

Borhainpore, 


! — 5-7 


- 3-2 1 


■—8*5 

Silchar, ........ 



~ 3-0 

— 3*0 ' 

+ 4*5 

■' +■ I’O,,'. 

Moiigliyr, 


! + 2*0 

— 2-0 

— .1*0 



Batna, 

+ 17*0 

— 7‘0 





Koorkee, .... .... ........ 



-1- 2-0 

4-0 


— 10*1 

Sums, 

+ 15-0 

— 1*2 

— 6‘5 

— 16*1 

~‘TTFi 

— 38*0 

Means, 

+ 5-0 

— 0-2 

— 1*3 

— 2*3 

+ 2'f3 

— 4*7 


February. 


Port Blair, 


— 3*0 

— 1-0 



— 5*0 

Cuttack, 




7*2 

+ 7*4 

— 2*3 

Chittagong, 




— 8*6 

— 1*4 

+ 4*6 

Jessore, 

+ 3*4 






Dacca, 




— 0*6 

-f 0*6 

4 0*6 

Dazaribagh, 

+ 9*0 

— 2*5 

+ 3*5 


" ■! 

— 3*0 

Berhampore, 


— 6*7 


— 0*2 


— 10-7 

Silchai*, 



— 0*5 

— 3*5 

o 

CM 

4- 

— 1*0 

Mongliyi’, 


+ 0*5 

+ 3*5 

— 10*5 



Patna, 

+ 20*0 






Poorkee, 



— 9.5 : 

, ■+" ;4*5, 


— 10*8 

Sums, 

+ 32*4 

— 11*7 

— 4*0 

— . 26*1 

4- 8*6 

— 24*6 

Means, 

+ 10*8 

— 2*9 

— 0*8 

3*7 ; 

■■■:4‘ 2*1', 

■ — 3,*'i;., 


March. 


Port Blair, 


4- 6*5 

4- 1*0 



— 5*5 

Cuttack, ........ 




+ 0*5 

4* 0*2 

.':v— 

Chittagong, 




+ 2*0 

•— :l*2‘' 

0>,2'-.'" 

Jessore, 

— 2*5 






Dacca, 




4 4*1 

— 3*5 

— 0*6 

Hazaribagh, 

+ 2*0 

+ 7-a 

4 1*0 


^■■■'3*7': 

— 6*0 

Berhampore, 




— 2*5 


— 6*7 

Silchar, 



— 1*0 

— G*0 

— 3-0 


Monghyr, 


4- 1*0 

4 2*5:, 

.."3*5.;, 


j'v, ■ '.'4','' ■',4*o.',,. 

Patna, 

4 12*5 


■ f 




Koorkeo, 




4 4*2 


— 9*6 

Sums, 

4 10*0 

-f 25*7 

4*0 ,' 

— 1-2 

— 11*2 

— 26*0 

Means, 

4 3*3 

4- 64 

4- OS 

:^.:Q*2.:;:': 
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Variation of the Sufi’s Heat, 

April. 


Port Blair, 
Cuttack, . . 
CMttagong, 
Jessore, .... 
Dacca, .... 
Hazaribagii, 
Berhampore, 
Silc3aa,r, .... 
Mongh:jTL‘, . . 
Patna, .... 
Eoorkee, .. 


Sums, 

Means, 


Port Blair, , 
Cuttack, . . , 
Chittagong, 
Jessore, .... 
Dacca, .... 
Hazarihagh, 
Bcrliaini:>ore, 
Silchar, .... 
Mongliju', . . 
Patna, .... 
Eoorkee, . . 


Sums, +lo*5 +S0'5 
Means, -}- 3*9 + 7’6 


Stations. 

1868-9 

1869-70 

1870-1 

1871-2 

1872-3 

1873-4 

Port Blair, 


+ 5*0 

— 3*0 



— 2*5 

Cuttack, 



+ 1*0 

— 3*2 

— 0*4 

4- 3*0 

CMttagong, ' , . .......... 



+ 5*6 

— 3'5 

— 2*0 

+ 1*7 

Jessore, ...... . . . , , 

— 0*5 






Dacca, » , 



+ 1*4 

+ 3*2 

— 4*2 

4 1*4 

Hazaribag’h, . , . . ........ 

+ 10*5 

0 

+ 2*0 


— 7*5 

4-0 

Berhampore, 


+ 2*2 


— 6*7 


— 6*7 

Silchar, ...... .... ...... 



— 5*5 

i' — 4*5 

^'4.5 

4 10*0 

IiIongh}T, .............. 


— 3*5 

+ 1*5 

0 



Patna, .... ...... . . . . .... 

4* 2*5 






lioorkee, .......... 



1 + 1*5 

— 3*7 


— 7*1 

Sums, 

-f 12-0 

+ 3*7 

+ 4*5 

— 18*41 

— is-ei 

— 4*2' 

Means, 

+ 4*2 

+ 0*9 

+ 0*6 

— 2*6 

— 3-7 1 

— 0*5 



May. 
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July. 


Stations. 

1868-9 

1869-70 

1870-1 

1871-2 

I 

'1872-3 

1873-4 

Port Blair, 


+ 3*0 

+ 1*5 

— Z’6 

— ■ 0*2'v 

4- 11*0 




4- 4*9 

Chittagong, 



— 1-4 

— 4*5 

3*4 

S-7 

Jessore, 

Dacca, * 



+ 3*1 

4- 0 *1 

, — 5*7 

+ 4*1 

Hazarihagli, 

Boiiianipore, 

— 6*0 
+ O'o 

+ 7-0 

8*0 

— . Sm ' 

— 3*5 

--.4*2 

4- D7 

— 2*2 
— 4*0 

Silohar, ........ 

MonghjT, 

— 2*0 

— 2*0 

4- 9*0 
4-0*5 

1-0 

+ 7‘5 

Patna, 

Eoorkee, .... 

-- 4*0 


— 3-0 


+ 11*1 

— 12*1 

Sums, 

— 11*0 

+ 8*0 

■— 1*3 

— 11*4 

. — 1.7 

+ 12*4 

Means, 

— 2*8 

+ 2*7 

— 0*2 

— 2*8 

— 02 

4- 1*5 


August. 


Port Blair, 


4- 

CO 

6 




9.5 

Cuttack, 



— 2*2 

i + 2*2 

4 - 0.9 

4 - 0*6 

Chittagong, 



— 0*9 

— 3*6 

•+. 3.6 

[ 4 - 1*3 

Jessore, 






i 

Dacca, 



0 

■f 7-0 

— 0*9 

4 - 2*4 

Hazarihagh, 

4 - 0*5 

— 2*0 

+ 0*5 


— 9*5 

-+- 2.2 

Berhampore, 

4 - 10*0 


— 2*7 


•— 7*0 

4 - 3*5 

Silehar, 



— 2*0 ^ 

— 3*0 

4 - 7*0 

4 - 5*5 

Mungliyi*, 

4 - 5*0 

— 5*0 

4 - 1*0 




Patna, 

4 " 16 * 0 ; 






Eoorkee, 



— 0*6 


(p 

4 - 

■— 1*2 

Sums, 

4- 32*0 

— ■ 4*0 

— 6*9 

4 - 2*6 

— 3*1 

4 - 4*8 

lileuns, 

4 - 8*0 

— 1*3 

— 0*9 

4 - 0*6 

— 0*4 , 

4 - 0*6 


Septembee. 


Port Blair, 


■ -1 

■— 3*5 



2-0 

1 4- 3*0 

Guttak 


' ■ 1 

— 5*7 

1 4-14*4 

—10*0 

4- 3*7 

Chittagong, 



— 3*0 

1 4- 0*4 

-h 1*7 

-— 1*4 

Jessore, 


— 5*0 I 


■ ' ■' 



Dacca, 



— . 4-9 

1 4- 2*0 

— 1*6 

4- 8.1 

Plazaiibagh, 

+ 1-5 

4- 6*5 



— 10*5 


Berhampore, 

— 1*5 


I — 1-0 


— 9*7 

, -f' ' 5*5 .. 

Silehar, ■ 



4- 8*0 

— 3*0 

4- C>*5 

4- 2*0 

Monghyr, 

4-6*5 

— 5*5 

— 1*0 




Patna, 

4- 6*5 , 




' 


■Eoorkee, 

i ■ 


4- 1*5 


+ 3*1 ‘ 

+ 1*0 

Sums, i 

4-13*0 

~ 7*5 . 

— 6*1 

4- 13*8 

—23*4 

4-22*4 

Means, j 

4- 3*3 

— 1*9 

0*9 

4- 3'4 

— 2*9 

4- 2*8 
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OCTOBEB. 


■ ■■ Statioks.'":;.',' '' 

1868-9 

1869-70 

1870-1 

1871-2 

1872-3 

1873-4 

Port Blair, .... . . . . 

_ 1-0 

+ 6*0 



+ 0*5 

0 

Cuttack, .... . . , ..... . . . 



— 4*0 

+ 7-5 

— 0*9 

4 0*1 

CbittagOEg, ...... . . . . . , 



— 0-4 

— 0*5 

1*7 

4 4*0 

Jes^oro, ...... .... .. .. .. 


— 2-1 





Dacca, .................. 



— 3*4 

+ 0*4 

~ 0*1 

4 2*9 

Plazaribagli, 

— 6-5 

+ 7*0 



+ 1*5 

— 7*5 

Bcakainpore, ....... . . . . . 

+ 8*0 


^ i-o 


— 11-2 

4 4*0 

Silchar, 


1 

4- 8-0 

— 11*0 

+ 2*5 

4 15*5 

Mongii^^T.", .............. 

■f 0-5 

+ 3-0 

— • 3-0 




Patna, 

+ 1-5 






Eoorkee, 



— 0-5 

1 

4 0*7 

4 2*7 

Sums, 

+ 3-5 

•f 13-9 

— ■ 2-3 

— 3*6 

— 8*7 

+ 21-7 

Means, 

+ 0*7 

+ 3*0 1 

— 0-3 

— 0*9 

— 1*1 

1 + 2-7 


l^OTEMBEB. 


Port Blair, 

— 5*5 

4 2*0 



— 3*0 

4 4*0 

Cuttack, 



—13*0 

4 9*2 

4 0*8 

— 4*7 =. 

Cliittagoug, 



— ■ 4*8 

4 7*4 

— 3*9 

4 3*9 

Jessore, 


4 7*9 





Dacca, 



0 

~ 0*6 

4 1*6 

4 5*6 

Hazaribagli, 

0 

4 6*5 



— 4*7 

— 4*2 

Berliampore, 

4 1*5 


•— 3*5 


—12*0 

4 2*0 

Silckar, 



— 4*5 

4 3*5 

— 1*5 

-H4-5 

Mongliyi', , 

~ 6*5 

4 5*5 

— 1*5 




Patna, 1 

— 2*0 






Eoorkee, 


7*5; 

0 


... — m 

+ 4-3 

Sums, 

—12*5 

414*4 

—27*3 1 

4 19*5 

—26*8 

t +2S-4 

Means, 

— 2*5 

4 2*9 

— 3*9 j 

4 4*9 

— 3*3 

+ 3-2 


Decembeb. 


Port Blair, 

+ 2-0 

4 4*0 



+ 2-5 

4 1*5 

.Cuttaek, I 



4 1*5 

4 5*2 

0 

— 4*4 

CMttagong, ■ 



— 4*2 

— 4*8 

0 

1*3 

Jessore, 


. 4 :2*7 





Dacca, 



— 0*6 

4 0*9 

4 0*4 

— 5*9 

Hazaribaore, 

4 1*5 

4 0*5 



— 2*0 

— 0*5 

Berbamp 

...» 

4 1*2 


— 3*5 

■■■' ■ '"A" 

—12*5 

*3* A: 

— 9*0 

J. 1 "A 

Mongliyr, 

4 5*0 j 

. — 1*^ 

, ' ^ Q - 

— 2*5 

! V 

■ — 'O' 'U ' 


Patna, 

i — 3*0 






Eoorkee, 


6*0 

4 3*5 


8*9 

4 0*7 

Sums, 

4 6*7 

— 0*3 

~~ 8*3 

+ 1-3 

—23*5 

_ 4‘9 

Means, 

4 1*3 

— 0*1 

— 1*0 

+ 0-3 

2*9 

— 0*6 
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Table IV. ^,—ILcan monthly and annual differences of maocimum llach 

huTb temperatures. 


Jamiaiy, 
FaLruaiy, 
March, .. 
April, . . 
May...... 

June, 

Jiiiy, 

August, . . , 

September. 

October, 

November, 

December, 


Yearly sums, 
Means, 


The results obtained by these four different methods, resting on two 
distinct kinds of data, agree then, in shewing a very decided variation 
of the incident solar heat ; a variation which, in the epoch of its maximum 
approximately, its rapid rise before that maximum and slower decline 
after it, agrees with the variation curve of the solar spots. Table III being 
based on a far larger quantity of data than either of the others, probably 
gives the most trustworthy results. The curve obtained from this table is 
given in the adjoining figure. 




1869 - 70 . 

1870 - 1 . 

1871 - 2 . 

— 0-2 

1*3 

— 2*3 

— 2-9 

— 0*8 

— • 3*7 

+ 6*4 1 

— 0*8 

■— 0*2 

+ 0*9 1 

+ 0*6 

— 2*6 

+ 3*9 

+ 2*5 

_ o-l 

+ 7-6 

— 1*2 

+ 2-7 

+ 2-7 

— 0*2 

+ . 2*8 

— 1-3 

— 0*9 

+ 0*6 

— 1-9 

— 0*9 

1 -}- 3 * 4 - 

+ 3*0 

— 0*3 

— 0*9 

— 2*9 

■— 3*9 

' + 4*9 

— 0*1 1 

— 1*0 

■f 0*3 

+ 21*5 

— 11*6 

>. 0*5 

+ 1*6 

— 0-9 ' 

0 
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What proportion the variation may bear to the total incident heat, the 
present data of course cannot show ; and in order to know this, we must 
await the regular actinometric observations which it is to be hoped may be 
undertaken at the new Solar Observatory under CoL Tennant at Simla, 
But judging from the present results, it would certainly appear probable 
that the variation is such as must exercise a very appreciable influence on 
the Meteorology of our earth. It is a dynamical law absolutely universal 
and one which extends beyond the domain of mere dynamics, that all 
periodicity in the action of a cause, propagates itself into every, even the 
remotest effect of that cause, through whatever chain of intermediate arrange- 
ments the action is carried out.’ 

If then the sun’s radiation vary directly with the number of the spots 
and prominences, every other meteorological phenomenon must likewise so 
vary, rainfall and temperature included, and we have therefore a prioi^i 
grounds for the validity of Meldrum, Lockyer, and Koppen’s discoveries. 
With regard to the rainfall,, the coincidence of its variation with that of the 
sun spots has been only partially verified by the data ; but seeing that the 
rainfall of the larger part of the world has not been taken into considera- 
tion in the comparison, this is no more than we should expect. In India, 
for instance, the registers of most of the few stations that have been com- 
pared, fail to conform to the supposed law, but India is but a small part of 
the region on which precipitation takes place daring the SW. monsoon, and 
I have shewn in a former volume of this Journal, that there are independent 
grounds for believing, that owing to protracted variations in the distribution 
of atmospheric pressure in different years, (from what causes arising we are 
at present unable to determine,) deficient rainfall in one part of the monsoon 
area is probably compensated in great part by an excessive rainfall elsewhere. 
As far as the coincidence has been established, the quanti by of rain that falls, 
varies directly udth the intensity of the sun’s radiation ; in other words, with 
the quantity of energy received from the sun, which of course determines the 
quantity of water evaporated and afterwards condensed. 

This consideration appears to me to throw some light on the apparent- 
ly anomalous variation of temperature detected by Professor Koppen.f 
He finds that, in the tropics, the maximum temperature coincides, not with 
the maximum of the sun-spots, but more nearly with their minimum ; which, 
however, it precedes by i to 1^- years. His inference, partly based on this 
fact, and partly on his erroneous idea of the nature of the spots, is the 
reverse of that which follows from the facts now adduced. He concludes 
that the spots are an indication of the , diminished radiation of the sun, 


^ Hersclicrs ^Meteorology,’ p. 137. 

t Zoitscli. d, Oesterr, Gesellschaft fiir Meteorologie, Yol, VIII, pp. 241 and 25 
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and adopts tlie earlier hypothesis of Deia Lande and of Zollner that they are 
solidified scoriaceous masses floating on the glowing fluid surface ['< Sehollen 
fest-gewordener Stoffe auf der gluhendfllissigen SonnenkiigeP’]. The great 
discovery of Chacornac and Lockyer in 1865, that the spots are produced by 
a down-rush of the cooled external atmosphere of the sun, would seem to be 
unknown to him. 

The spots being then, in all probability, an indication of increased ra- 
diation, how is this to be reconciled with the facts ascertained by Professor 
Kdppen. Possibly, I think, in this way. The temperatures dealt with by 
Professor Koppen are of course those of the lowest stratum of the atmo- 
sphere at land stations ; and must be determined, not by the quantity ofimat 
that falls on the exterior of the planet, but on that which penetrates to the 
earth’s surface, chiefly to the land surface of the globe. The greater part 
of the earth’s suiTace being, however, one of water, the principal immediate 
effect of the increased heat must be to increase the evaporation, and there- 
fore, as a subsequent process, the cloud and the rainfall. Now a cloudy 
atmosphere intercepts the greater part of the solar heat ; and the re-evapora- 
tion of the fallen rain lowers the temperature of the surface from which it 
evaporates and that of the stratum of the air in contact with it. The heat 
liberated by cloud condensation doubtless raises the temperature of the air 
at the altitude of the cloudy stratum ; but, at the same time, we have two 
causes at work, equally tending to depress that of the lowest stratum. As 
a consequence, an increased formation of vapour, and therefore of rain, fol- 
lowing on an increase of radiation, might be expected to coincide with a 
low air-temperature on the surface of the land. 

It is needless to point out that a vast train of enquiry is opened up by 
the fact, once established, that the solar heat undergoes a periodical varia- 
tion. It is I believe of high importance to Meteorology, or will be so when the 
amount of the variation shall have been ascertained in terms of absolute mea- 
surement, and it affords a strong additional incentive to tbe establishment 
of an observaiory in India, such as have already been founded under the 
less favoured skies of G-ermany and on the Eocky mountains, for observing 
and measuring the variations of the sun. These and their immediate effects 
are, by prerogative, the study of the tropics. 

P. S. July 12th. — Since the foregoing paper was read, I have examined 
the register of Darjiling ; a station which, although frequently obscured by 
cloud, has the advantage over stations on the plains, that it is above the 
level of the dust haze that absorbs so much of the solar Iieat over the latter. 
I have discussed the registers by a metliod somewhat different from either 
of those followed in the body of the paper, mz., by selecting the three high- 
est recorded sun temperatures in each half month, deducting from each the 
maximum temperature of the air in the shade on the same days, and taking 
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the mean of the six differences to represent the solar intensity of the month « 
The result, as will be seen from the following table, is in eomxjlete accord- 
ance with that previously arrived at from other data. The same thermo- 
meter has been in use throughout. 

Table Y. — Solar intemity at Darjiling. 


Stations. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Jamiary, 


57*8 

67*7 

59*2 

57*8 

62-3 

February, 


62*2 

62*8 

62*3 

56*5 

60-3 

March, 


63*3 

63*5 

62* 

58*2 

S7-8 

April, 


64*2 

63*2 

62*8 

55 ‘7 

60-3 

May, 

62*2 

67*8 

66*8 

63*8 

59*8 


June, 

67* 

68* 

67*3 

1 62*0 

59*2 


July, 

63*3 

66*2 

65*7 

60*8 

56*3 


August, 

70-8 

65*7 

66*8 i 

60* 

57*8 


September, 

71*0 

69*3 

63*7 ! 

62*3 

59*3 


October, 

65*5 

68*2 

70* 

63*3 

60*8 


ISTovember, 

62*5 

67*3 

62*5 

57*3 

63*3 


December, 

59* 

66*3 

59* 

! 53*8 

60*5 


Year, , , 


65*5 

64*9 

; 60*8 

58*6 



VII . — JSfotes on the Geology of fart of the Dafla Hills ^ Assa^n ; lately visited 
hy the Force under Brigadier^General Stapfobi), G. B, — By' Major 
H. H. Godwust-Austek, F, B, G. F, Z, &c,, Deputy Superin’^ 
tendent Topographical Survey of India. 

(Eeceived June 18th, — ^Read July 7th, 1875.) 

(With Plate YI.) 

My survey duties with the late expedition into the portion of the 
Eastern Himalaya known as the Dafla Hills gave me an opportunity of 
making a few notes on the geology of this portion of the ISTorth-eastern fron- 
tier, of which so little is known up to the present time. 

From the Brahmaputra near Bishnath and Dunsiri Mukh, the outer 
range of the Tertiary sandstones is well seen, the steep scarps shewing white 
against the dense forest with which they are covered. I first entered this 
outer range by a route up the bed of the Darpang stream, a tributary of 
the Pichola, when proceeding to clear the hill Dibirhi Parbat for a Trig- 
onometrical station. After leaving Borpathar, the road leads over the plain 
in a direction WNW., and after 5 miles the shallow bed of the Darpang is 
followed up and leads directly by a narrow gorge into the hills : these rise 
suddenly from tlie level plain of recent detritus, no outlying beds of later 
age being seen here. 
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The strata dip about 20” NW., and consist of thick-bedded fine sand- 
stones with strings of water- worn pebbles here and thex’e, but no conglo- 
nierate was seen ; they weather on the higher ridges into spheroidal masses 
indented with small holes, in a precisely similar manner to the npper san 
stones of the Burrail range. The most conspicuous beds are of a very pale 
grey colour with black grains. Pieces of lignite are commonly m situ 

and lying in the beds of the water-courses. The ravines are bounded by 
very steep sides, and are deep and gloomy. Looking from Bihirhi Parbat 
westward, the fringing range of the sandstones is well seen, rising at Goru- 
sutia or Peak 1 of the G. T. S. into a sharp scarped point 8,819 feet high, 
but the ridge descends here and there on the line of strike to below 1000 
feet. It presents the same feature all along of a steep scarp towards the 
plains, and of aslope dipping 20'^*— 25° NNW. towards the main mass of the 
mountains on the north, from which it is separated by a broad valley or 
dliun’’ drained by the Pomah. This dhiin is cut up by numerous ravines 
and low ridges all buried in dense forest^ 

To the eastward, 3 miles from Dihirhi Parbat, the sandstone ridge is 
much subdued. A change takes place in the strike of the mountain mass, 
and a broad forest-clad plateau, much intersected by ravines and about 200 
feet above the plains, extends as far as tbe gorges of the Bikrang at Har- 
matti. On this side, the Borpani and Bikrang on their SW. — NE. courses 
represent and take up the continuation of the Pomah Bhun. At Harmatti 
is seen another quite recent deposit, in an alluvial plateau of sand, clay, and 
boulders, on which land for a tea-garden has been taken up. It corre- 
sponds to similar terraces in the Western Bhutan Buars, as those on the 
Jholdaka, &c., but is nowhere more than 30 to 40 feet above the river bed, 
and is found fringing the older rock slopes for some distance up the valley 
and to the eastward. It lies against a broad extent of very low intricate 
hills, which, from this towards the east, are a conspicuous feature. The 
very hurried examination I was able to make of these beds near Harmatti 
shewed them to be ferruginous-coloured sandstones and thick conglo- 
merate beds resting on fine blue grey sandy beds dipping 5° to South-east- 
ward. No lignite was seen m situ, but rolled pieces were common in the 
bed of the stream, evidently brought down some distance. At Harmatti 
similar beds dip 15° SE. ; they appear to me to represent the newest beds 
of this Tertiary series, here extending out into the plains beyond the strike 
of the 1st or Bihirhi Parbat line of elevation. This line is taken up again 
east of the Bikrang by alow ridge which bounds the river on the SE. as fir 
,-,as the great bend it takes 10 miles above the junction of the Borpani. 

Leaving the stockade at this junction, the winding bed of the Sibjuli 
is followed, and this li miles farther is joined by the Niosi, a much larger 
stream. In the bed of the last, the gravels are found to be a great mixture 
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of gneiss, clay shales, and dark-coloured sandstones belonging to a diffe- 
rent series of rocks, with a few pebbles from Tertiary sandstones, shewing 
that the river must cut through the whole series of stratified rocks up to 
the metamorphics. This I afterwards found to be the fact. I found here 
several pieces of silicified wood (a large grass) 8 inches in diameter. The 
first exposed section, seen about four miles further up the Sibjuli, presented 
the Tertiary sandstones with a high dip, 75° SE by S. : these are here very 
dark and hard, thick-bedded, with a slight violet tint. They contain no 
pebbles, and are of a different character from the outer or Dihirhi group 
of beds. At the low pass over into the Harjuli they are thin-bedded, softer, 
and vertical. Passing on northward, on the SE. spur from Tanir Peak, 
the sandstones are horizontal, and evidently roll over at the Peak to 35° 
NW., which is the dip all along the crest of this second ridge. Crossing it 
and proceeding down the spur to the Bikrang, at the few places where the 
sandstone is uncovered, the dip has become high to the North- west-ward. 

But it was on the Dikrang itself that the most interesting section 
was obtained. On following up the first and eastern stream on the right 
bank of that river near Camp No. 6, below the village of Shikhi (Phekfis), 
the first trace of an older series of rocks was found, about a cparter of 
a mile up the bed, where a dark, hard, heavy sandstone occurs, vertical 
with a NE. — SW. strike. The soft Tertiary sandstones immediately suc- 
ceed, having a local dip E. by S. 75° : they are much crushed, very thick - 
bedded and micaceous, with scattered small pebbles, and they appear the 
equivalents of the sandstones of Dihirhi. Proceeding up the bed of the 
next stream (the largest, which I shall, for the sake of distinction, call the 
Tanir juli, became it drains the northern face of the Tanir ridge), we first 
come upon the Tertiary sandstones nearly perpendicular, strike SW. — NE. ; 
a very few yards further on are clay shales, very dark and carbonaceous, 
dip 70° high, NW. Some 50 yards further up the stream, the dip was 
reversed to 75^ ESE., with considerable crushing, and here occurred a 
thick seam of black carbonaceous shale 5 to 6 feet thick, interstratified with 
dark close-grained sandstones ; this can be traced along the strike NNE, — 
SSW. for 200 yards, as it crosses the bed of the stream three times. It 
is rather a crushed splintery coal than a shale, and no doubt would 
prove better below the surface. Where now exposed it is either in the water 
or just out of it, in fact, to see it at all one has to wade up the bed of the 
stream, the jungle on the banks being too thick to move about in. 

It was most interesting to come on these rocks in this position, as they 
are no doubt, the representatives of the Damuda Series lately examined and 
worked out along the base of the Baijeeling and Western Bhutan mountains 
by Mr. E. E. Mallet, and first noticed by Br, J. B. Hooker in 1849, near 
^ Memoirs of the G-eological Survey of India, Vol. XT, Pt. I, 
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Pankabari. Tlie coal seam has exactly the flaky structure described by 
Mr. Mallet. The crushing to which it has been exposed has apparently 
altered its original and probably even thickness, both the upper and lower 
surfaces being waved irregularly, so that it never retains the same thickness 
for many yards together along the strike. I could not find time to follow 
the ravine further, but, at the head of the valley, a full section of these beds 
would be found along the low ridge connecting the Tanir Lampah with the 
Misa Parbat ridge. The boulders and gravel consisted principally of (1) 
the hard sandstone of a pale blue slaty colour, the darkest often speckled 
with minute grains of quartz (?) ; (2) a few of the soft Tertiary sandstones, 
but these apparently soon get ground away ; (3) a very hard lighter coloured 
rock of the Damuda Series; (f) some hard conglomerate; and (5) a few of 
gneiss from the ridge on the north side of this valley, on which is the little 
hamlet of Daph. 

I am inclined to think there is unconformity between this Damuda 
series and the sandstones, but the crushing is great and renders it very 
difficult to make out clearly ; exposed sections being so very scarce. There 
cannot, however, be here a greater thickness of Damiidas than 1000 feet in 
the area intervening between the sandstones and the quartzites and gneiss. 
Overlying the denuded outcrop of the Damudas, in this lateral valley, is 
a mass of sandy clay and large sub-angular blocks (some 15 feet long) of 
the harder strata and quartzitic sandstones, &c. ; this, combined with the 
dense forest, affords a geologist few opportunities of seeing much. The 
Tanir juli marks the junction of the stratified rocks and the metamorphio 
series, for some distance, by its wide open valley, the breadth correspond- 
ing with the outcrop of the whole Damiida series. The valley of the 
Dikrang corresponds with the continuation of this outcrop for a long dis- 
tance to the N E. ; its very probable extension westward is marked on the 
map by several streams excavated on the main line of strike, along the 
base of the gneissic rocks. 

Having once found this thick carbonaceous seam,=^ it was very easy to 
follow it up. It crosses the Dikrang in a NE, direction and shews on 
the left hank close to the suspension bridge, beyond wlixeli it leaves the 
river and becomes covered up with alluvial deposits. Down the Dikrang 
from this spot, a set of very hard compact sandstone strata, perpendi- 
cular and shewing metamorphism, is exposed along the bed of the river, 
and, about half a mile down, their junction with the unaltered soft Tertiary 
sandstones is capitally displayed on the right bank. The latter rocks 
have a high southerly dip, and although having the same strike, gave me a 
still stronger impression of their unconformity. 

* This coal would have to be worked up into an artificial fuel, such as is described 
by IMr. Mallet at page 60 of his memoir. 
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To the Damiidas, quartzitie beds succeed, some very white, but I no- 
where found an actual contact. On the road to the bridge built by the force 
above Camp "No. 6, a dark green rock is conspicuous by its very trappean 
appearance : at the bridge a very white quartzite underlies it, dipping 55° SE. 
These metamorphic rocks have a regular strike SW.~NE., nowhere bet- 
ter seen than from Zorupdtu ; that peak with the peaks of Dorkorpiitu and 
Shengorh lying in the main axis of elevation in a true JSTE. — SW. line, 
Tlie metamorphics seem to pass by degrees into micaceous schists and horn* 
blendie gneiss (which was noticed 3 miles above the bridge), and then into 
true granite with large feldspatliic crystals, very similar to that of the Hortli 
Khasi Hills, at the Kollong rock, &e. The peaks of Misa Parbat and 
Shengorh are of this granite. Hear Camp 9, under Nanang’s village, the 
gneiss was very talcose, talc occurring in pieces of an inch square or more. 
The quartzites, mica schists, &:c., probably represent Mallet’s ‘^Baling 
Series.” 

River ‘ierraGe^ of Recent Age , — Hear the junction of the Taiiir juli 
with the Dikrang, a higher and a lower terrace are well-marked features : 
they are composed of sand, clay, and large transported blocks, more or 
less rounded. The lowest is well seen on the left bank about 20 feet 
above the river bed at Camp 6. The highest, between that and the 
bridge about one mile above, has a thickness of some 125 feet. Their 
deposition here no doubt occurred daring the period of glacial exten- 
sion throughout the Himalayan Bange, and they would naturally have 
accumulated more at the junctions of large lateral valleys tlian elsewhere. 
The remains of these terraces are to be traced at intervals up the valley^ 
notably at Pachitah, hut the highesti is not seen in the valley below Ha- 
nang’s village and above the junction of the Hiumtay. 

The Burr 01 Gorge . — At the deep pool where the Tertiary sandstones 
are first seen on the left hank there is an interesting section. The beds 
are dipping about 50° towards the plains ; the denuded surface is smooth 
and undulating, and here not more than 8 to 10 feet above the water level 
(March). Proceeding up the river about a quarter of a mile to the next large 
pool, the same section is again seen, but the upper surface of denuded sand- 
stone is there quite 15 to 20 feet above tbe river, shewing a very consider- 
able slope of tbe old earth-surface from the hills. On this surface rests a 
very recent series of iron-coloured sands and gravels, quite 60 or 70 feet 
thick, nearly horizontal, but the very slight incline is towards the South- 
ward. These beds abut against the older rooks, which soon commence to 
rise into well-marked spurs from the outermost range. 

These comparatively recent deposits are no doubt the same as those 
composing the plateau at Behali Tea-garden, miles out in the plain towards 
the Bramaputra, and also of the Bishnath plain. About 300 yards below 
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tlic first deep pool (where our camp was pitched), near tlie head of the 
next rapid, the last of the Tertiary rocks is exposed in the water and about 
a foot out of it, and dips south about 70^ the strata apparently 
falling over into a sharp uniclinal. This feature I have introduced into 
the section from Harmatti to the Tanir Ridge as it probably extends along 
the whole base of the hills, but is covered with the more recent alluvial 
deposits* 

To the west of the Burroi, the sandstone range has a general dip 
NE., but a very conspicuous longitudinal roll occurs at the second large 
ravine west of the main gorge. The strata immediately east of this ravine 
dip 50^ W., while in the main gorge of the Burroi they have a general 
easterly underlie, but are a good deal crushed and exhibit high dips. To 
the west the beds are much less disturbed and again assume regular dips of 
30° to 40° northerly, the whole series gradually ascending towards Gorusut- 
tia to the main longitudinal axis of elevation. Looking at the hills 20 
miles to the west of the Burroi, the dip of the lowest outer range appeared 
20° southerly, producing a long even slope towards the plains. 

The Bisnath Blain , — I first came on this remarkable portion of the 
country, on the road between Rangsali and Burigaon, just after crossing the 
Borgang, which has a wide sandy bed, but a volume of water not more than 
half that of the Burroi. The rise is sudden out of the ‘‘ kadir’’ land of the 
former river, and about 20 to 25 feet, succeeded at from 200 to 300 yards 
by another of perhaps 3 feet, but very distinctly marked. The surface is 
perfectly flat, covered with a thin growth of grass, a few of the highest 
stalks of which may be about 6 or 7 feet high, but it is a short grass for 
Assam. Patches of forest of a few acres in extent are dotted about here 
and there, their limits very defined and generally round or oval in shape. 
The plateau ends abruptly on its southern side, towards the Brahmaputra, 
but its edge is irregular in outline, having been scooped into by the liver in 
its wanderings from side to side. Traces of the former channel occur in the 
re-entering angles, in long crescentic pieces of water fringed with marsh 
and high reeds and grasses j these extend mile after mile to the main 
river. The view from the plateau, especially off the back of an elephant, 
is very fine, the dead level surface stretching afar, the line of horizon only 
broken here and there by a solitary tree or by the embankment of some old 
tank, for the day has been when all this area was thickly studded with villages. 
The low scarps of the dry nulla east of Burigang rest-house shew that 
there the plateau is sandy, and small rounded pebbles, mostly of quartz, 
occur quite near the top of the section. On the Sudoro, however, away 
from the influence of the ancient Borgang, red clay predominates, as well 
as in the scarp to the west of Partabghar, where the plain of Bisnath ends. 
The thickness of the alluvium here appears much greater, hut there is no 
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real increase ; the Giladeri nulla has cut into the alluvium and ilows at its 
very base, and, instead of the usual gradation of fall from terrace to terraccj 
the whole thickness is seen at once and amounts to some 40 feet. TIic 
high level of the Bisnatli Plain is seen from here to extend on the north ami. 
north-west by tlie tea-gardens of Diplonga andDikro, and an isolated liigh 
patch of alluvium occurs about 4 miles west of Sutia, gradually failing by 
steps at long intervals into the present level of the land on both banks of the 
Barowli. A series of accurate levels taken over this country would be most 
interesting, but that it is of the same age as the clay plateau at Tezpur and 
many other places in the Assam valley as far down as Gwalpura is certain* 
It could only have been formed under very peculiar conditions, — in still water, 
with the surface higher than it now is towards the delta, and with a far 
larger water supply from the mountains ; gradual subsidence in tiie dij’ee- 
tion of the delta to the extent of a few feet and change of climate would 
soon model such outliers of an alluvium probably coeval with tiie extension, 
of the Himalayan glaciers, the iine mud and sand from whieli would form 
just such clays and sands as the plateaus are composed of 




VIII, — Hole on the molluscan Genera Cadosteie, Benson and Fram-esir:, 
BiiladUlie, and on some species of Land^sliells from Aden * — \vf 
T. Blaneoed, id B* S,, B G* S* 

(Eeccived June 2'lth ; — Read July 7th, 1875.) 

In the ‘ Annali del Museo Civico di Storia naturale di Genova^ for 1872, 
Vol. Ill, p« 5, is a description by Di\ A. Paladilhe of Brancesia, a siip-^ 
posed new genus of Asiatic mollusks. As the typical form of the geiiin. 
was found in India by Benson, a short notice of this paj^er may be usefui 
to Indian naturalists, the more so as there is, I think, good reason for 
doubting whether the genus is really undescribed, and tiiere are sorm.' 
details in the paper in question, and in a subsequent one, containing de- 
scriptions of some mollusca from Aden, which require eoiTcction, 

The genus Braneesia was proposed by Dr. Paladilhe for a small s])eeies 
found by M. Issel close to Aden, and recognised by its describer as 
identical with a specimen from the banks of the Jumna sent to him by 
Prof Mousson. This Indian shell was received by Mousson from Beusoii 
under the name of Caryclimm scalare* M. Paladilhe relates at lengtli tlivi 
enquiries which he undertook in order to ascertain if this Carycldiim sea! a re 
was described, and after consulting various authorities, amongst wiiom W(^j 
Messrs. Gwyn Jelfreys and Hanley, he concluded that it waa not j Mi - 
6 
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Hanley assuring him that the name could not even be found in Benson’s ma- 
nuscripts. 

It is quite true that no such species as Garychmm sealare was ever 
described, but I cannot help feeling some surprise that none of the natural- 
ists consulted should have noticed that a description of the shell was pub- 
lished by Benson in 1864 as the type of a new genus under tlie name of 
Coilostele (more correctly Cmlostele) scalaris.^ There cannot, I think, be 
any hesitation in identifying the species ; the tj^pes were procured from the 
banks of the Jumna and Betwa, and the new genus Coilostele is, though with 
some little doubt, ascribed to the Auricidaoea and compared with Gary- 
cliim. The description agrees in all the external characters of the shell 
with that given by Dr. Paladilhe ; in the latter, it is true, no mention is made 
of the absorption of the axis in the apical whorls, from which character the 
name Godostele is derived, but this might be easily overlooked, and there 
cannot, I think, be much doubt as to the identity of the two genera Goelos^ 
tele and Jd'rancesia, the former name having priority by 8 years. 

There appears, however, to be a specific distinction between the Indian 
and Arabian forms which has escaped the notice of Dr. Paladilhe. The 
Indian G, secilaris is described by Mr. Benson as smooth {testa Imvi hyalina 
Qiitida)^ whilst the Aden JS'rancesia scalaris is said to be finely and very 
regularly marked with very elegant rather fiexuous costulations. I have 
recently procured specimens of the Indian form from the neighbourliood 
of Karachi in Sind, which agree with Mr. Benson’s description and are 
entirely destitute of costulation. 

As has already been mentioned, the genus Goelostele was referred by 
Benson, though not with great certainty, to the Aiiricidlidm^ his principal 
reason being that he found the axis of the spire to be obsolete or absorbed 
as in Auricula^ FytJda, and several other genera of Aimctdid<^.f Paladilhe 
looked upon his Franeesia scalaris as probably a fresh water mollusk, and 
he proposed to attach it provisionally to the family of the Lymnmidw:l 
His principal reason, as he states, for believing it to be of aquatic origin, 
was that the numerous specimens examined by Mm had the whole shell and 
especially the aperture free from clay or mud, whereas he had noticed that 
small terrestrial mollusca, such as Pujpa, Vertigo, &c. when left on the hanks 
of torrents or rivers by floods (tbe position in wbicli alone O. scalaris has 

* Aim. and Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. 3, XIII, p. 136. See also Zool. Eecord, 1864, 
p. 235 under Aurieidacea, 

t I find that the axis is equally wanting in the upper part of the spire in Sind spe- 
cimens. 

% He subsequently explained that in his opinion it was allied to the singular little 
genus Mbitesseria, which, is said to he aquatic, and on this account ho had helieved it 
allied to the freshwater pulmohranchs (Issel, Ann. Mus, Civ. Gen. lY, p. 525). 
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hitherto been foimcl), have their surface more or less dirty and their orifice 
filled with detritus, the reverse being the ease with fluviatile species. 

Issel, who collected the Aden speeimens, in a paper published^' soon 
after that by Paladilhe, gives his reasons for disputing the systematic posi- 
tion assigned to Frmicesiahj its author, and for considering it a terrestrial 
and not a fiuviatile mollusk. In his opinion it belongs to the JEEellcidcB^ 
and is allied to Bitlimus. He points out certain characters which it has 
in common with Bbenogyra^ GcBcilianella and JEnnea,^ I think that there 
can be very little doubt as to the correctness of Issel’s view so far as the 
terrestrial nature of the mollusk is concerned, and that his opinion of its 
afiinities to the Melicidm are more probable than Benson’s supposition that 
the genus belongs to the AuHculidce, or Paladilhe’s that it should be as- 
signed to the neighbourhood of the jLymnmidm. I cannot see that the 
absorption of the spiral axis, the character upon which alone Benson appears 
to have relied, is sufiicient evidence of afiinity, because it is found in gaste- 
ropodous genera belonging to wddely different families, e. y., in JSferita^ 
and there is no other character in which the shell of Galostele scalaris 
is shewn to have any close resemblance to AurictUa ; whilst the reason 
assigned by Paladilhe for supposing his genus JPmncesia fiuviatile, the com- 
plete freedom of the shell, and especially of the orifice, from clay or sand 
is certainly an insuificient argument, at all events in those countries in 
which Goelostele has hitherto been found. I have just examined a small 
collection of minute shells, picked out from flood deposits in Sind, and 
amongst them I have found several specimens of JBlanorhis and Bythinia 
with their aperture filled with sand, whilst this appeal’s to be very rarely 
indeed the case with the minute AohaMna lalanus of Benson, a species 
which Paladilhe assigns to Bi'ancesia, but evidently without having a clear 
idea of the species, for he, immediately afterwards, unless I am greatly . 
mistaken, redescribes it as a new species under the name of GcBcilianella 
Isseli, 

It is very singular that the animal of A, lalaniis should never have 
been observed and that we should be as much in doubt about its real 
afiinities as we are about those of Goelostele, I am strongly disposed to believe 
that it is very closely allied to a shell described by Crosse from Hew Cale- 
donia under the name of Geostilhia Galedoniea,% The figure representing this 
form might almost be mistaken for that of Achatina bala7im, but the geogra- 
phical position of Geostilhia Galedonica is unfavorable to its identification' with 

^ Ann. Mns. Civ. Gen. IV, p.' 521. 

t This genus does not belong to the Melicxdm hut to a distinct family. Conf. Dohm, 
Malakoz, Blatt, XIII, i?. 129 ; and StoHczka J. A, S. B., 1871, XL, pt. 2, p. 159. 

:|: M. Crosse very kindly gave mo a specimen of this shell, hut I have imfortimate- 
ly loft it in England and am unahle to compare it with AcMtina Mcmm, 
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HiO IiRlian species, wliicli is found in tlie drier parts of India and apparently in 
oilier parts of Soiitli- western Asia where tlie fauna has Arabian and African 
afFinities. Tlie animal of GeostilUa has not been examined, but it is said to 
live underc'TOUiid. It is far from improbable that both Coelostele scalaris 
and have a similar habitat, and this ^vould account for 

their not having hitherto been observed living. 

I think that there is some possibility too that those forms may be 
allied to Ennea^ Strepasis, and Sfreptostele, All liave tlie very peculiar 
glassy structure characteristic of the Btrepiaocidee, If this be tlie case, the 
aiiiinal will probably be brightly coloured, yellow or scarlet, or both. It 
is to bo hoped that some Indian naturalist may succeed in obtaining these 
species alive and determining their affinities. 

If the opinions above expressed be correct, the synonymy of the two 
forms of Coelostele will be the following : 

1. CCELOSTELE SCALAEIS. 

Coilosfvk soalmifiy Benson, Ann. & Mag*. Neat. Hist., 1864, Scr. 3, XIII, 136, 

ECah . — Western and North-western India. 

2. CCEIOSTELE Sp. 

inmema smdarhy Paladilhe, Ann. Mus. Civ. St. Nat. Gen., 1872, III, p. 10, PI. I, 
fig. 1-4. — Isscl, ib, W p. 521, 530. 


Hal , — Aden in Arabia and Sek Said Island, Bahaiac Archipelago, 
Eed Sea. 

I do not propose a new name for the second species, although I think 
it requires one, because I have a great dislike to giving names to species 
which I have not seen, because there is still a possibility that the genus 
Eraneesici may not be identical with Coelostele^ as the peculiar character of 
the latter, the absorption of the axis in the upper whorls, has not been ob- 
served in the former, and thirdly because I consider the practice so prevalent 
amongst some naturalists of giving new names to everything they are unable 
to identify extremely objectionable and liable to cause confusion. I trust, 
however, that either M. Issel or M. Paladilhe will re-examine the Aden shell, 
and, if, as I anticipate, it proves to belong to the genus re-namo it. 

Besides Emneesia scalaris, the following species are described from 
Aden by M. Paladilhe : 


1. Bulhms Yememnsis, 

2. B, Bamavaensis, Mousson MS. 

8. B, vermiformis, 

4. B, cerealis. 

5. B, lucidissimiis. 


6. IdWiicolaria Boiirgiynati, 

7. Ennea IsseU, 

8. Ftqm Aniinoriu 

9. Gcecilianella IsselL 

10. Ehysa BeccariL 
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Of tlaese, Gcecilianella Isseli^ I believe, as I have alroadj stated, to be 
identical with Acliatina halanus of Benson. Bidimus Samavaensis, B. 
cerealis and B. vermiforonis appear all to be varieties of the widely spread 
and variable Fupa eoenojpicta^ Hutton. This has already been indicated 
in the case of B. cerealis and B, vermiformis by Morelet (Ann. Mus. Civ. 
Ill, p. 201.) and Issel states that B. Samavaensis has also been identified 
wdth B. Goenopictus by the same naturalist. f It is quite true that the 
shells named by M. Paladilhe present well marked differences, and that the 
circumstance, of all being found in one place is opposed to the idea of their 
being races of one species. At the same time it does not follow that all 
these forms inhabit the same spot because their shells are carried down by 
the same torrent and mingled in the flood deposits, and I have similarly 
found two or three varieties together in various parts of India. I have 
examined a large number of specimens from the drier parts of India, from 
Upper Burma, Persia, and Abyssinia, and although there are several well 
marked forms deserving distinctive names, I am inclined to believe that all 
pass into each other. At the same time I am not prepared to admit with 
M. Jickeli, as quoted by Issel, (Ann. Mus. Civ. IV, p. 528, note), that these 
tropical shells are identical with the North American Bupafallax of Say, 
I have not access to Jickeli’s original paper, and cannot say on what his 
opinion is founded. Biipa fallacy is found in various parts of the United 
States, and the peristome is edentulous, and entirely destitute of the parietal 
tooth which is found more or less developed close to the posterior angle of 
the aperture in all forms of B. coenopictus. Even should some shells of B. 
cwnopictus be undistinguish able from some of B.fallaoo it would, I think 
be well to compare the animals before uniting the two. 

Issel has pointed outj that Limicolaria Bourgignati belongs rather to 
Bienogyra than to the genus to which M. Paladilhe assigned it. I am un- 
able to distinguish it from a very commowsfmQij oi Btenogyra {Opeas) 
gracilis (BuUmus gracilis^ Hutton) . M. Paladilhe considers it a peculiarly 
African form, but Btenogyra gracilis is found not only in India proper but 
in the Malay region. 

It is remarkable that amongst the shells found near Aden, no form of 
Bulimtts imularis {B, pulh^s. Gray) should have been comprised. One has 

^ My attention was called to this and some of the other identifications given he« 
low by my friend Mr. G. Nevill. 

t Ann. Mus. Civ. IV, p. 527. I cannot however find the species mentioned by 
Morelet ; can M. Issel has mistaken Benmavmm which Morelet does identify with P. 
cmmpkta for Bamavaends ^ 

% Ami. Mns. Oiv. IV, p. 523, note. 
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been described by Pfeiffer under the name of Adenemis, The species is 
at least as variable and nearly as widely spread as JB. coenopictus.^ 

P. S.— Whilst the preceding paper was passing throngh the press, I 
received a letter from Colonel R. H. Beddome, in which he told me that he 
had compared, under the microscope, a specimen of Geostilbia Oaledonica 
with a shell which he found in north Canara, and that they were identical. 
Now the north Canara shell was in all probability Acliatina halanus^ and 
if this be the case, it follows that the identity of that form with G, caledo^ 
nica which I have long suspected, and to which I have referred at p. 43, is 
not merely generic, but specific. 

* In an excellent account of the land and freshwater shells of Borneo by Issel, also 
published in the Annali del Museo Civico, Vol. YI, p. 366, I am credited with the 
authorship of the genus Optediceros. This is a mistake. I never invented the genus, hut 
I shewed (Ann. and Hag. Nat. Hist. Ser. 3, XIX, p. 381) that O^^tediceros of Leith, 
described in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol. Y, 
p. 145, is identical vuth jLssimtnea, I think, too, it is to he regretted that a shell like 
Assiminea cornea^ Pfeiffer nee Leith, should still he referred to Mydrocena^ and AssimU 
nea carimda^ Lea to Omphalotropis, Martens long since pointed out (Malakoz. Blatt. 
1864, p. 142,) that the type of Hydroeena belongs to a very different family, {Georissa is 
very close to it if not identical,) whilst I have shewn (Ann. and Mag. N. H. 4, III, p. 
340) that OmphaUtropis belongs to the Cyclostomidee. Assiminea on the other hand is a 
Eissoid. 
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IX . — On the General Theory of Duyfleco Telegraphy, 

By Louis Schwekulee. 

(Continued from Yol. XLIII, Part 11, 1874.) 

In the two preceding investigations^ I have given the solution of the 
frst problem for the bridge method. This solution established the general 
result of the double balance being, the best possible arrangement for the 
bridge method. In the present x>aper I shall endeavour to find the solution 
of tkxQ first problem for the differential method,^ which in practical impor- 
tance ranges second to the bridge-method. 

II. Differential method.t 

This arrangement for duplex working is based on the well-known me- 
thod, of comparing electrical resistances ‘‘ differential method,” and Fig. 2 
gives the general diagram when this method is applied for duplex working. 

^ J. A. S, B., Yol. XLIII, Part TI, 1874, pp., 1 and 218; Phil. Mag., Yol. 48, 
1874, p. 117 and Yol. 49, 1875, p. 108 ; Jomml Telegraphique, Yol. II, p. 580. 

t The differential method was originally invented, as stated before, by l\Ir. Fiischcn, 
and Messrs. Siemens and Ilalskc. A particular case of this method was patented by 
them in England in 1854. 
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Explanation of the Diagram* 

^ electromotive force of the signalling battery. 

/3, internal resistance of the signalling battery, 
a constant resistance key. 

a and b, the coils of the receiving instrument. These coils, for any sent cmTent^ 
have opposite magnetic effects with respect to any given magnetic polo external to 
the coils ; while for any received current, those coils add their effects vrith respect 
to that same magnetic pole. By a and b shall also bo designated the resistances of 
the coils. 

d, fj and h are certain resistances, the necessity of which will become clear 
hereafter. 

i, the resistance of the resultant fault of the line, acting at a distance I' from Sta- 
tion I, and at a distcince from Station 11, (both i* and expressed in resistances, 
so that I* + = X equal the “real conduction resistance’’ of the line). 

The other terms, vk. L\ X" p' p% c', c", &c., which will necessarily bo of frequent 
occurrence also in this paper, will bear the same physical moaning here as heforo. 

The practical inferiority of the differential method, when compared with 
the Iridge method, it will be clear at once, is that specially constructed 
receiving instruments on the differential principle are recpiired. That, tliere- 
fore, the introduction of Duplex Telegraphy based on the differential method 
would at once involve also a total change of the receiving instruments 
hitherto used. This is clearly a serious disadvantage from an administra* 
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tive and financial point of view. But besides tliis, without going into de- 
tails, the differential method has also a veiy serious objection from a techni- 
cal point of view. While in the bridge method the balance is obviously 
independent of the resistance of the receiving instrument, in the differential 
method the balance is clearly a function of the resistances of the two coils of 
which the receiving instrument consists, and as these two coils may alter 
their resistances independently, and not in proportion as indicated by the 
balance equation, a new element of disturbance is introduced, which the 
bridge method does not possess. 

Besides this, differential instruments are necessarily mechanically more 
complicated than others, and require therefore superior workmanship, en- 
tailing greater expense to arrive at working efficiency. 

General expressions for the two functions D’’ and “ 

In order to obtain the two functions D and /8, we have to develop the 
general expressions forp, P, and Q/ say for Station I. 

p' in our particular case is the force exerted by the two coils a* and V 
on one and the same magnetic pole when Station I is sending and Station II 
is at rest. This force is clearly the difference of the two forces exerted by the 
coils cd and V, 

Thus we have 

p* A' nd — Td n! 

where A! and Bd are the currents which pass through the two coils a' and V 
respectively, when Station I is sending and Station II is at rest, while m* 
and n' are the forces exerted by these coils when the unit current passes 
through them. At balance in Station I, p' == o 
Further = 2' nd i-W'^d 

where W and W are the eurrents which pass through the coils cd and h' re- 
spectively, when Station II is sending and Station I is at rest (single 
signals). 

Further Q' ^ yf m' -{- nf 

where y' and s' are the eurrents which pass through a' and h' respectively 
when both stations are sending simultaneously (duplex signals). 

To get the most general expressions for these three forces j?, P, and Q, 
we have to fix the signs of the two terms of which they consist. This is 
best done b^^ considering the forces m and n as absolute numbers, and deter- 
mining the direction in which they act with respect to one and the same 
magnetic pole by the direction of the currents passing through the coils 
a and h. 

To fix the signs of the currents, we shall call, arbitrarily, that current 
positive wbich passes through the coil a in the sending station, when the 
negative pole of the signalling battery is joined to earth. 
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Further, if we suppose at the outset, that the movement of the key h 
does not alter the complex resistance p of its own station, i. e.^ the fuliil'- 
ment of the key equation 

a condition which is essential, it is clear that the currents f' a^id g"' ai^e the 
algebraical sums of the currents -i', and JB', B' respectively, whence it 
follows that 

Q' =. + %!) m' 4- (^' + 33') 

where the currents contain the signs. 

¥ow, with respect to the manner of connecting up the two signalling 
batteries U' and JE?'', we have the following two different eases : 

1st. The same pole of the signalling battery is connected to earth in 
each station, thus : 

+ Wni' + Wn' 

Q'=:(± A' + %')mi + (:^JB' + m^)nr ^ 
where the upper signs are to be used when the negative poles of the signal- 
ling batteries are connected to earth in both stations, and the lower signs 
when the positive polos of the signalling batteries are connected to earth in 
both stations. 

2nd, Opposite poles of the signalling batteries are connected to earth 
in the two stations, thus : 

p'=:.±A'm'4^B'n^ 

p' ^7^' + B' 

(± ± a') + (+B'± m n' 

wdiere the upper signs are to be used when the negative pole in Station I 
and the positive pole in Station II ai*e connected to ' earth, and the lower 
signs when the reverse is the case. 

Subtracting in either of these two cases P' from Q\ it will be seen that 
invariably 

or that, on account of having fulfilled The key equation w + /3 =:= the 
difference of force by which single and duplex signals are produced is equal 
in magnitude and sign to the force by which balance is disturbed. Further, 
that it is perfectly immaterial whether the same or opposite poles of the 
signalling batteries are put to earth. For reasons already explained I pre- 
fer to use the negative poles of the signalling batteries to earth in both 
stations, and this alternative we will suppose is adopted. 

Thus we have : 

jP' ==: A^ m' — P' n! 

^Wn') 

+ 330 ^' 
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W their values, we get ; 




and Q' = 


^ A 


N" 

B" (¥' 4 - d") 


W 

+1“, 


the sign ofp' being contained in A^, and 
where 

JSf^ {V + cV + a' + ¥ 4- ¥) + (h' + cl') {a' 4 ¥ -f o') 
W'^f'Kh" 4 cl"+ a" + h" -f c") 4 (h" + d") {a" + h"+ c") 


^ ^ 4 + 9 

A' = (])' 4 cl') m' — (g' 4 ¥ 4 ^0 ¥ 

X' ==z 4 7, ¥ 

d A" d 4 y 

Thus the general expressions for the two functions Z> and S are : 
/ B' N" A'') 
r ~ E"^N' (h" 4 cl") 'fx' 

w 


JD' 


S' 


' JSI' 


A' 


for Station I. 


and = C = 


N' 


A" 


T" E' N" {b'+d') f' X" 


S": 




' E" 


A' 


j 


J-for Station IL 


Migid fulfilment of the two functions D — o and S — o. 

2) can only become zero, for finite resistances of the branches, if 
p = S==o 

% e, if A == 0 

ISTow, to keep A — o we may adopt two essentially different modes of 
re-adjustment, namely : — ^ 

Either leave the coils and their armatures stationary, and adjust ba- 
lance by altering the resistances of the branches (a 4 h) and (b 4 d) sepa- 
rately or simultaneously, or leave the resistances of these branches constant, 
and move the coils or their armatures. These two cases are to be consi- 
dered separately. 

(«.) Ee-adjustment of balance by altering the resistances of the 
branches, ^ 

As a and b are resistances which in the form of coils have to exert 
magnetic force, it is impracticable to suppose them variable. If they have 
been once selected, they must necessarily be kept constant, whence it follows 
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that the re-adjustment of balance is restricted to a variation of the resis- 
tances li and d. 

But as p is a function of and dyia establish balance bj altering one 
of them only, would invariably result in an alteration of p, and consequently 
immediate balance would become an impossibility. 

Thus in order to readjust balance, and at the same time to keep p 
constant,^ we must vary 7^ and simultaneously. 

Now, it can be proved in exactly the same manner for the differential 
method as it was for the bridge, that in order to make the disturbance 
of balance for any given variation in the system as small as possible we must 
make p as large as possible, whence it follows from the form of p that 

f z==z 5 -f ^ 

the regularity conditioh’C^ for the differential method. 

But since 

+ 13 

it follows that to re-establish balance by an alteration of the resistances h 
and (I while /?, and p keep constant, we have to vary all the four bran- 
ches liy w and f simultaneously, in such a manner that their variations 
fulfil the following condition : 

8 /=== === ==== — 

which is simple enough to allow of its practical application j but wbicli 
nevertheless shows again the inferiority of the differential method as com- 
pared with the doxible balance, L e,, in order to fulfil immediate balance, the 
key equation, and the regularity condition for the differential method, we 
have to make the four branches of the system simultaneouvsly variable, while 
in the double balance the same ejfiect can be obtained by having 07 ie branch 
only variable (the b branch). 

It is worth while to mention here that there is a special case of obtain- 
ing inmiediaie balance for the difierentxal method by the adjustment in one 
branch, namely, when/’==o, for then p would be independent of d, and 
therefore balance could be obtained by varying d without altering p. 

However, on account of the key eqiiation f = to + it would follow 
from/==: 0 , that f3 must be zero also, which represents a physical impossi- 
bility inasmuch as the internal resistance of galvanic cells cannot be reduced 

» p = « + A + ^L±^ f 

keep a, h and/ constant and vary h and whence we should have : 

=: (5 + + /) {h ^ cl ^ f + U) Bh + /2 Bdz=:o 

an eqtiation, wliich it is always possible to fulfil for any variations of Ii and d if taken of 
opposite signs, although it may be difficult to achieve it pi'actically by a simple motion, 
such as that of turning a handle. The absolute value of these variations depends of 
coiu’se on the variation of e which disturbs the balance, and in order to have accelerated 
balance we ought to decrease h and increase d when c increases, and vice ventu 
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to zero, not even approximately. Besides tire E. M. F. requisite for duplex 
working being necessarily comparatively large, ^ will always be a quantity 
wbicb cannot be neglected against the otlier resistances of tbe system, even 
if the single cells were of small I'esistance, 

But supposing it were practicable to construct a battery of exceedingly 
low internal resistance, then, as /'=: it would be necessary to make 

^ = o and 3 = 0 another physical impossibility, as 1) must consist of con- 
volutions to produce magnetism, and d must be variable to produce balance. 

This solution /'== 5 = w -f- j3 = o, or even each of tliese three 

branches of an only exceeding!}’- small resistance, must therefore be rejected. 
(h.) Adjustment ofhalance hy moving the coils or armatures. 

This, it will be clear, is the solution for immediate balance, for sucli a 
mode of adjustment would involve no relation between the resistances of the 
three branches, leaving their determination free for other purposes. In order 
that the slightest movement of the two coils, or their armatures, may pro- 
duce the required balance, it will be best to move both the coils or armatures 
simultaneously in the same direction. In fact to be able to produce balance, 
no matter how great the variation in the resistance of the line may become, 
it will be necessary to make the coils movable for the changes of sea sons, 
and the armatures for the daily changes. 

It is clear that the differential method, when balance is adjusted by the 
movement of the coils or armatures, can alone be compared in efficiency with 
the double balance, and the superiority of the latter is most striking. While 
immediate balance, and the fulfilment of the other two essential conditions, 
can be obtained with the double balance method within any given range by a 
variation of the resistance in oyie single branch (& branch), this same result 
with the differential method can only be arrived at by either supposing four 
branches simultaneously variable, or by supposing the coils and armatures 
movable, — both pre-supposing complicated mechanical arrangements requir- 
ing delicate workmanship and being liable to get out of order. 

Hapid approximation of the two functions D and S foivards zero. 
Supposing the fulfilment of the key equation as one of the most essen- 
tial conditions, we know that 

p = S for each station invariably. 

Now for Station 1 we have 

P'=S' = JE'~ 

where 

A' = (b' + d') m' ( a' + h' + c') nf 

IT* =f* {h* d* a' h^ <?^) -f- (1/ d*^ (a* -f* h* -f* c*) 

If we call cf that value of the measured circuit, which for any given 
values of the two branches b' -f d' and a' + produces balance in Station 
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I, L e, for wlncli A' : 
Tbeeomos N' -f- SAT'. 
Tims we liave 
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n' Bo', while 


S' = JS' 
S' 


n' Se' 
Wn' 


Bo' 


f (h' + d') 

hut as a' + hf + ir-rTTT^^ = p' the complex resistance in Station I, and 

j 0 ’T W 

as further Bo' can he neglected against o', we have finally : 

w—Jl—. JfL 

f' + y-^d'c'+p' 

EurtheiMz-', the force exerted hy the coil on a given magnetic pole 
when the unit current passes through the coil, can he expressed as follows : 

where / is a coefficient depending only on the dimensions and shape of the 
coil, on the manner of coiling the wire, and on the integral distance of the 
coil from the magnetic x^ole acted upon. 

Thus we have 

s/h’ Be' 


S' == H': 


■-E'. W. 6' 


b' + f d' c' -J- p' 

Now supposing the factor W' constant, f S' becomes smaller the 
smaller 0 is. 

In the second part it has been proved quite generally that 0 decreases 
permanently with increasing p' p"^ no matter to what special cause the varL 
ation of c' is due, whence again it follows that p should he a maximum. 

From the form of p however we see that for any given sum h + f + dy 
p becomes largest if 

which is the regularity oonditM^ of the differential method. 

This expression supposes that the thickness of the insulating covering of the vure 
can be neglected against the diameter of the wire, which is allowable, r*' is a constant 
with respect to ¥, 

f* 

t That W' can be kept constant while 6' decreases and — ^ varies, and/'+ ¥ + (¥ 

is constant, it mil be clear is possible, for if 5> o tbe vanation of ¥ + d' may bo 
considered entirely due to a variation of d', equal and opposite in sign to tbe variation 
of Itd^ =s 0 then we must consider ¥ variable with ¥ in order to keep 7P constant 
. f . 

while*" varies, which is admissible since the position of the coils has not boon fixed as 
yet. . 
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To have 8' therefore for anj variation as small as possible, we must 
make/’= I -f d. Substituting this value of/ we get an expression for 8^ 
wliicli sliows that it has an absolute maximum for h but no minimum, from 
■which we conclude that h should be made either very much smaller or very 
imieli larger than the value which corresponds to a maximum of >8, but no fixed 
relation between Z> and d or a can be found. 

In order to prove that h -f- J ==•/ is the solution^ we must now show 
that it also makes D as small as possible. 

But as D = -l 


we have only to show that the regularity condition h + il ^ f makes P 
either as large as possible, or, which would be still better, a maximum. 

Now 

wbere is the current wbicb enters the line at point 2 (Fig. 2) when 
Station II is sending alone, while pf is the factor which determines the loss 
through leakage of the line, and X' is the factor to which the magnetic force, 
exerted by the current A'' p in Station I, is proportional. 

f as "well as X' are functions of the resistances in vStation I only'^ but 
not of those in Station II. 

Now for constant values of /and X' (/. e. leaving everything in Station I 
constant) F' becomes larger the larger A'^ is : 

Substituting its value for and dividing numerator and denominator 
by 4* we get 

TpFf 

: 

M. ' — r-tr / If t iJfx ■ 


Supposing balance in Station II rigidly fulfilled, we hare 
(6"+ d") ot" — (a" + + c") «" = 0. 

.% d' = Q>" + d") — {a’> + ¥). 

Substituting this value of in the expression for A^^ and reducing, 
we get 

jl’ _ _ BUWi" ^ 

f" t" x/h" + 2 " ( 6 " + <?"+/") s/a" 


nt— - • \'s=m' + 
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r" 


Dividing l)y and putting -j, = we have 


Aft _ -ptt, ^ ^ 

f + {¥ -f -I- f’ 

This expression has a maximum^ for 

4. cf 

%vhich contradicts the regularity condition y* = 5 + so long as dis different 


from zero. 

Thus, in order to fulfil the regularity condition, and the maximum 
current, for the differential method simultaneously, we must put up 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ d ^0 ■ 

It has, however, been shewn that in order to have immediate balance, 
when adjusting balance by a variation in the resistances, we have to 
alter the resistances of the four branches h + d, a 4 * and lo + P simul- 
taneously according to a relation already given. Thus it is proved that 
adjustment of balance by an alteration of the resistances must be rejected, 
since, as pointed out before, a variation of the resistances of the coil h is 
impracticable. 

We are obliged, therefore, to adjust balance by moving the coils or 
their armatures, and the further solution of the problem is only required, 
when this mode of adjustment is adopted. 

Maximum magnetic moment. 

It has now been proved that d is to be made zero, in order to be able 
to fulEl the conditions of regularity and maximum current simultaneously ; 
and that therefore, to obtain immediate balance, readjustment of balance is 
to be effected by a movement of the two coils a and 1 ) or their armatures, 
and not^ as has been generally proposed, by an alteration of the resistance 
in the branches {a 4- li) and (b 4* d^. 

Hence h appearing in the denominator of P only, and h >« 0 not being 
any more required for adjusting balance, the best value we can give to h 
is : — 


h 0 


which will make P, obviously largest.! 

In order to keep tke balance in Station H idgid when varies wo must suppose 
simultaneously variable with b'*. This is perfectly justified, for can be altered by 
an appropriate movement of the coils to keep up the balance in Station II without al- 
tering tlio outgoing current A*'. 

t The resistances d and without exerting magnetic force, were originally iiitiu- 
duced in order to investigate the possibility of adjusting balance by an alteration of the 
resistances in the branches. But since it has been shown that this mode of adjustment 

is to bo rejected it is of course clear that the dead resistances in these branches should 
he made zero when IP will become largest. 
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Substituting therefore in the expression for P 
]i = d = 0 
f :=:io ^ 

we get 

JD' M t \ 

2(»" + c") + r^ 

and' 


for Station I. 


,, Station II, 


2 (of + &) + V ^ 

These two expressions do not as yet contain the balance conditions. 


The factors 

2 {a'^ 4 * c") 4 

are identical, namely : — 


+ h' 


P = P' + P". 


2 (a'' 4 <?") 4 y 2 (g/ 4 o') 4 h' Q 

Where C = i {2 (»' + a" + Z' + I") + 5' H* &"} + 

4- («" + 1") («' -f- Z' + 5') + (d + Z') (»" + I" + I") 

as can be easily calculated by sustituting for p and c their known values. 

In the second investigation it has been stated why T' and P'^ cannot 
be made maxima separately, and that we could do nothing else but make 
their sum a maximum. In this case we have to do the same. Hence the 
question to be solved is reduced to the following : 

F=.JP +P =*. 

is to be made a maximum with respect to the variables h, q and r, while 
they are linked together by two condition equations, namely : — 

/ (of 4 <?" ) — f \/ a' b* =0 balance in Station I 

and + £'V^' = o ,, „ H 

This general problem can be solved in exactly the same way as it was 
in the second investigation. It is however not needed to do this again, 
since the general solution can be written down from inference, after having 
solved the special problem for a line which is perfect in insulation. 

Suppose that ^ == oo , or at least very large as compared with V 4 V 
= P, then obviously P' and P"'' become identical without condition, 
namely : — 

P' _ p« _ p _ 2 y y/J + ta/I 

i L + 2a + h 

while the two balance equations become also identical namely : — 

2 2 \/ a b — r (I 4 S 4 - ~ - • 
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li' we substitute the value of r from the balance e^jiuatiou in the expres- 
sion tor Pj we get 

P= 

4i a 2 L ^ h 

which has an absolute maximum with respect to a only, namely 

■ . e? =s — +~ ... 

. . 2 4 

Sulistituting this value of a in the last expression for P we get : 
di 2 P Hb ^ 

Whence it follows that P becomes largest for I = o, otherwise h re» 
mains indetenninate ; q on the other hand should be made as largo as 
possible. 


If we now put v ■■ 
tioii, we get 


“7 and develope its value from the balance ecj[ua« 




I /: 

2^/2 


q 2 V 2 P + 5 

The solution of the 1st problem of the differential method, wdien the 
line is perfect in insulation, is tlierefore 

Ji d ^ 0 

10 + (3 
L I 
«= 2 + 4 

/ZTZ 

2 V 2 P + ^ 

The absolute value of h is left indeterminate,^ and we only know that 
the smaller it can he made the better. 

But to fulfil this best condition f=:h^ 2 v -j* j3 = a represents a 
physical impossibility, since neither the internal resistance of constant 
galvanic cells, can he made zero, not even approximately, nor which must 
have convolutions in order to act magnetically. 

The larger/ = I = to + (3 becomes, for practical reasons, the more 
the differential method, even under the best quantitative arrangements as 
given above, will become inefficient as compared with the double balance. 


^ Practically, however, it may be said, that 5 is ; for generally /3, the inter- 
nal resistance of the signalling battery is detoiminod hy the nature and number of 
galvanic cells required for duplex working. We must only remember that /? should bo 
made somewhat larger than 0, in order to have an adjustable resistance in the battery 
branch, which may he used for compensating any variation of the battery resistance? 
that the equation. /= l> to -h 0 may bo permanently fulfilled. 
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Now bj iufereiice %Ye get for a line with leakage, i, <?, ?* c x 


Y Approximately, 


The above values for a and v are somewhat too large, but in practical 
application they are quite correct enough. 

The physical reason that this solution for the differential method gives 
an indeterminate result, is simply due to the fact that the force which pro- 
duces the signals in the differential method is due to the combined magnetic 
actions .of tivo separate coils through which unequal currents pass, instead of 
to one coil, as in the bridge method. On account of 5 = /*, it follows that 
the current which passes through the I> coil is only half of that passing 
through the a coil. Thus, in order to make the most of the arrived currents, 
5 and should be both equal to zero, or, in other words, placing all the 
convolutions in a and none in h must clearly give the greatest magnetio 
force. Obviously, however, such a solution could not fulfil the balance con- 
dition in the sending station. 

The value of 5 should be chosen as small as practicable and its minimum 
value is the internal resistance of the signalling battery. How much 
larger b should be taken, depends on the absolute variation of /5, i. a., on tlie 
constancy of the resistance of the signalling battery. If the battery is very 
constant with respect to internal resistance, then b need be only very little 
larger than /5, which determines the adjustable resistance w. 

For instance minotto cells can be easily prepared with an internal re- 
sistance of 10 B. A. IT. per single cell. Their minimum resistance, obtained 
hj working, is never less than 5 b. a. and if the zincs are changed from 
time to time, their maximum resistance will scarcely ever be higher then 
10 B. A. IT. 

Hence to make b about 50% larger than /5 will suffice, by which, if 
^ is known, the greatest value of w is fixed. 

The absolute value of jS can be determined from the number of cells 
which have to be connected up successively, in order to work a given instru- 
ment through a given line, when the circuit Fig. 2 is adopted. This abso- 
lute value of ^ will therefore not only depend on the electrical state of the 
line and the nature of the cells, but also on the absolute sensitiveness of the 
difierentiai instrument employed. 


« = _ + _ 

= + 

2 4 


= 1 /_J1_ 

2V2i'+6' 

1 pi— 

2 V 2 
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To make therefore as small as possible, a sensitive construction of the 
differential instrument becomes requisite ; further cells of high e. m. e. and 
low constant resistance are best adapted for forming the signalling battery. 
In order to get the widest limits in the variation of lo it is clear that that ^ 
should be selected which is calculated from the maximum number of cells 
required to produce the signals with sufficient force. The greatest number 
of cells is obviously required when the line is at its lowest insulation, in 
India during the monsoon. 

The value — is what has been termed the mechanical arrangement 
9 . 

of the differential instrument.^^ 

If + /5 has been determined by fixing then has its smallest 

value for L largest, which is the case when the line is perfect in insulation ; 
when the coil a must be closest to the magnetic pole acted upon, and the 
coil h furthest away from it. 

The highest value of 'q we obtain by substituting the lowest Z, i, e» 
when the line is at its lowest insulation ; wlien the coil h must be nearest to 
the magnetic point acted upon, and the coil a furthest away from it. 

Hence the two limits of being fixed by the known limits between 
which L varies, the extent of movement of the two coils is also fixed, and 
consequently, if q is chosen arbitrarily, the construction of the differential 
instrument is determined. But even q is not quite arbitrary, since we know 
the form, dimensions and resistance of the coils, which, for instance, in Sie- 
mens’ polarized relays on any given line, have to produce the magnetism in 
single circuit to get the signals with engineering safety. 

The solution of the 1st problem of the diff erential method is therefore : 

1. Balance in each station must be obtained by a 
movement of the two acting coils or their ai'matnres, 
either singly or better simultaneously in the same di- 
rection, and not by an alteration of the resistances in the 
branches, 

2. If this mode of adjusting balance be adopted, then the solution is : 

d =^h== o 
f =b = w + /3 


a 


2 ^4 

■- =1 / 
q 2V 2 


2 L + b 

It will now be clear that the given solution fulfils the following essen- 
tial conditions : 

* J. A. S. B., Vol. XLI, Ft. n, p. 148, 

Phil. Mag., Vol. XLIV, p. 166. 
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(i) . Any mricvtion of the resistance in the total system has the least 

possible disturbing effect on the receiving instrument. 

(ii) . Any disturbance of balance can he eliminated by an appropriate 

movement of the two acting coils or their armatures^ imtlioiit 
disturbing balance in the distant station, 

(iii) . Conditional maximum magnetic moment of the receiving instru- 

ment. 

(iv) . Conditional maximum current. 


Abdei^dum I. 

Here I wisli to give some additional explanations and corrections with 
reference to the 1st and 2nd parts of this investigation. 

In J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIII, 1874, Pt, II, p. 20, I have substituted 
eV= X' -f p" 

without stating that this expression for e' is only approximately true. 
The correct expression for <?' is clearly 

i ..j, I" 

which approximates closely towards L' + if Z" -!• is sufficiently small as 
compared with i. This for any line in good electrical condition, will always 
be the case. 

At page 9, in the foot note, for as nearly as possible eguaV^ read as 
nearly as possible proportionaV^ 

At page 20, ^ === i («* — /) + 2 {H—g) 


should be 


dg 

dQ 

dg 


= Z (g^ — g^) 2 a (a d — y^)= 


At pages 19 and 224 after having shewn that 

« +/=.7 + d 

I conclude at once that on account of equation Y1 {g d — gf~ o) 

a=g = d==:f vin 

while mathematically it follows only that 
a=g 

and > d==f 

These two equalities do certainly not contradict equation YIII but they 
do not necessitate it. 

The additional reason why equation VIII should be chosen follows 
from the balance condition 

ad — b c ~o 
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Therefore I becomes largest for auy given c and any given {a -f J), if 
we put a = cl, 

33 at I largest is required for two separate reasons : 

1. If the immediate balance is disturbed by an alteration of the resis- 
tance of one or more of the four branches, which may happen, especially by 

i, e,, p (battery resistance) varying, then p becomes at once a function of 
Zi, i e,, an increasing one with h. Thus in order to keep p as large as pos- 
* sibie, and at the same time as constant as possible, h should be selected 
largest, 

2. Turther by making ^ as large as the circumstances will admit, we 
clearly have the largest sent and largest received currents, which will be 
clear without calculation. In fact later on, page 232, it has been shewn that 
a == d is the condition for the maximum signalling current. 


Addendum II. 

Since the 3rd Februaiy, 1875, the main line from Bombay to hladras 
had been successfully worked duplic^ By means of the “double balance 
method.’’ 

This line is worked direct, i e,, without any translating instruments, 
and is 797 miles in length ; it consists almost throughout of No, 5-1 wire 
B. W. Gr, (diameter 5i m. m.) and is supported chiefly on the Prussian 
insulator. 

The section of this line from Bombay to Callian is exposed to the de- 
structive influence of a tropical sea climate ; between Callian and Poona the 
line passes over the Westerii Ghats, the dense fogs .during the cold wcathej; 
and the heavy rains during the South-west monsoon on these hills seriously 
affect its insulation ; from Poona to Sbolapore and Bellary, the lino runs in- 
land and experiences a climate on the whole favourable for the maintonanee 
of constant and liigb insulation ; between Bellary and Madras ’ however, tlie 
line again comes under the influence of a most unfavourable climate, especial- 
ly just before and during the continuation of the North-east monsoon, when 
the atmosphere at a high temperature, is saturated with moisture and salt, 
leaving conducting deposits on the surface of the insulators. 

Consequently during the South-west monsoon the resultant fault is 
near Bombay, during the hot weather it shifts towards the middle of the 
line, and in November when the rains set in at Madras and the weather on 
the Bombay side is clearing up, the resultant fault is situated close to 
Madras. 
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JBy February next, duplex working will therefore have been submitted 
to a most severe test, applied as it will have been for a whole year to a long 
line the electrical condition of which is highly variable with respect to 
season and locality, and its practicability will doubtless again be clearly 
proved, as has already been the case on the Calcutta- Bom ba}- line, 1600 miles, 
where under no more favourable climatic conditions, duplex has, for the past 
twelve months not only fulfilled but surpassed the expectations formed of it, 
j^o difficulties have been experienced, and it is believed never will be. 

Strange as it may appear from a theoretical point of view, it will 
nevertheless be found in practice, that a line worked duplice carries more 
than double the traffic of the same line worked singly ; for it represents two 
lines carried on different posts far distant from one another, instead of 2 
parallel lines on the same posts, and consequently the highly injurious effects 
of voltaic induction are eliminated. 

Further the receiving signallers, not being provided with keys, are 
unable to interfere with messages during their transmission. 

Corrections and repetitions do not necessitate a “'stoppage of work, for 
they are obtained in the following maimer : the receiving signaller marks 
with a cross, or underlines the words to be repeated, and places the message 
by the side of the sending signaller, who calls for the repetitions directly he 
has finished the message he is transmitting, and during this call the distant 
station may iiither send fresh messages or may also call for repetitions ; 
consequently single working need never he resorted to, and the simultaneous 
exchange of messages and corrections becomes continuous. 

The Indian system of receiving (the sounder system which has now 
been universally recognised as the only right one hand for signalling) thus 
necessitates constant attention on the part of the receiving signallers, for any 
inattention on their part at once becomes known to the coutroiiing officer. 
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'K,^:B]iotograpliy in connection with the Olservatio7i of the Transit of Venus 

at Boorkee, Becemher 9th (Givil), 1874.—-5y Gajytain J. Wateehouse, 

Assistant Burveyor General of India, 

(Eeceived July 3 Oth ; — ^Read August 4 tli, 1875 .) 

In December last I communicated to the Society a brief account 
of tbe proposed arrangements for observing tbe Transit of Yenus at Eoor- 
kee, drawn up by Capt. W. M. Campbell, E. E,, and altbough tbe popular 
interest in tbe subject bas now somewhat worn off, a description of the opera- 
tions connected with tbe application of photograpliy to the observation in 
India of this very important asti'onomical event may not be without 
interest to tbe members of tbe Society, and as a record of experience gained, 
be useful on a future occasion. 

Object of Bhotogra'phic OSs^ri^^^wm—Without entering into the 
consideration of tbe astronomical problems involved, it may be briefly 
stated that the object in view in making photographic observa- 
tions of the Transit of Yenus was to obtain a series of images show- 
ing, with the utmost attainable accuracy, the exact relative positions 
of the planet and tbe sun at carefully noted times during the pro- 
gress of the Transit at tbe different stations of observation ; so that 
by combining these photographs, tbe path of tbe planet across the solar 
disc might be accurately determined and the solar parallax be estimated by 
comparing the paths thus deduced for different stations. It was further 
proposed to endeavour to secure a graphic time-record of tbe exact 
moments at which the internal contacts of tbe planet and tbe limb of 
tbe sun took place, by means of an arrangement enabling a large 
number of photographic pictures to be taken on a single plate at 
intervals of a second or so just about the time of contact. It was antici- 
pated that results of tbe highest possible value and reliability would be 
obtained if photograx^hs sufficiently exact to allow of minute micrometrical 
measurement could be secured, as such photograiffis would form a permanent 
and indisputable record, entirely free from the errors and imperfections in- 
separable from personal observation, and have tbe further advantage that they 
might be examined at leisure and, if necessary, carefully compared by seve- 
ral independent examiners. How far these anticipations have been fulfilied 
still remains to be seen ; but as several hundred photographs have been ob- 
tained in various parts of the world by different pbotograxffiic processes and 
with dissimilar instruments, sufficient data will probably have been gained 
to test tbe value of photography for observations of so delicate a nature 
and, if this is satisfactorily proved, to show by what methods it may most 
successfully be apxdied. 
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The superintendence of the official arrangements for the observation 
of the Transit in Northern India was entrusted to Colonel Tennantj 
E. E., who has done so much to further the progress of astronomy and 
solar physics in this country, and was one of the first to recognise the 
value of photography as a means of recording the Transit. He selected 
Eoorkee in the N. W. Provinces as his station of observation, partly on 
account of the great advantages to be gained by the proximity of the Canal 
Workshops for setting up the observatory and the repair and adjustment of 
instruments. 

Bliotoheliografh . — Itwas arranged that photographic observations should 
form part of Colonel Tennant’s programme and that with this object he should 
be furnished with a photoheliograph by Dallmeyer, of the same construction 
as those supplied to the English and Eussian expeditions. These instruments 
were on the same principle as the photoheliograph designed by Dr. Warren 
De la Eue for the Kew Observatory, and consisted of a telescope com- 
bined with a photographic camera, equatorially mounted, and driven by 
clockwork. According to a description given by the maker, the object 
glass was 4 in. diameter and 60 in. focal length, corrected to com- 
bine the chemical and visual foci. The image of the sun formed at the prin- 
cipal focus was about ^ in. in diameter and was thrown on to an enlarging 
combination by which an enlarged image about 4 in. diameter was projected 
on to the sensitive photographic plate arranged as in an ordinary camera. A 
little in front of the enlarging lens was a slide pierced with two circular 
openings, one fitted with spider-web crosslines and the other with a glass 
plate ruled with a fine reticule of squares, and capable of adjustment so as 
to be brought into the focus of the object-glass in order that the cross-wires 
and reticule might be enlarged and brought to fine focus at the same time 
as the image of the sun. The pictures could thus be taken with the cross- 
wires, which served as a reference mark for measurements in connection with 
the declination and right ascension circles, or with the reticule, by means 
of which any optical distortion caused by the secondary enlargement of 
the image could be measured. 

The quick exposure of the plates was effected by means of a shutter 
sliding between the cross-wires and the enlarging lens, in which position the ~ 
object could be effected with a minimum of motion. This shutter was held 
at its lower end by a spring and was arranged so that when raised to its 
full extent, by means of a string attached to its upper end, the passage of the 
solar rays to the sensitive plate was cut off. This string passed over a 
pulley on the body of the instrument and had at the end a hook on which 
a loop of strong cotton thread was attached and, being stretched so as to 
pass over a conical block fixed on the camera, retained the shutter in its 
raised position. When the thread was cut, the force of the spring imme- 
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diatcly drew down the shutter and allowed a momentary exposure of the 
sensitive plate to the solar rays diming the passage of a slit in the shatter, 
the width of which could be increased or diminished at will from nil to *5 
of an inch by means of another slide worked by a screw connected with a 
graduated scale. The rapidity of motion of the shutter could also be regu- 
lated by increasing or diminishing the tension of the spring by means of 
a screw. 

■When the shutter was down the solar rays were quite cut off ; but by 
a simple arrangement a circular aperture above the exposing slot could be 
brought into a position coiicentrie with the axis of the telescope, thus per- 
mitting the whole bundle of rays to pass uninterruptedly through the 
camera and enabling the image to be examined for focussing, &e. 

The camera of the photoheliograph was constructed to take plates six 
inches square. The position of the image on the plates was regulated, by^ 
means of a finder fixed on the outside of the telescope tube and consisting 
of a lens throwing an image of the sun upon a screen made of talc covered 
with paper, and adjusted so that when the enlarged image was in its pro- 
per position on the ground glass of the camera the finder image just filled 
a square ruled on the talc screen.* 

Janssen Slide . — A repeating arrangement for taking several pictures on 
one plate, designed by Dr. Warren De la Eue on the principle proposed by tlie 
eminent French astronomer M. Janssen, and known as the Janssen slide, also 
formed part of the equipment. This arrangement having been fully described 
and figured by Dr. De la llue,t E will sufiice to say that it consists of a circular 
wooden case about 12 in. in diameter and 2 in. deep, with a removable shutter 
in front and constructed so as to be fitted on to the camera in the position 
occupied by an ordinary dark slide. Eevolving on a central axis within this 
ease is a metal disc or plate -holder, with 60 radial slots and as many circular 
spaces racked in its edge, carrying the sensitive plate held between rings 
strongly eieetroplated with silver. Outside the case, in front, a second smaller 
disc revolves just outside the shutter and is provided with a -radial opening 
capable of being opened or closed at pleasure, so as to regulate the exposure 
by admitting more or less light to the plate througli a radial slit cut in the 
shutter of the slide, about 1 in. long and exactly corresponding in position 
and width to the sixtieth part of the circumference of the plate. The axis of 
this exposing disc passes through the ease and carries a pin which fits into 
the slots in the edge of the revolving plate-holder and is turned, from outside 
the case, by means of a winch arranged with gearing, so that it may be 

^ The screen originally supplied with the instrument was of parchment, hut as 
this was found to expand and contract with the variations of moisture in the ah it 
was advantageously replaced by the talc and paper screen, 
t Eoy. Ast. Soc. Montlily Notices, May 1874. 
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worked eitlier by band or automatically by means of clockwork. Tins axis 
also carries an ivory ring on the periphery of which is fixed a piece of 
platinum wire which, as the axis revolves, comes into contact with a strip of 
platinum fixed on a spring attached to a connector, so that it may be placed 
in electrical communication with a chronograph and electric clock and thus 
enable tbe precise moment to be recorded, when the uncovering of the aperture 
in the shutter of the slide by the exposing disc exposes a portion of the plate 
to the sun. As there are sixty slots and tbe aperture corresponds to the 
sixtieth part of the circumference of the plate, it is evident that for each 
entire revolution of the plate-holder sixty distinct images will be impres- 
sed on as many separate portions of the plate within an annular space about 
1 in. wide round its circumference. 

The apparatus is constructed so that the plane of the sensitive collodion 
film shall exactly coincide with that of the focussing screen of the camera, 
and in order to adjust the instrument so as to obtain an image of any de- 
sired portion of the solar limb or disc, it is arranged that when the sensitive 
plate ivS in the proper position for receiving the first image of the sixty, 
the observer candook from behind, through a series of three red glasses, one 
of which is in front of the plate, on the exposing disc, and the other two be- 
hind it, one on the revolving plate-holder and the other on the wooden 
case. The three glasses are coincident only in one position, L (?., when the 
stop, formed by racking the last of the radial slots for only a short dis- 
tance, is on the right of the axis ; and as the stop is on the left of the axis 
after a complete revolution, the revolving plate-holder must always be 
reversed through an entire revolution after each operation in order to bring it 
into the proper position for focussing. While focussing, the sensitive plate 
itself acts as a focussing screen. 

By means of clockwork the rate of revolution of the plate-holder could 
be so adjusted that fclie exposures might be made at intervals varying from 
about half a second to two seconds, but as it was desirable not to exj^ose tbe 
separate pictures too rapidly, the rate was set so tliat the entire revolution 
might be accomplished in about a minute and a half. 

Preliminary trials with Dry Plates. — I received intimation about the 
middle of August 1874 that, with the concurrence of the Surveyor General, my 
services were likely to be placed at Colonel Tennant’s disposal for the superin- ^ 
tendence of the photographic observations. As there appeared to be a general 
opinion in Europe that a dry process would be most suitable for con- 
tinuous observations lasting over a period of some hours and would 
have other special advantages for the purpose, the first thing to bo done 
was to select the process to be used and to gain some experience in working 
it ; and althougli the weather at that time of the year was most unfavorable 
to pliotography and very tiying to work in, all the time t!iat could be 
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spared from my regular office duties was devoted to preliminary trials of 
dry plates in Calcutta till October, when I joined Colonel Tennant at 
Eoorkee. , 

It was understood that the English observers were to use the beer-al- 
bumen dry process recommended by Captain Abney, E. E., and therefore 
my first trials were with it; but althoiagh the instructions given by Captain 
Abney were carefully carried out, it was found impossible to obtain the 
exalted sensitiveness claimed for the plates and, though the pictures obtain- 
ed had many good qualities, the exposures were so long that I could not 
but consider the process unsuitable and look for some other by which 
more sensitive plates could be secured. The beer-albumen process was, 
however, tried on several different occasions, both in Calcutta and at Eoor- 
kee, wuth different collodions and various samples of beer, but always with 
the same result. 

The cause of the great want of sensitiveness shewn by these plates 
could not be discovered. Captain Abney says that those wdio have not 
succeeded with his process have not used a sufficiently porous collodion ; but 
on this occasion several collodions were used, some containing a large pro- 
portion of water, hut without any noticeable advantage ; though other dry 
plates taken with the same collodions gave much greater sensitiveness.'^ 

It is possible that the beer used was not quite suitable from containing 
too large a quantity of chlorides or other substances detrimental to sensi- 
tiveness, and that this was probably the ease is shown by the fact that a 
much greater sensitiveness and generally better results were obtained with 
tlie mode of working the beer-albumen process recommended by Mr. 
Davies of Edinburgh, in which a small quantity of nitrate of silver is 
added to the beer with the effect of throwing down all the chlorides and 
much of a glutinous substance; but even this modification did not give 
quite satisfactory results and the idea of using the beer-albumen process 
for the Transit plates was given np. ' Although the process has no doubt 
yielded excellent results in the skilled hands of Captain Abney and others, 
the uncertain composition of the different liquids known as beer render it 
undesirable that this substance should be used in the preparation of dry 
plates which are to serve as a standard for scientific purposes and from which 
comparable results are expected.. For such purposes more certainty and 

^ I have quite recently tried the beer-alhumen process again with samples of collo- 
dion yielding good results with other dry processes— hut found the plates just as in- 
sensitive as they were before. By flowing the films, after washing away the free 
silver, with a 10-grain solution of pyrogallio acid in beer, then again well washing, 
and finally flowing the plate with a mixture of glycerine and dilute albumen, x)latcs 
were obtained giving excellent results with at least ton times more sensitiveness than 
those prepared by Captain Abney’s plan. 
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niiiformity will be attained by the nse of materials wliicli are likely to be 
of nearly tlie same chemical composition in all parts of the world. 

As the beer-albumen process was not found to answer, attention was 
turned to other dry processes and several different methods were tried with 
varying results. 

At an early stage of the experiments it was found from trials with a 
rough photoheliograph, constructed in Calcutta for the purpose, that a pro- 
cess which might give very, good results for taking views &c. would not 
answer for the sun and vice versd; and the same was afterwards found to be 
the case when working with the English photoheliograph. 

Among the most promising dry processes tried in these preliminary 
experiments were the gum-gallic, in which the so-called preservative is 
composed of a solution of gum arabic and gallic acid, and a process in 
which the preservative was laudanum, either alone, as a dilute solution 
in water containing from 16 to 4 per cent, of laudanum, or mixed with 
gum arabic or gum tragacanth, in order to keep the pictures free from the 
stains liable to occur when using the laudanum alone. Excellent results 
for viSws were also obtained with a filtered mixture of laudanum and very 
thin arrowroot water. I was induced to use the laudanum from a state- 
ment of Prof. Yogel of Berlin, that plates prepared with morphia were 
more sensitive to the comparatively non actinic rays from the outer part of 
the solar disc; and though I did not remark any special superiority in 
this respect, the laudanum plates were found more sensitive than most of 
the others tried. Plates prepared with a saturated solution of morphia in 
water also* gave good results. 

The addition of nitrate of uranium to the nitrate of silver bath used 
for sensitising the plates, as recommended by Captain Abney, was found 
advantageous for most of the dry plates, giving increased sensitiveness and 
other good qualities. As some doubt has lately been thrown on the advan- 
tage of the uranium bath, it may be as well to state that in the ordinary 
wet process with bromo-iodised collodion I have found that no advantage is 
gained by the addition of the uranium salt to the nitrate bath, but, on the 
contrary, there is a great loss of sensitiveness. With dry plates, however, 
it is different, the gain in sensitiveness is well-marked and the shadows 
appear cleaner than on plates sensitised in the ordinary bath without the 
uranium. 

Blirinlcage of the Collodion films , — When it was first proposed to 
employ xffiotography in observing the Transit, it was objected that the 
collodion processes would be unsuitable on account of the shrinkage or 
contraction the collodion films undergo in drying. De la Rue in 1861 
made some very careful expeiuments, the result of which was to shew that 
with proper precautions the shrinkage was entirely in the thickness of 
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the collodion film : more recently, however, Paselien had found this 
contraction to amount to not less than of the length of the plate 

with albumenised plates, and to of unalbumenised plates j in one 

instance it being so much as yfy of the length and of the breadth of 
the albumenised plate. Eutherfurd, on the other hand, found that if 
the plates received a preliminary coating of albumen, the shrinkage of the 
wet film in drying did not exceed j gV/ and was, on an average, about five 
times less. Prof. H. Vogel, of Berlin, also made some experiments on tlie 
conditions affecting the stability of the collodion film, which proved the 
value of a siihstratum as a preventive of contraction of the film and shewed 
that dry plates were less liable to contraction than wet. Captain Abney 
and Colonel Stuart Wortley, when experimenting on a dry process to be used 
for the transit by the English expeditions, also gave this subject their care- 
ful consideration and came to the conclusion that with proper precautions the 
amount of shrinkage would be so small as to he negligible. Notwithstanding 
this concurrence of testimony as to the possibility of disregarding the contrac- 
tion of the film, I thought it desirable to satisfy myself as to the suitability 
in this respect of the various dry processes I was trying, and the platSs were 
therefore tested by a method which I afterwards found was somewhat similar 
to that followed by Dr. De la Rue, and appeared to have the advantage of 
entirely avoiding any chance of error from parallax caused by want of absolute 
contact between the test lines and the collodion film. Several glass plates 
five inches square were prepared by drawing on them, with a very fine diamond 
point, diagonal lines through the corners of the plates. With the intersec- 
tion of the diagonals as a centre, a circle was described 4 in. in diameter, so 
that it might correspond in size with the solar disc on the plates to be taken 
during the Transit. These test plates were then coated with the usual 
albumen substratum and prepared exactly in the same way as the dry 
plates under trial. They were exposed to light from the haek, so that an 
impression of the engraved lines was obtained through the film. The 
plates were then developed in the same way as the other plates and when 
dry, examined under a very powerful micrometer capable of dividing to the 
titoVoo facilitate the examination, a piece of the film was 

cut away across the lines in different parts of the plate, and the course of 
the uncovered part of the line compared with the covered part. In no case 
was any perceptible difference found, except when the substratum had been 
purposely omitted, or processes used which gave rise to blistering of the 
film. The only chance of error I could see iii this plan was the sticking 
of the him to the rough surface of the engraved lines ; but in the eases 
where the film blistered it was found that the blistering was more marked 
on the lines than elsewhere, and so it would appear that the lines did not 
exert any particular influence on the free motion of the film. I had not 
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time to go into the subject very thoroughly nor the means of trying other 
tests. 

Arrangements of the Ohsermtory . — I arrived at Eoorkee on the 
13th October and thus had about eight weeks for preparation. Colonel 
Tennant had built an observatory with domes for all the observing in- 
struments and had allotted to me a very convenient dark room about 
ten feet square, attached to the dome in which the photoheiiograph had 
been erected and separated from it by a narrow passage about 7 feet 
long and 3 feet wide, I had doors placed at each end of this passage, so 
that communication could pass between the dome and the dark room 
without letting light into the latter ; and in order to avoid the necessity 
of constantly opening the doors for the |.)assage of the dark slides to and 
fro, a sort of box opening at both ends and large enough to hold a dark 
slide was let into the panelling of each of the doors, and the dark 
slides were thus easily passed backwards and forwards without any risk 
of letting in light or raising of dust. Double doors were also constructed at 
the entrance to provide for communication from outside without interruption 
of the work going on within. Tables and shelves were arranged in the 
dark room so as to keep all the operations and the necessary chemicals and 
appliances for each quite distinct ; thus there was a table for the nitrate 
baths and near it, shelves for the collodions and plate boxes. Another 
table with sink, was set apart for developing and close by, were shelves for 
the developers and chemicals &c. used for developing, A third table was 
used for changing dry plates and above it were shelves for the dry 
plate boxes. Some suck system was absolutely necessary in such import- 
ant operations, and the principle of a place for every thing and every thing 
in its place was rigidly adhered to. 

As it was undesirable to use the dark room iii the observatory for the 
preparation of plates and chemicals or as a store room, nothing was kept in it 
except the chemicals and apparatus actually required there. A dark room for 
the preparation of dry plates, testing baths, &c., was fitted up in a house 
immediately opposite the observatory, and here also all mixing of chemicals, 
cleaning plates, and other preparatory work was carried on and spare stores 
kept. 

The photoheiiograph had been erected by Colonel Tennant before my 
arrival on an isolated brick pillar in the centre of a circular room 12 feet in 
diameter, fitted with a revolving observatory dome. 

It was arranged that the times at which the several photographs were 
exposed should be recorded by electricity on a chronograph placed in an ad- 
joining room in electric communication with the standard clock, which also 
gave the time to a clock-dial placed in the dome, 
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This was efi'ected by the use of a tappet or make-circuit key, to which 
Colonel Teuuaiit had very iugeuiously "fitted a pair of scissors so that the 
act of cutting the thread to let loose the exposing sljutter of the photohe- 
liograph, completed the circuit and the exact time of exposure was thus 
instantaneously recorded on the chronograph. The Janssen slide was also 
fitted with arrangements for being placed in electric communication with 
the chronograph, so that every turn of the winch was recorded at the 
moment of exposing each picture round the eirciraiference of the plate. 

The sta'if of assistants at my disposal included three European assis- 
tant-photographers, Sergeant J. Harrold, R. B., of the Pliotograpliie 
Ilranch Surveyor Oenerars Ofiice, Calcutta, Lance-Corporal George and 
Private Pox, of H. M.^s 55th Regiment, who had been thoroughly trained 
by Colonel Tennant in the ordinary manipulations of the wet collodion 
process, witli three native servants for handing the plates to and fro and 
performing otlier menial duties. 

Treparatori/ Work and Drills . — One of the first things to be done 
before beginning the drills was to examine the whole stock of glass and 
carefully select about 200 of the best and most free from fiaws, which were 
carefully set aside to be used for the Transit, 

The dry plate trials were resumed with the advantag'e of having a 
suitable instrument to work with. The beer-albumen and other processes 
that had been found more promising in Calcutta were tried again, but 
were found not quite satisfactory with the sun; the tea and coffee 
processes, which I had not tried in Calcutta, were better and I finally 
adopted a modification of the cofiee process recommended by M. Con- 
stant of Lausaune, substituting albumen for gum to avoid the tendency 
to blistering so common when using gum, and also with the view 
of lessening photographic irradiation, against which the coffee proved a 
further protection. These plates were easily prepared and were found fairly 
sensitive, easily intensified, perfectly clear and free from hlurring in the 
shadows. 


The glass plates, having received a thin coating of albumen as a subs- 
stratum, were coated with collodion and sensitised by a somewhat prolonged 
immersion in a 40-grain silver bath, then washed in four changes of dis- 
tilled water and finally immersed in a resensitising solution, or so-called 
preservative, composed of 

Dried albumen 2 grammes 

Sugar 12 „ 

Coffee infusion made by boiling 80 grammes of 

coffee in 360 0. 0. of water 300 cub. cents. 

800 „ „ 

and then drained and dried without heat. 
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As soon as arrangements were sufficiently advanced, preliminary drills 
were commenced with tlie object of finding out tbe best mode of workinej 
in the event of dry plates being used, and after a few trials, it was arranged 
that instead of developing every twelfth dry plate, as proposed by the 
English observers, every fifth plate sliould be prepared by the wet process 
and developed at once to ascertain if all the adjustments were correct, the 
necessary alterations in the exposure of the plates being arranged by trials 
beforehand. 

Prom some cause all tbe dry plates prepared at Roorkee w^ere covered 
with spots, some transparent, others opaque and comet-like, and as it was 
impossible to trace tbe cause of these spots or to avoid them, even with the 
most careful precautions, trials were made, about the 17th November, to ascer- 
tain if the ordinary wet process could be used instead and, after working a few 
days, it was found that there was no difficulty in keeping a regular supply of 
plates eve-ry two minutes by tbe use of four sensitising baths. The superior con- 
venience ofworking by the wet-plate system and the great saving of time and 
trouble that would be gained became so manifest that it was definitely de- 
cided to adopt it and thenceforth the wet plate drills were carried on daily 
between the hours of 7 and 12, during which the Transit would take place ; 
as a rule in the early morning and forenoon, alternately, sometimes 
twice during the same day. Particular attention was given to practising 
the mounting of the Janssen slide by signal and again-unmounting it and 
resuming tbe ordinary plates in the interval. 

Although the use of dry plates was said to ]possess the great advantage of 
enabling irradiation to be much diminished by the use of albumen in the re- 
sensitizer and also in reducing the shrinkage of the film to a mininum j as well 
as great convenience in preparing and developing the plates at leisure free from 
excitement or hurry, and in facilitating the working of a large number of plates 
with a small staff of assistants, the substitution of the wet process had many 
advantages in avoiding the very tedious operations of preparing and developing 
so large a number of plates, which alone would have taken up about two days 
before and after the Transit, and more particularly in enabling the state of tiie 
•work to be seen throughout tbe Transit and any necessary alterations to be 
carried out immediately. The manipulations of the wet process were per- 
fectly familiar to all my assistants and by a division of labour they were 
able to carry on the work with ease and wuthout the slightest confusion. 

By giving the films a substratum I hoped to avoid any shrinkage of 
the collodion in drying and by placing pieces of wet red blotting paper behind 
the plates to lessen the tendency to irradiation. 

My programme of operations having been drawn up and approved by 
Colonel Tennant, the first rehearsal took place on the 2Sth November wdtli 
tolerable success, and several points were noticed as requiring modification. 
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After further praetiice, a second full rehearsal took place on the 2nd Decem- 
ber, and a final one on the 6tli, which was very successful ; 120 six-inch 
plates with G Janssens being* exposed in the course of the time the Transit 
was calculated to last. 

The preparations for the Transit itself, such as numbering and cleaning 
glasses, preparing and testing baths, and examining the minor adjustments 
of the instruments were commenced about a week beforehand. 

Unfortunately the weather for a few days before the Transit was very 
cloudy and most unfavorable for trials of cbemicals and testing the focal 
adjustments of the instrument, which caused some trouble and uncertainty. 

Although it was determined to adopt the wet process entirely 
for the Transit plates it was considered desirable to have a small 
supply of dry plates prepared in reserve in ease of accidents and to 
be used, if necessary, at times when the supply of wet plates could 
not readily be kept up. About a dozen of the six-inch and four of the 
Janssen plates were therefore prepared by the coffee-albumen process, already 
described, using a highly bromized collodion recommended by Captain Abney 
for sun pictures, which gave an intense picture with considerable sensitive- 
ness ; but owing to the short time between receiving the materials from 
England and their being used this collodion had scarcely time to ripen 
properly, and so could not have a fair trial. Captain Abney’s formula was — 

Thomas’ bromized collodion 20 oz. 

„ iodized „ 20 „ 

Alcohol s. g. , 805 6 to 8 „ 

Pj’i’oxyline SOO grs. 

Water 120 min. 

The plates were developed with the strong alkaline developer recom- 
mended by Captain Abney. 

One of these Janssen plates and four of the six-inch plates were used 
during the Transit and, with the exception of the spots, were excellent pic- 
tures, fairly sharp and dense, free from blurring, and, in some respects, better 
than many of the wet plates. 

Several days before the Transit 120 six-inch glasses were selected from 
those set aside as the best and were numbered with a diamond in one corner 
consecutively from 1 to 120, A reserve of about 30 plates was also selected 
and marked with a cross in one corner. The whole of these plates as 
well as a dozen of the best circular Janssen plates were then carefully 
cleaned and coated, on the unmarked side, with an albumen substra- 
tum, consisting of the white of one egg and about one drachm of 
ammonia to a wine-bottle of water, in order to prevent any rising 
of the film and consequent liability to shrinkage. The plates thus 
numbered and albumenised were arranged in order in five boxes^ hold* 
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ing two dozen each, with the marked corners running along the upper 
left hand side of the boxes. Each box was then legibly marked with a 
distinguishing letter and the numbers of the plates contained in it thus 

A sixth box containing marked plates was kept in reserve to be used 

if required, and it was arranged that any plates so used were to be numbered 
at the time of use with their proper number in order of sequence. 

It was also carefully enjoined on the assistants that the utmost care 
was to be taken to preserve the proper order of sequence of the plates 
throughout the operations, but that if, by accident, a plate should be left 
out or any alteration in sequence occur, the officer in charge should be at 
once informed of it and duly record it. Should any of the plates originally 
numbered be broken during any of the operations or put aside from any 
other cause, their places were to be filled up from the marked plates and 
they were to be numbered in their proper order of sequence, 

AiTangements were made for providing four nitrate of silver baths of 
suitable size for sensitising the six-inch plates and a larger one for the J anssen 
plates ; besides these, two small baths and one large one were kept ready in 
reserve in case of one of the other baths getting out of order or becoming 
temporarily unfit for use. The baths used were new and about 45 grains 
to the ounce (10*2 per cent.). 

The collodion used was prepared according to a formula given me by 
Colonel Tennant as follows : — 

Cadmium Iodide, a** 1 gramme. 

Cadmium Bromide, 1 ,, 

Ammonium Iodide, 1 „ 

Pyroxyline, • . « 4 „ 

Ether, 110 cub. cents. 

Alcohol, , . . , , .... . . • , . * 110 „ „ 

This collodion contained a large proportion of pyroxyline and haloid salts 
and was selected because it was found to give more density of the film 
and intensity of image than the ordinary commercial samples. Two pints 
of it were carefully cleared for use during the Transit. 

A reserve supply of a mixture of Thomas’ and Koueh’s was also used 
for some of the plates. It was arranged that the collodion should only be 
used once, so that each plate might be coated with fresh collodion, thus 
preserving the uniformity of the films and keeping the collodion free from 
impurities. 

An ample supply of developer was also prepared by the following 
formula : — 

Pi'otosulphate of Iron. 55 grammes 

Sugar 55 ,, 
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Glacial Acetic acid * » 40 cub. cents. 

Spirits of Wine ♦ 30 „ „ 

Water 1000 • „ „ 

A solution of cyanide of potassium was used for fixing. 

It was considered advisable not to intensify the plates, but to obtain 
the greatest possible intensity from the first development. 

As the plates were developed they were placed in a draining rack in 
order as taken and put aside till after the Transit. 

The distribution of duties was arranged as follows : — 

I remained at the Pliotoheliograph to expose the plates at every two 
minutes and record the times of exposing each plate by the clock dial, 
which had previously been ascertained to agree with the standard clock, 
carefully noting any variation in the intervals and any other noteworthy 
circumstance connected with any of the plates. At every sixth plate, with 
a few exceptions, the cross-wires were replaced by the reticule. 

Sergt. Harrold developed the plates and generally supervised the 
operations in the dark-room. He was directed to take special care that the 
plates were arranged in the racks in their proper order of sequence as deve- 
loped, and to note in writing any variations. He was at once to inform 
me of any defects in exposure or in the position of the image on the plate. 

Corporal George coated the plates with collodion and sensitised them. 
He was responsible that the plates were taken in the proper order, as num- 
bered and arranged in the boxes, and was ordered to at once report any 
change. In case of having to pass over any of the marked and numbered 
plates, he was to properly number the plates substituted for them. In 
order that the position of the sun’s image might be the same on ail the 


plates, he was ordered when coating the plates with collodion to keep the 
unnumbered side of the plate, uppermost, with the numbered corner away 
from him on his right hand, pouring off the collodion at the near right- 
hand corner. 

Private Pox took the plates out of the baths and placed them in the 
slide so that the numbers might be at the upper left-hand corner of the 
slides and tlie thick collodion at the lower left-hand corner. (This arrange- 
ment of the plates when being coated and placed in the slides was observed 
throughout all drills and practice plates, and answered the purpose perfect- 
ly.) He then placed the dark slides in the receptacle in the door from which 
they weie passed into the dome by the man in the passage between the 
doors. It was also his duty to carry the Janssen slide into the dome, place 
on and take off the Ho. 1 counterpoise, which was fixed at the end of the 
declination axis, and carry the Janssen plates back again for development. 
In case of there being any delay in a wet plate being ready at the proper 
time, he was to keep a dry plate in readiness to be sent in instead, notify- 
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iiig the change, and this he was ordered to do at all changes from wet to 
diy and vice versa. 

In order to prevent mistakes and confusion in communicating between 
the dome and the dark room, it was arranged that all communications should 
be in writing j supplies of slips of paper with a pencil attached were kept 
in a convenient position in different parts of the dark room and the dome, 
and were passed to and fro through the slides in the doors without noise or 
disturbance of the operations. 

Of the three native servants, one remained in the dark room to hand 
the dark slides backwards and forwards, but when the Janssen slide was 
used he went into the dome to put on the 3Sfo. 2 counterpoise, at the object 
glass end of the telescope ; another man remained in the space between the 
double doors and passed the dark slides in and out through the slides in the 
doors. The third stood in the dome to hand me the dark slides, hold the 
loops of thread and hook them on the string attached to the exposing shutter, 
turn the dome, and give me any other assistance I required. 

Corporal George and Private Fox took it in turns to act as orderly of 
the week and their duties were to open the dome for work, have tlie water 
boxes filled at the proper times, uncover the instrument, see that the 
necessary chemicals and glasses were ready in their places for use, and after 
work, to have the rooms cleaned, the instrument dusted, and the dome 
closed. 

Two or three days before the Transit I examined all the adjustments of 
the sliding shutters and the electrical communications and satisfied myself 
that all were in good order. 

As the weather had been cloudy two or three days before tlie Transit 
there was some uncertainty as to whether it would be fine or not, but, in the 
event of its turning out cloudy, I had arranged that the whole operations 
were to be gone through just as for a drill, so that we should have been in a 
position to take immediate advantage of any break in the clouds, discretion 
being of course exercised in altering the uniformity of the intervals between 
the plates, in order to take advantage of any passing gleam of clear sunshine. 
Fortunately it was fine and this precaution was not required, but I am sure 
that it was the only way of making certain of being ready at a momeiiFs 
notice had the sky been cloudy. 

Operations on the Bay of the Transit,— Mtev the cloudy weather 
of the previous two days, it was an agreeable surprise when we awoke on 
the morning of the Transit to find an almost cloudless sky. All prepara- 
tions had been completed the night before and we were in our places 
betimes. As the first contact had been computed to occur at about 7h. 
13m. 7s. (mean time) the order for commencing the preparation of the 
plates was given about 7 o’clock, and the work of the day commenced 
with the exposure of a Janssen plate for trial of the apparatus. After 
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this two six-inch plates were exposed and then, about bisection, another 
Janssen, followed by two more six-inch plates and then a third Janssen for 
the first internal contact, for the exposure of which a signal was to be given 
by Colonel Tennant. Owing to the wet plate prepared for this having 
slipped off the dipper, a dry plate was substituted and the plate was mounted 
in ample time. While watching the image carefully through the red glass, 
waiting for Colonel Tennant^s signal, I noticed that the planet appeared to 
have passed well within the boundary of the solar disc, though still attached 
to the limb by a well and strongly defined ligament, so that the planet and 
ligament were of a distinct gourd -shape exactly like the appearance of the 
‘‘black drop’^ one had been led to expect.* On development the plate 
showed no sign of any such such gourd-like appearance, except at the 21st 
picture where the clock-work had dragged, and there an image appeared, 
the exact counterpart of what I had seen. 

After this the regular work with the six -inch plates commenced and 
went on pretty regularly, at the stated intervals of two minutes between 
each exposure, till about half-past 9, when there was a break of 15 minutes 
for refreshment and to change the chronograph paper, &c. 

Though this break may appear long, it had been found more convenient 
to have one long break than two or three shorter ones, on account of the 
loss of time in stopping and getting under way again. It was arranged 
that the break should take place either well before or after mid-transit, so 
as to be sure of pictures being taken about the time of mid-transit. 

It was also arranged that when the signal for the break was given, all 
wet plates under preparation should be exposed and dry plates sent in till 
all the wet plates had been developed and every thing was ready for open- 
ing out the doors. In the same manner after the break, dry plates were 
sent in until the wet plates were ready. The work then went on as before 
till the time came for mounting the Janssen for the second internal contact, 
which was exposed by signal from Colonel Tennant. Two more six-inch 
plates were then taken, then a Janssen, followed by two more six-inch plates, 
and last of all a J anssen, about the time of last contact, which was exposed 
and closed a few seconds before the final contact, thus concluding the work. 

The sequence of the plates in the racks was examined and the plates 
were left to dry till next day and then replaced in the plate boxes. 

It had originally been intended that 120 six-inch plates should be 
taken, as it had been found quite possible to do so at the rehearsals, but as 
I was perfectly dependent on Colonel Tennant’s signals for starting the 
Janssen plates, I allowed plenty of time so as to make sure of having the 

^ Colonel Tennant remarks with reference to this— “ There is no doubt in my mind 
that the outer part of the sun is never free from the result of outstanding astigmatism. 
Tor Janssen plates it should have been specially cared for at the expense of the central 
portion of iho pictiue.'’ 
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Janssen plates ready wben required, without liniTy ; and so only two plates 
were taken between the J anssens instead of four, as had been arranged. 

The result of the day’s work was 109 six-inch plates taken, but of 
these two failed entirely, so that only 107 can be counted. These are all 
fairly clean and free from fog or stains but in many of the plates the images 
are not so sharp as could have been desired. Though the day was fine and 
cloudless, there was a good deal of haze and I think the want of sharpness is 
chiefly due to this and other atmospheric conditions, as the same faults 
were observed for two or three days after the Transit, 

Of the Janssen plates there were five which also wei’e, for the most 
part, clean, good plates, fairly well defined though not perfectly sharp. 

Several of the photographs shew marked irradiation round the planet, 
and a want of sharpness which may be partly due to the atmosphere of the 
planet, as the limb of the sun is very much sharper. On some of the pic- 
tures distinct streamers are visible round the limb of the planet and pro- 
ceeding from it. I have not seen anything of the kind mentioned as being 
observed by other parties, and, as the appearance is not visible on all the 
negatives, it is no doubt a form of photographic irradiation ; but, if not, 
a comparison of the Roorkee negatives with those taken at other places 
may throw light on the cause of it. 

J^one of the plates were varnished, as it was considered undesirable to 
varnish plates intended for future measurement, and also to obviate any 
cliance of the varnished films cracking when removed to England, as is often 
the case with negatives taken in this country. 

With the exception of the want of sharpness of some of fche plates, the 
operations may be considered quite successful as far as the mere photography 
is concerned. The arrangements described, above and the programme of 
operations answered admirably and I cannot suggest any improvement. 
Whether the photographs are sufEciently sharp and perfect in other respects 
to answer the purpose intended still remains to be seen. 

General JEtemarhe , — During the course of the preparations a good deal 
of time had to be devoted to putting some of the instruments into proper 
working order, in which work I was much assisted by Captain Campbell, who 
had charge of the operations with the great 86 in. theodolite. Thus for some 
time, the Janssen plates were found to he fogged and so indistinct as to be 
almost useless. This was due, partly to reflection of light from the polished 
surface of the wood-work of the slide and the brass-work of the under sur- 
face of the exposing disc, which was partially obviated by covering with dead 
black varnish all the surfaces capable of reflecting light on to the sensitive 
plate, and partly to the ruby-red glass fixed in. the revolving disc not being 
perfectly impervious to the actinic rays, but this defect was overcome by 
substituting a piece of thick ruby-glass for the thin, light-coloured piece 
originally supplied. Even with these precautions, some white light found 
11 
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its wa}^ on to the plate between the revolving disc and the wooden case, 
which were at a greater distance apart than appeared necessary, though the 
entrance of light might have been prevented by fitting the exposing disc 
with a flange running in a groove cut in the wood- work of the slide or fastened 
above it. There was also considerable friction about the internal sur- 
faces, which caused a strain on the clock-work and gave a good deal 
of trouble till the cause had been removed. With the exception of these 
defects, the slide seemed admirably constructed and adapted for the 
object in view. It remains, however, to be seen bow far this ingenious 
instrument has answered the expectations of its inventor and those who 
have adopted it, but if it should be used at the next Transit, it would, I 
think, be desirable that arrangements should be made for the automatic 
movement to be continued or distributed at intervals over a much 
longer period than one minute, as on the present occasion, so that 
all the phenomena attending the contact) may be fully observed and 
recorded. It is also very desirable that the photographer should 
not require a skilled observer to watch the time of contact for him. The 
doing so has a very disturbing effect on a man who is able to make a good 
observation of contact, and time is also lost in preparing and waiting for 
a signal. 

As far as shewn by the plates obtained at Koorkee the differences be- 
tween pictures taken a few seconds apart are so slight, and the advance of the 
planet is so imperceptibly marked, if indeed, there is not sometimes an appear- 
ance of retrogression caused by atmospheric tremor, that perhaps little would 
be lost by taking the pictures at intervals of 4 or 5 seconds instead of at 
every second. 

The mounting of the slide necessitates the alteration of the adjust- 
ments of the telescope for taking the six-inch plates, thus stopping all such 
observations about the critical period and it is therefore most desirable that 
each operation with the Janssen slide should extend over as long a period 
as possible. Colonel Tennant tells me that the cusp measures are indefinitely 
more valuable, if good, than any six-inch plates, which he would entirely 
eliminate. In this case, if it were considered essential that the successive 
pictures should be taken at intervals of not more than one or two seconds, a 
second, or even a third, Janssen slide might be provided so that they might 
be rapidly changed one after the other. If it were feasible to construct the 
slide so that the plates could easily be changed without removing the whole 
slide from the camera, it would be better still, as in that case the observations 
could be carried on at every second or two, and three or four plates exposed in 
quick succession during five or six minutes about the time of contact, and, if 
desirable, continued at regular intervals afterwards ; but this appears to pre- 
sent considerable mechanical difficulties and an arrangement would be required 
by which the revolving disc could be at once brought into the proper position 
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for exposing tlie successive plates instead of having (as in the present slide) 
to be reversed through an entire revolution^ which alone takes nearly half a 
minute. 

The photoheliograph, like all work turned out by Mr. Ballmeyer, 
was an excellent and perfectly finished instrument, but seemed to me 
to be scarcely sufficiently firmly mounted for continuous work ex- 
tending over so many hours, with the constant shaking caused by the 
insertion and withdrawal of the dark slides, which were much stiffer than 
they ought to have been. This stiffness of the da]*k slides was found 
not to be due to climatic induence, because they did not agree in 
measurement with the focussing screen which fitted perfectly, and 
they had to be filed down considerably before they would fit ; this 
defect, due no doubt to an oversight in the maker or to hurry in turning out 
the instrument, was a serious one, as besides the liability to tremor caused by 
the frecpent alteration of declination, the focus might have been disarranged 
by the alteration in the thickness of the slides by filing, hut there was 
nothing else to he done under the circumstances. 

Eor my part, speaking merely as a photographer, I should prefer the 
system adopted by Lord Lindsay and the American parties in which the 
camera was an immovable fixture and the solar image retained in a constant 
position by means of a siderostat carefully adjusted to follow the sun. In 
any case, the slides should he constructed to fit quite easily into their places, 
and in this respect the dark slides made for the equatorial camera used at 
Dodabetta for photographing the solar eclipse in 1871, were of a much 
better pattern than those sent out with the photoheliograph. 

Another defect of the photoheliograph was that the hanging counter- 
poise, placed near the object-glass of the telescope when using the Janssen 
slide, was found to swing and induce a tremor in the instrument, spoiling the 
definition of the pictures ; it was therefore replaced with a rough, but efficient 
substitute, in the shape of a canvas bag, the ends of which were filled with 
shot. This was merely hung over the end of the telescope at the proper 
balancing point and kept the tube perfectly steady. 

As regards the process to be adopted for photographing the Transit of 
1882 much will depend on the results obtained by the different methods 
used in December last as to whether photography can be advantageously 
employed and, if so, which process is most suitable. 

As far as my experience goes, the wet process seems less favourable to 
perfect sharpness and clearness of the image than the dry, but Colonel Ten- 
nant tells me he has lately obtained very superior results by using a pyro- 
gaiiic acid developer with bromoiodised collodion, in place of the iron 
development. From experience I have gained in preparing for photograph- 
ing the recent Eclipse, I believe that great advantages may be obtained by 
slightly staining the ordinary wet films with orange or red anilin dyes or 
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l)j the use of moist piates, prepared with bromised or bromoiodised 
collodion afterwards treated with albumen and glycerine, which I have found 
very simple to prepare and exceedingly free from all tendency to blurring 
or irradiation. It is probable, however, that before 1882 the usual modes 
now in vogue for taking negatives will have been quite superseded by the 
simpler method of using sensitive emulsions which have only to be poured 
on to the plates and dried without any further preparation. Great advances 
have recently been made by Carey Lea, Bolton and others in obtaining such 
emulsions capable of giving pictures with the same rapidity as the ordinary 
wet or dry processes and with a perfect freedom from the irradiation or blur- 
ling so detrimental in astronomical photography, besides which the perfect 
simplicity and ease of the operations are a strong recommendation ; and I 
may, I think, safely predict that should photography be used for the next 
Transit, the emulsion processes will, if not exclusively, be used very extensive- 
ly ; unless, possibly, the superiority of pictures taken on daguerreotype plates 
or silvered glass films over those on collodion should be incontestably proved 
or some other better process he discovered meanwhile. 

Although the photographic operations connected with the obser- 
vation of a Transit of Venus present no great difficulties, and are in 
some respects easier than photographing the total phase of an Eclipse, a 
great deal of patient careful work is required beforehand to ascertain 
the best conditions for working with regard to local circumstances, and 
this the short time at my disposal on the present occasion scarcely 
allowed me to have, especially as so much time was spent over the 
dry process, which might, as the event proved, have been well employed in 
perfecting the wet. It is therefore very desirable that the subject should 
not be lost sight of between this and the next Transit and that every oppor- 
tunity should be taken of utilising the experience already gained towards 
ascertaining the most perfect methods of taking these sun-pictures. It would 
also be advisable that as many as possible of the observers of the last 
Transit should also take part in the next. 

Although the Transit of 1882 will not be visible in any part of India, 
much useful preparatory photographic work might be done concurrently 
with the daily observations of sunspots, now that an instrument is available 
for taking advantage of the comparatively fine weather enjoyed in this 
country, particularly at the time of year when the weather in Europe is 
most unfavourable to such observations ; and this would not he the least 
among the many advantages to Science to be gained by the establishment of 
a Solar Observatory in this country, which has been so earnestly advocated by 
Col. Tennant and, it is to be hoped, will soon be an accomplished fact. 
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H.— Descriptions of new Marine Mollusea from the Indian Ocean. 

By G. and H. Netill. 

(Received July IStli Read August 4tli, 1875.) 

(With Plates VII and VIII.) 

The types of the new species of shells described in this paper mostly 
belong to the family Bleurotomidce, and are all in the collection of the 
Indian Museum. 

Mubex (Ochtebba) gibba, Pse. 

Latirus gihhus^ Pease, Am. J. Conch., 1867, {Sandwich I.) 

Mur ex Crosseana^ Lien., J. de Conch., 1874, {Marndtius), 

We have found this shell at Ceylon, the Seychelle, and Andaman 
Islands ; it is nowhere a common shell. 

Mtjeex (Ocinebra) eiscellitm, Ch. var. 

Chemn., Conch, Cab., fig. 1524-5, {JPulo Condor). 

M. Zietiardij Crosse, J. de Conch., 1868, {Mauritius). 

We have found both the type form and the var. Lienardi at Mauri- 
tius, also at Ceylon and Aden the above var. only ; a large series of speci- 
mens in all stages of growth show that the two foi’ms cannot be retained 
as distinct species. — The very common Sistrum undatum (Ch.,fig. 1851-2, 
Tranquehar) must not he confused with the above, as well pointed out 
by Chemnitz in his original description, as also by v. Martens (Vorderasiat. 
Conch., p. 95) ; we have found the typical form of S. undatwn, with 
whitish aperture, at Ceylon, Mauritius, and Natal ; var. Indica^ nobis, (de 
Blainv. pL X, fig. 8) at Ceylon, Mauritius, Singapore, Bombay, Anda- 
mans, Penang, Arakan, Bourbon, and Seychelles ; var. sultimita (de Blainv. 
pi. X, fig. 12) at Mauritius only, where it is rather scarce ; the Museum 
also possesses specimens of var. margariUcola^ Brod. (Conch. Icon.,, fig. 28) 
from the JST. Coast of Australia : this form differs from var. Indica by the 
fewer, more nodulous ribs, becoming more rapidly ohsokte, by its stouter 
and thicker growth, by the more regular transverse sculpture, and by its 
more sombre colouration. 

Coots Ceylonbitsis, Brug. 

As already surmised by v. Martens (Don. Bism., p. 32), Pease is wrong 
(Am. J. Conch., 1867, p. 126) in uniting Conus Geylonemis, Brug. with 
Conus pusillus, Ch. (Conch. Icon. fig. 154); both are abundant species 
at low water on the reefs at Ceylon and the Andamans ; the latter species 
we have also found at Mauritius and the Seychelle Islands. Not only, how- 
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ever, tlie shells, but tlie animals also are quite distinct; the latter in 
Ceylonensis being a bright scarlet throughout, the body minutely, almost 
imperceptibly streaked with white, the siphon the same, only much more 
distinctly so ; the animal of Gonm pmillus is, on the other hand, pure white, 
with a narrow pink rim round the extremity of the siphon and at its base, 
and the posterior end of the body is also tinged with pink. 

DEnjLii LTTCIDA, B, sp., Pl. VIII, Pig. 15. 

Shell acuminately fusiform, very smooth and glittering ; white, slightly 
and irregularly marbled with pale brown here and there between the ribs and 
especially behind the outer lip ; suture distinct, apex blunt and rounded, 
almost like that of Fyramidella in character ; whorls 8 to 9, the two first 
smooth and embryonal, the others divided with a deeply incised groove beneath 
the suture, longitudinally, thickly, distantly ribbed ; last whorl with 9 ribs, 
transversely striated at its base, gibbous posteriorly, with a rather consider- 
able smooth space behind the marginal varix (as in Eeeve’s fig. 199, Fleuvi 
fudica^ Hinds), next the suture the upper part of the ribs, cut olf by the 
deep spiral groove, have the appearance of a row of granules ; columella and 
aperture smooth, a callous tubercle at junction of outer lip with the former, 
sinus very deeply excavated. 

Long. 8, diara. 8 mil. 

H. and A. Adams in their ‘ Genera of Eecent Mollusca’ class Glavatula 
qidsqiialis of Hinds as a GlatJiurella ; it would, however, probably be better 
placed in FrilUa^ as is done with other allied spp. rolmta^ Hinds, &o. D. 
lucida resembles extremely closely the shell from South America figured and 
described by Hinds as Glavatula quisqualis (Voy. Sulph.,pL VI, fig, 5) ; the 
Indian species is smaller, with transverse stri^ at base of the last whorl, with 
a row of granules and a deep groove beneath the suture, and with straight 
instead of oblique ribs. The type is from the Persian Gulf, where it was 
dredged rather plentifully by Mr. Blanford off Tumb Island and Gwadar ; 
it was also dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans and found by 
the late Mr. Eaban at Pooree iu the Bay of Bengal ; the specimens from the 
two last-named localities differ slightly from the type form, being a little more 
richly marbled with brown (much as in Hinds' figure of his Glavatula Iceta), 
and having the ribs on the last whorl a trifle more rounded and the penulti- 
mate rib in the centre of the back more developed than the others (present- 
ing a varicose appearance). 

Deiblia acfmikata, Migh., PL VIII, Pig. 14. 

P. Bost. Soc., 1845. 

Shell fusiform, lesemhling in shape many small species of Mitra, some- 
what smooth and shining, apex sharp and pointed (generally broken off) ; 
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bright brown, with a broad white band at the upper part of the whorls, re- 
peated near base of the last whorl, this white band is more vivid and dis- 
tinct on the ribs than in the interstices ; whorls 8, the three first without 
sculpture, the others longitudinally flexuously ribbed, with a depression be- 
neath the suture, last whorl transversely ribbed at its base, with approxi- 
mately 12 longitudinal ribs, two of which in the centre of the back are 
joined together and have a vaiicose or gibbous appearance ; columella and 
interior of aperture brown, smooth, outer lip sharp, very thin, sinus small. 

Long. max. 6i, diam. max. 2^ mil. 

Andaman I. and Ceylon, scarce at both places. We have given a fresh 
figure of this species from an Andaman specimen, as the figure in the Don, 
Eism. (pi. 1, fig. 1) is scarcely sufficient for satisfactory identification. 
Typical specimens in the Indian Museum from the Sandwich Islands in no 
respect differ from Indian Ocean ones. 

MAIfOELIA EULVOCIlfCTA, n. Sp., PL VII, Fig. 1. 

Shell attenuately fusiform, shining ; whorls nine, the first four embry- 
onal and colourless, the third and fourth peculiarly and strongly carinate, the 
other five longitudinally, vapicosely ribbed, seven ribs on the last whorl ; 
under a lens, minutely but regularly transversely striated, striae more or 
less obsolete on the ribs ; white, with a chestnut-brown band immediately 
under the suture, more vivid in the interstices than on the ribs themselves, 
this brown band covers the columella and nearly the whole of the lower half 
of the last whorl, is also very strongly marked on the lower portion of the 
outer lip and within the aperture ; columella and outer lip smooth, sinus 
obsolete, canal very short and truncate. 

Long. 8, diam. 3 mil. 

Type Bombay (Rev. S. B. Fairbank), also Ceylon (nobis), and Pooree 
(H. H. Raban). 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 

Mangelia Faiebai^ki, n. sp., PL YII, Fig. 2. 

Wc have long hesitated whether this shell should be distinguished 
from Reeve’s PZ. hecoagonalis, the differences between our shell and the 
figure in the Conch. Icon, seem however to necessitate it. M. Dairhanhi 
can be distinguished by the more open canal, the five or six denti- 
eulations within the acute outer lip, the sharp transverse stritc, equally 
and strongly showing both on the ribs and in the interstices, the strise 
distant from one another, only three on each whorl, the middle one 
slightly the largest, imparting a somewhat angulate appearance to the 
whorls ; the longitudinal ribs are thicker and more rounded than in Reeve’s 
figure; the shell has 8 whorls, the two first embryonal, slightly mamrnillate ; 
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it is of an irregular leaden-brown colour, stained with a darker shade on the 
outer lip and on the columella. 

Long. 6, diam. 2 mil. 

Type Bombay, probably also Ceylon and Andamans ; the specimens, 
however, from these two last localities are not sufficiently perfect for satis- 
factory identification. For the type specimens of this and for many other 
interesting species from the same locality, the late Dr. Stoliezka was indebted 
to the Rev. S. B. Fairbank. 

MaNOEIiIA (?) miEEEUPTA, Rv, 

P. Z. S. 1846. 

Daphnella hella^ 
gemmulata^'D, 

Amongst some hundred specimens in the Museum from the Sandwich 
1., Mauritius, Bourbon, Ceylon, and Abyssinia, a single Ceylon spe- 
cimen alone shows minute denticulations just within the outer lip, as in 
Reeve’s figure. A comparison with specimens in the British Museum marked 
Rv. first enabled us to identify this species ; the genus still 
seems to us doubtful, perhaps Carpenter (P. Z. S. 1865) is correct in placing 
it in the Qolumbelliim. It is common in Ceylon, where it seems to be finer 
and better marked than elsewhere in these seas. If it should prove to be 
a pleurotomid, Pease’s name lella bad probably better be employed, as 
Lamarck and Sowerby have both described distinct shells as JBleurotonia 
inierm^ta. 

CX/ATHtTEEELA EtTGOSA, Migh. 

P^. mrcuUoy Nevill, J. R. A. S. (Ceylon Branch), 1869. 

Pease is quite wrong (Am. J. Conch. 1871, p. 25) in uniting this 
species with G, scalarina^ Deshayes ; the short rounded whorls, more pro- 
duced spire, different character of the sculpture, absence of the second black 
transverse line on the whorls, amply distinguishing the latter ; the former is 
abundant at Ceylon and Arakan, the latter at Mauritius, Bourbon, and 
Ceylon. 

C. ETTGOSA, var. ciJECXJLio, nobis, 1. c., from Ceylon. 

This variety has 12 longitudinal ribs on the last whorl, four transverse 
keels on the whorls, the two middle ones very prominent, the other two more 
or less obsolete, suture excavated, only very faintly stained brown, minutely 
and spirally striated ; two transverse brown lines on the last whorl, show- 
ing also within the aperture ; it does not differ from the type form sent us 
by Mr. Pease from the Sandwich I., as figured and described in the Don. 
Bism., except by its greater size. 

Long, 8, diam. Sf mil. (last whorl, long. 4f ), 
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C. RUGOSA, var. fallax, nobis. 

Tills is probably the form that induced Pease incorrectly to make 
sealarina a sjmonym of ritgosa. This dwarf variety has 9 longitiuliual ribs on 
the last whorl, the four transverse keels are less unequal in size, there is 
only one brown line on the last whorl and within the aperture (in this 
respect only does it agree with Bealarina) / the peculiar straiglit outer lip and 
consequently contracted aperture, as also the form of the whorls and suture, 
are the same as in the type form. 

Long. 4'|, diam. 2 mil. (last whorl, long. 2). 

Common at Mauritius and Bourbon ; I’are at Ceylon. 

ClATHUEELLA SCALAEIKA, Besli. 

Specimens in the Museum agree exactly with the typical figure (especi- 
ally as regards the rounded outer lip and open aperture) ; suture scarcely 
excavated, spirally minutely striated, six transverse keels on each, whorl (tlie 
first and last somewhat indistinct), 12 longitudinal ribs on tlie last whorl 
(not 15 to 16 as in the original description) ; apex and suture stained 
an intense brown, only one brown line on the last whorl and witliin the 
aperture. 

Long. 6, diam. 2i mil. (last whorl, long. 2i). 

Abundant at Balapiti in Ceylon ; rare at Mauritius. 

CLATHUEELTiA EXQUISITA, n. Sp. 

We found this shell marked hi the British Museum as Glathtrella 
ne’bulosa^ Pease, but it differs totally from the shell described under that 
name (P. Z. S., 1860, p. 143), being of a beautiful pink colour with a white 
transverse band, not white with interrupted longitudinal brown lines as in 
Pease’s description of P, nehulosa ; it may rather prove to be a small 
variety of the shell described and figured by Pease from Paumotus (Arn. J. 
Conch., 1868, p. 219) as ClatliiiTella canaliculata ; however, even if it should 
prove so, our name ewgidsita will stand for the species, as Peeve described a 
-totally different shell as P. {Clathiirelld) eanalicidata, P. Z. S., 1S4S ; if the 
Paumotus shell proves to be distinct from our Mauritius one, as we think it is, 
we would suggest for the former the name of Olatlmrella PeaseL C, exguisita 
differs from O. Peasei by the absence of the dark brown line beneath the 
transverse white band, by its suture not being coloured brown, by tha 
much greater contraction of the last whoid and the outer lip at their base, 
thus making a more prominent canal, by the last whorl having only 12 
longitudinal ribs instead of 14, finally by its smaller size. We have not 
thought it necessary to figure this species, as it is one that cannot be 
mistaken. 

Long. 9f , diam. 4 mil. ' ■ 

Bather scarce at Mauritius. 

12 
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Clathtteella Beeyeaka, Deslx. 

Seems to be the same as a shell figured and described by Pease as Q, 
iumicU (Am. J. Conch. 1867). This species occurs at Mauritius and at the 
Andamans, at both of which places it is scarce. G, Beeveana 2 indi G. cy~ 
eloj)ko 7 ^a, D. should, we think, form a distinct section of Clathurella, in which 
should probably be classed P. subulay w^rota, &c. of Eeeve ; in Adams^ 

‘ Genera’ these latter are recorded as Baphnelia. 

G. cyclo^liora we found at Mauritius rather sparingly, also at Aden 
a single specimen of a shell which seems to belong to it, though in too bad 
a state of preservation for certain identification. 

CLATHTJRELnA Smithi, u, sp., PL YIII, Pig. 18. 

Shell minute, angularly fusiform, attenuated, apex round, slightly sinis- 
tral ; white, tinged with pale brown on the columella and outer lip ; whorls 
seven, acutely angled in the centre, depressedly excavated on the upper half, 
which is devoid of sculpture ; the first two whorls altogether without sculpture, 
the 3rd and 4th simply acutely keeled in the centre, the others closely reticu- 
lated, minute granules formed where the keels bisect one another, longitu- 
dinal keels obsolete on the lower half of the last whorl ; in some specimens 
a prominent keel is present immediately beneath the suture of the last two 
whorls, in most, however, this is obsolete (as in the specimen figured) ; colu- 
mella rather strongly twisted, sinus deep, outer lip reflected, transversely 
striated. 

Long. 3 1, diam. 1-^ mil. 

Mr. Blanford dredged 30 — 40 specimens of this minute shell olf Gwa- 
dar and Tumb Island in the Persian Gulf ; it perhaps nearest resembles 
Eeeve’s PZ. concentricosiata (fig. 279), but is quite distinct ; we have named 
it after Mr. E. A. Smith of the British Museum, who has lately described 
some interesting small shells from the Persian Gulf. 

Clathubella APicxjiiATA, Montr., PL VII, Pig. 3. 

J. de Conch. 1864, p. 264, {K Caled.) 

We propose to distinguish the Andaman form under the name of var. 
minor. Ten specimens of this variety were found living at Eoss Island under 
blocks of coral at low water, it can only be distinguished from the type form, 
which has not yet been found at the Andamans, by its smaller size (long. 
4J, diam. If mil.). The row of opaque, white spots on the back of the last 
whorl are very characteristic. It is nearest allied to the next species, G, Mai- 
letiy which also lives at the Andamans and under precisely similar conditions : 
the slight but constant differences in shape and sculpture between the two 
are well shown in the accompanying figures. Dead specimens of G, apiculata 
are fairly abundant in Ceylon, in size closely approximating to the type form 
(long. 6f , diam. 3 mil.) 

(Coil. Indian Mus., Eev. J. Warneford, and H, NevilL) 
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Clatoteella MaleetIj Reel, PL VII, Pig. -I. 

J. de Conek* 1852, p. 254, {Facific 0.) 

I found seven or eiglit specimens of this lovely species alive at the An- 
damans, at Ross Island and North Bay, under blocks of coral at low water ; 
the shell is of the most brilliant purple imaginable ; it agrees exactly with 
the original figure and description. (G. Neviil.) 

(Coll. Indian Mus. and Rev, J. Warneford.) 

ClathtjeeIjLa peeplexa, n. sp., PL VII, Pig. 5. 

This shell, though in many respects so like Mangelia MairhanJei^ 
should probably be classed as a Olatlmrella ; whorls 8, the last very short, 
three first embryonal, the others broadly, somewhat indistinctly longitudi- 
nally ribbed, ribs not so straight as in JT. ^airl)anh% but somewdiat 
rounded, especially on the last whorl, three raised transverse strise on the 
lower portion of each whorl, the uppei'most one almost obsolete, a charac- 
teristic raised transverse keel immediately below the suture ; uniform ash-color, 
a shade or two darker in the intei'stices of the ribs and near the apex ; co- 
lumella, outer margin of the lip and interior of the aperture bright chestnut- 
brown, columella a little twisted, outer lip very sharp, irregularly undulat- 
ing, obsoletely granulated just within the aperture. 

Long. 6, diam. 2-| mil. 

Type Bombay ; also found in Ceylon. 

(Coll. Indian Museum, and H, Neviil.) 

Clathueeela liTXGEOCXNCPA, Montr., PL VII, Pig. 6. 

/. de Conch. 1872, {N. Caied.) 

The colouration of the last whorl is remarkable : there are five rows of 
distant elongated nodules, of which the two first rows next tho suture are 
of a leaden colour on a broad black band, the third row of a brilliant orange, 
the fourth and fifth pure white, these five rows of nodules (coloured in the 
same way) are then repeated. 

About twenty living specimens of this shell were found at the Anda- 
mans, on Blair’s Reef, Aberdeen, and Ross Island, under blocks of coral at 
low water. 

Long. 9, diam. 4 mil. 

Claphiteella sijrouLAEis, n. sp., PL VII, Pig. 10. 

Shell elongate, fusiform, sub-eonical, apex pointed ; white, in the centre 
of the ribs on the last whorl ornamented with obsolete brown spots ; whorls 
nine, the first four embryonal, smooth, on the fourth traces of convex sculp- 
ture only, the last five transversely, regularly, rather broadly, somewhat 
distantly striated, longitudinally faintly and obtusely ribbed, nine ribs on 
the last whorl, becoming obsolete towards the base, the last lib next the 
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outer lip varicose, much more strongly developed than the others ; ribs of 
the 5t]i and 6th whorls perfectly straight, on the vth and 8th angulated 
about the middle, the last whorl angulated at about the 4th or 5th of the 
transverse strise ; columella straight, smooth, a small tooth-like projection 
at the commencement of the deep, rounded sinus ; outer margin of the 
lip almost straight, much produced, exceedingly sharp ; interior of aper- 
ture white, smooth, and shining ; under a powerful lens only can he seen 
a microscopical, regular, longitudinal striation, these strise are hent in 
the same way as the last varicose rib and should perhaps be called strise 
of growth, they are a ti’ifle more distinct close to the suture. 

Long. 8i, diam. mil. 

(Coll, Indian Mus. and Kev. J. Warneford.) 

Three or four specimens only of this interesting species were dredged by 
Mr. Wood-Mason at a considerable depth at the Andamans. In shape and 
sculpture it resembles most closely Cytliara Delaeouriana of Crosse (J. 
de Conch. 1872, pi. fig. ) ; the columella and outer margin are, however, 
both perfectly smooth and the sinus is much more distinct, the spii’e too is a 
great deal longer in proportion to the last whorl, in length the last whorl 
(measured at the back) is 4-| mil., the other whorls altogether only measur- 
ing 4 mil. We have felt considerable doubt whether this species is correctly 
classed as a Clathurella ; perhaps it would be better placed with Mangelia. 

CjjATinjEBLLLiL n. sp., PI. YII, Fig. 7. 

Shell ovately fusiform, white, remarkably scalariform ; six. angular 
whorls, broader at the top than at their base, the first two rounded, smooth 
and embryonal, the others prominently and regularly, somewhat distantly, 
transversely striated (four strise on the 4th and 5th whorls), longi- 
tudinally strongly ribbed, ribs pointed and very prominent at their com- 
mencement, nine of them on the last whorl ; columella and aperture smooth, 
with a row of regular, rounded granules just within the acute margin 
of the outer lip, this latter is very broadly reflected and has a longi- 
tudinal, somewhat obsolete rib down its centre, this being decussated by seven 
transverse strise presents the appearance of a double row of granules ; the 
outer margin where it joins the body whorl is callous and thickened, the sinus 
very deep and rounded, the aperture small, contracted, as nearly as possible 
of ec|uai width all the way down from the sinus to the end of the canal. This 
species agrees remarkably, as regards sculpture and shape of the whoids, witli 
a shell described as PZ. sealata by Souverhie (J. de Conch., 1874, 
pi. YIII, fig. 4) ; it differs, however, by the totally different character of the 
aperture and by its fewer whorls. 

Long. 4, diam. 2 mil. 

Dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans, 
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Clathtjkella Mabtensi, n. sp., PI. VII, Pig. 8. 

Shell regularl}^ and conically fusiform, of rather dark brown colour with 
bright lilac granules ; seven rounded whorls, reticulated with very thick 
somewhat distant ridges, forming at the points of intersection, three rows 
of large, pearl-like, slightly oblong granules, on the last whorl these three 
rows of granules are repeated, after the sixth row the shell abruptly becomes 
contracted, forming an excavated furrow, near the base there are again 
six rows of granules, but much smaller and more rounded, these give a some* 
what angular appearance to the last whorl ; the columella is much contorted, 
or twisted in the middle, of a lilac colour, with a few minute denticulations at 
its edge ; the aperture and the four strong denticulations at its outer edge 
are also of a lilac colour, the sinus is deep and rounded, the outer lip is 
bright brown, abruptly contracted near its base, forming a strongly marked 
canaL 

Long. 5, diam. 2 mil. 

Tolerably abundant in sand from Balapiti in Ceylon. 

(Coll Indian Mus. and H. ISfevilL) 

Clathtoella EijraiMEOEMis, n. sp., PL VII, Fig. 9. 

Shell narrowly elongate, convex, in shape resembling several species of 
the genus Dngma^ peculiarly attenuated and contracted towards the base, 
spire pointed ; white, banded with a single somewhat irregular yellow band, 
repeated a little below the middle of the last whorl, some of the granules 
on this band are yellow, whilst others are white ; whorls seven, distantly 
reticulated with thick, obtuse, longitudinal and transverse keels, the 
interstices, under a lens, minutely and closely longitudinally striated, 
the sculpture is very distinct and clearly marked on the last two whorls, 
but much confused and dfficult to trace on the upper ones ; as in the pre- 
ceding species, pearl-like granules are formed where the ridges cross one 
another, in the present shell however they are more regular in size and 
more rounded, there are three rows of these granules on each whorl, 
besides an additional smaller one and some indistinct transverse ridges close 
to the suture ; there are ten longitudinal keels on the last whorl j sinus deep, 
but rather contracted, bent down rather abruptly ; aperture very straight 
and narrow, suddenly widening a little close to the end of the canal, seven 
rather large regular granules at the inner margin of the outer lip. 

Long. 5J, diam. 2i mil 

In sand from Balapiti in Ceylon. 

(Coll Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 
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Clathtjbella lemniscata, Nevill, PL VII, Pig\ 11. 

J. E. A. S. (Ceylon Branch.), 1869. 

White, with one brown band just below the sutures and with a second 
one towards the base of the last whorl, the latter tills the excavated fur- 
row and shows also in the interior of the aperture, the columella also is 
stained brown ; whoxds seven, distantly latticed with very broad longitudinal 
and transverse keels, forming oblong granules where they cross one another, 
there are four of these transverse granulosa keels on each whorl, the upper 
one small and somewhat indistinct, the two middle ones very prominent, 
the lowest one small, scarcely perceptible, almost hidden by the next 
whorl ; the last whorl has five of these keels, the first smaller than the 
others, then an excavated fuiTOW as in (Jlatlmrella fusoides, ileeve, and in 
Qlathurella Blanfordi.nohis* 

Long. 61, diam. 2i mil. 

In sand from Ceylon and Mauritius (nobis), Bombay (Rev, S. B. 
Fairbank), and Gwadar in Persia (W. T. Blanford). 

We give a figure, from a Mauritius specimen, of this widely distributed 
little species. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 

Clathueella coetoetula, n. sp., PL VII, Fig. 12. 

Shell globosely conical, somewhat peculiarly twisted or bent, suture 
distinct ; white, with a pink tinge towards the top ; apex very obtuse, with 
a decollated appearance ; whorls 6, longitudinally ribbed, ribs thick and 
prominent, distantly 'transversely striated, so as to present a granulose ap- 
pearance ; at the base of the last whorl several rows of small granules ; 
columella peculiarly twisted, aperture narrowly contracted, outer lip thick, 
in the middle bent inwards. This shell seems very close to Reeve’s FL 
ohtusa, the shape however is different, the aperture more contracted, &c. 

Long. 5 1, diam. 2i mil. 

Abundant in sand from Balapiti in Ceylon. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 

Ceathueella Blaneoebi, n. sp,, PL VII, Pig. 14i. 

Shell cylindrically ovate, elongate, sutures rather indistinct, apex 
sharp and pointed, a beautiful deep mauve colour throughout ; whorls 7 
to 8, longitudinally and transversely ribbed, ribs very prominent, of equal 
thickness, forming granules at the points of intersection, towards the base of 
the last whorl an excavated furrow as in our 0. lemniscata, See. ; columella 
short and twisted, aperture moderately wide, contorted, with a rather large 
sinus, outer lip thickened with two or three granules just within the aper- 
ture. 

Long, 5f, diam. mil. . , 
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In sand from Annesley Bay in Abyssinia. I have named this prettily 
coloured little shell after Mr. W. T. Blanford, to whom the Indian Museum 
is indebted for it, as well as for very many other interesting species from the 
same locality. 

Clathuuella Aemsteokoi, n. sp., PL VII, Pig. 13. 

Shell pyramidically elongate, angular in the middle of the whorls, very 
pointed at base, suture distinct, apex very sharp and pointed j colour 
uniform chocolate-brown j whorls eight, the first two perfectly smooth, the 
8rd and 4th with two transverse keels in the centre, the last four obtusely 
and distantly longitudinally ribbed, transversely regularly striated ; colu- 
mella much contorted or twisted, with a shining callosity which is pro- 
minently rugosely granulated as in the genus Cythara ; aperture short and 
much contorted, with a large, prominent, tooth-like tubercle at the junc- 
tion of the outer lip with the columella and with a remarkably wide, deeply 
excavated sinus ; outer lip thickened, transversely striated, peculiarly and 
minutely, very closely granulated just within the aperture ; in three of the 
four specimens the columella and margin of the outer lip are stained a 
brighter brown than the rest of the shell. The above characters will serve 
easily to distinguish this shell from JBl, arctata of Peeve, the only species 
which, as far as we know, it at all resembles. 

Long. 5, diam. 2J mil. 

The type was dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans in 
25 fths. Dr. Armstrong of the Indian Coast Survey has also presented to 
the Indian Museum three specimens, which he dredged at about the same 
depth in the Paumben Straits, in these latter the columella and outer lip are 
stained a bright brown, but there is no other difference from the type form. 

Ctthaea grabata, n. sp., PL VII, Fig. 15. 

Shell compressedly, ovately oblong ; sutures excavated, apex very obtuse, 
having a decollated appeai’ance, pure white throughout ; whorls six, longi- 
tudinally ribbed, ribs continued to the extreme base of the last whorl, trans- 
versely very regularly striated, columella almost straight, slightly rugose at 
its upper part ; aperture narrowly contracted, especially towards its base, 
sinus small ; outer lip very thick, regularly rounded, granulated just within 
the aperture. 

Long. 5|, diam. 2 mil. 

Not uncommon in sand from Balapiti in Ceylon (nobis) and Bombay 
(Eev. S. B. Fairbank). 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 

Cythara bijbiosa, n. sp., PL VII, Pig. 18. 

We have felt considerable doubt whether the present species is really 
distinct from the shell described by Eeeve as Mangelia coiiiformis^ Gray 
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MS.,, the greater thickness of shell, straighter outer lip, and less oblique 
longitudinal ribs seem, however, to distinguish the present form. Shell 
ovatelj conical, thick, apex mammillate ; white, with a broad brown stain on 
the back of the last whorls ; whorls 7, the first three embryonal, the next 
three angular, the longitudinal ribs only beginning towards the base of each 
of them, give the appearance of a row of nodules just above the suture ; 
the last whorl unusually straight and regular, with an excavated shelf at the 
top, transversely and closely striated, striae somewhat obscure, peculiarly 
undulating and interrupted, decussated with somewhat indistinct longi- 
tudinal almost straight ribs, commencing at the base of the excavated slielf ; 
regularly and closely denticulated both on the rather widely spreading 
callosity covering the columella and also just within the margin of the 
straight outer lip ; aperture contracted, much straighter and narrower than 
in Reeve’s figure of eoniformis. 

Long. 7-|, diam. 4 mil. 

Apparently very scarce, four specimens in sand from Mauritius and one 
from Port Blah, Andamans. 

Cythaea Isseli, n. sp., PL VII, Fig. 17. 

Shell thick, ovately conical, suture very distinct, apex pointed ; 
white, with an orange band in the middle of the whorls, the hand repeated 
on the last whorl, this band is distinct on the longitudinal ribs, but only 
here and there traceable in their interstices ; whorls seven, the first three 
embryonal (in dead specimens nearly always wanting), the others longi- 
tudinally concentrically ribbed, ribs very thick, throughout closely trans- 
versely striated ; columella nearly straight with a moderate sized callosity, 
closely covered with distinct granules and transverse rugosities ; aperture 
nan’ow, widening somewhat abruptly near the base, sinus moderate, outer 
lip thickly reflected, transversely striated, slightly rounded, a row of large, 
regular granules just within the aperture. 

Long. 7i, diam. 4 mil (decollated specimen of four whorls only). 

Common in sand from Balapiti, Ceylon. 

I have named this shell after M. Issel of Genoa, whose works on the 
shells of the Red Sea, Persia, and Borneo, afford most valuable aid in 
determining our Indian Ocean shells. 

(Coil Indian Museum, Rev. J. Warneford, M. Issel and H, Nevill) 

Cythaea Isseli, var. Ceekica, (? sp. nov.), PI YU, Fig. 16. 

Considerably smaller than the type form, the entire, full grown figured 
specimen being only in length and 2| mil in breadth ; there is apparently 
no other difference, except that the sinus is a trifle less distinct, and the 
aperture a little straighter, 

Mauritius, — rare. 
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xdfAiia'mELLA {Glabella) picotbata, ISTeviil, Pi. VIII, Pigs. 8—9. 

J. A. S. B. 1874, p. 23. 

We have nothing to add to our description of this pretty little shell, 
which would appear to be very local, a& we have only seen speciineiis from 
the Mauritius. 

‘Maegiis^ella (VoLYAEiffrA) iKCWSPiciTA, Nevill, Pi. VIII, Pigs. 10 — IL. 

J, A. 8 . B., 1874, p. 23. 

The Museum is indebted to the Eev. S. P>. Fairbank for specimens 
of this species from Bombay ; the type is from Mauritius, where it is 
tolerably abundant. ^ 

MAEdiNELLA (Voeyaeina) defoemis, Nevill, PL VIII, Pig. 12. 

J. A. 8 . B., 1874, p. 33. 

This appears to be a very rare shell, three or four specimens, all from 
Ceylon, being the only ones w~e have ever seen. 

MAEGmELLA ISSELI, 11, Sp. 

We propose to- change to Marpjiella Isseli tiio name of a si i ell called 
JT. i^^gmcea by Issel (Make, del Mar Ilosso, p. 216), there being already a 
species of that name described by Sowerby in 1816. This minute species 
was dredged abundantly by Mr. W. T. Blanfbrd otf the coast of Persia 
in 25 Iths. 

Nassa obesa, n. sp., PL VIII, Figs. 2 — 3. 

Shell thick, stout, globosely conical, smootli and shining, spire very 
pointed, apex acute ; brown, indistinctly and minutely mottled with white, 
irregularly stained near the suture with a darker shade of brown, the colou- 
ration agrees perfectly v;ith Eeeve’s fig. 6 {gimtdbilk^ L., from the Medi- 
terranean) ; whorls 10, the three first without sculpture, very small, the 
others longitudinally, obliquely thickly ribbed ; the ribs and their interstices 
are of about equal thickness, the former are almost, or altogether, obsolete on 
the back of the last whorl, four or five, however, are alwa 3 ?-s present close 
to the callous rib behind the outer lip ; transversely somewhat distantly 
grooved, the grooves towards the base of the last wlioid and the two or 
three upper ones more deeply incised than the others and forming two 
rows of more or less granulose ridges immediately beneath the suture ; 
columella with a moderately large white callosity, slightly rugose, aperture 
ridged near its margin. 

Long. max. (wanting the three first embryonal whorls) 22^ diaim 
max. 14i mil. 

Kutch, — rare. Major Godwin- Austen has been good enough to compare 
this species for us with the British Museum and Mr. Hanley’s collections : lie 

13 . 
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confirms onr opinion that it appears to be new, the nearest he could find 
being Keeve’s alpda (Conch. Icon., %. 145), from Moreton Bay, Australia ; 
the present species bears a remarkable resemblance in many respects to 
mutabilis, its thickness, different sculpture, rugose colmiielia, &e. will, however, 
distinguisli it. At Ceylon and Penang we have found a variety which 
approaches nearer to N. algida than the figured type form from Kutch. 

N. onESA, nobis, var. Ceyeokica. 

More acuminate, less globose, suture more distinct ; longitudinal ribs 
on the antepenultimate whorl more or less obsolete, transverse grooves on 
the last two whorls almost obsolete; eallosity on the columella a shade 
more defined and less rugose. ^ 

Long, (perfect specimen) 19, diam. 10 mih 

Ceylon and Penang. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Hevill.) 

Nassa Peesica, V. Mart. 

Desha^esidm, Iss. 

A common shell both at Aden and the Andaman Islands. It is admirably 
described and figured in a most interesting and important paper by von 
Martens, published as a separate part of the ‘ Nov. Conchol.’ under the title 
of ^ Ueber vorderasiatische Conchylien.’ 

CoLUMBELLA PABDAXmA, Lam, 

This most variable species abounds on the reefs at the Andamans, where 
one of us collected many hundreds of specimens in all stages of growth. 
Pure white specimens, exactly agreeing with Souverbie’s figure, were abund- 
ant, another very similar variety also occurs, white with a broad pale yellow 
band round the last whorl (with or without a few yellow spots on the 
spire) ; specimens marked like Eeeve’s fig. 75 A. and C. are also common, 
but considerably smaller and more compressed : this last variety may be 
called Andmmnica, 

Typical form, very common in Ceylon, long. 16|-, diam. 9 mil. 

Var. lacieseens, Souv., J. de Conch. 1866, long. 13, diam. 7 mil. 

Var. Andamcmica, long. max. 12f, min. 10, diam. max. min, 
4|- mil, 

COLUMBEBLA (Mitrella) balteata, n. sp., PI. VIII, Pig. 4. 

Shell small, elongately fusiform, spire about the same length as the last 
whorl, apex pointed, of a bright red colour ; light reddish brown, a single bolt 
of dark red in the middle of the whorls between the ribs, the ribs them- 
selves in their centre are indistinctly white spotted ; whorls 7, the upper 
ones smooth, the others longitudinally ribbed, ribs obsolete near the suture ; 
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transversely indistinctly striated, a groove below the suture of the upper 
whorls, becoming obsolete near the last whorl ; columella simple and twisted^ 
outer lip acute, slightly emarginate at the top, aperture striated within. 

Long. 5, diain. 1^ mil, 

Mauritius. Not common. 

Zafea. polita, n, sp., PI. YIII, Fig. 5, 

Shell small, slenderly fusiform, attenuated at both ends, perfectly smooth, 
glistening spire contorted, nearly but not quite as long as the last whorl ; 
white, with two bands of irregular opaque white flakes on each whorl (four 
on the last) ; whorls 6 (the figured specimen has had the first broken off), 
the last striated at its base, outer lip remarkably thick and bent inwards, 
making the apei'ture peculiarly contracted. 

Long. 3 1, diam. mil. 

Mauritius, — rather scarce. 

Easily distinguished by the absence of sculpture and by its remarkably 
contracted aperture from its nearest ally, Z, ornata^ Pease. Z. pmyiwea, H. 
Ad. from New Hebrides is also found at Mauritius. 

Zafea semisculppa, 11 . sp., PL VIII, Figs. 6 — 7. 

Shell narrowly lanceolate, turreted, spire a little longer than the last 
whorl, apex pointed; horny -brown throughout ; whorls 7, the three first 
without sculpture, the rest longitudinally thickly ribbed, ribs about twice 
as broad as their interstices (in this respect our figures are slightly at fault), 
obsolete on the hack of the last whorl, which is transversely striated 
at its base; a sharply defined callosity covers the columella, outer lip 
scarcely thickened or refieeted, not as long as the columella, slightly 
emarginate at junction with the last whorl ; aperture narrow and coxitraeted, 
as wide at the top as at the base. 

Long. 8, diam. 1 mil. 

This species was dredged by Mr. Blanford at Cape Negrais, off the 
coast of Burma. 

SlSTEUM YENTEICOSULTJM, 11. Sp., PL VIII, Fig. 16. 

Shell small, ovately ventricose, very gibbous in the middle, thick, solid, 
abruptly attenuated at base ; spire short, acutely pointed, about half the 
length of the last whorl ; white, here and there stained with pale brown ; 
whorls 7, the first four very small, embryonal, without sculjiture, the next 
has two rows of unequal granules, the lower row somewhat pointed and much 
the larger ; the last whorl widely excavated at the suture, with a row of pro- 
minent granules, rounded beneath with distant, somewhat indistinct longi- 
tudinal ribs, transversely rather distantly keeled, forming slightly pointed 
granules where they intersect the ribs, the intei’stices under a lens very mi- 
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Biifculy imd closely loiigitiidmally striated ; columella with a moderately 
spretnl callosity, which is slightly rugose ; canal long, not recurved ; four 
dentifulations within the aperture, the two upper ones very thick and promi- 
nent, outer lip much thickened, slightly emarginate at the upper part. 

Long, of, diam. 8i- mil. 

Ceylon — Eare. 

This is the smallest species of the genus as yet described. 

Eumma acufoemis, n. sp., PI. Till, Fig. 1. 

Shell very elongate, sharply pointed, white and shining, solid, flexuous ; 
whorls 17, cylindrical, slightly angulate at their base, except the last whorl 
whieh is short and rounded j no impressed line at the suture, varices obliquely 
continuous ; aperture oblong, slightly produced in front, rounded at base j 
columella reflected, outer lip scarcely thickened. 

Long. 10, diam. 2| mil. 

Dredged at the Andaman Islands by Mr. Wood-Mason. 

Bare. The above character will easily distinguish this graceful shell 
from its nearest allies, A/, laetea and flexiwm, A. Ad. 

(OolL Indian Museum and Rev. J. Warneford.) 

Eulima (Aecijella) mieieica, NevilL 
J. A. B. B. 1874, 

We have lately noticed that HJ and A. Adams described a genus undei* 
the name of BactiJa^ allied to Mulima, (in A. & M. N. H., 1863, Yol. XI, p. 18) 
founded on a species from China, whieh they called striolata ; this shell pro- 
bably belongs to the same genus as the species from Mauritius, which we 
described as above ; in either ease our name lor the genus, or sub-genus, will 
stand, there being a genus Bmulum described prior to 1863. 

MiTEA (TuEEICUI/A) CETJEjS'TATA, Ch. 

Fig. 1438-9, /m/4 the JB. Indies, 

Typical specimens, as admirably figured by Chemnitz, are found at the 
Nicobars (probably the locality whence the type came) and Andamans j 
tliey have two white bands on the last whorl, with 10 to 11 distant, 
fiexuous ribs, nodosely angled at the upper part ; the transverse grooves 
rugose, approximately equally incised, forming tolerably regular and oblong 
granules where they intersect the ribs. 

Long. 19|, diam. 8 mil. 

M. CElTEIfTATA, Ch. var. PEOXIMA. 

This is the shell from the Philippines figured by Reeve (fig. 126) for 
eruentata, Ch. ; it is a form which is often mistaken for Reeve’s M. armillata ; 
it has IG ribs on the last whorl, is a trifle less fiexuous, and less prominently 
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angled at tlie upper part than the type form; the transverse grooves and 
double white baud are similar. 

Common at the Andaman I. 

Long. 19y diam, 6f mil. 

M, CEUENTATA, Ch. var. Sandtichej^-sis. 

Extremely close to the preceding is the form from Ascension I. (PaeiPie 
0.) sent to ns by Mr. Pease as AT. armillata (?) perhaps eriientata^ Oh.’’ 
This variety is recorded in the ‘ Donum Bismarckianuin’ as armillata, Ev. ; 
from which it dilfers by the less flexuons ribs and different shape of the 
whorls, being nearer Reeve’s ammida ; it seems to us to be best classed as a 
variety of cnmitata^ Ch. : the whorls are not angulate near the suture, the 
transverse grooves are nowhere rugose but are more or less obsolete in the 
centre of the last whorl ; a groove at the upper part being more deeply in- 
cised than the others (in this respect it agrees with armUlaia)^ gives the 
appearance of a row of prominent, bisected tubercles just below the suture ; 
there are 21 ribs on the last whorl, which are only very slightly dexuous, 
it has a single wdiite band only. 

Long. 5-|, diam. 6 mil. 

M. CEUETirTATA, Ch., var. amanea, Rv, 

Reeve’s M, amanda, (fig. 318) from the Philippines is only a variety of 
this protean species. Specimens dredged abundantly by Dr. Stoliezka at 
Singapore agree exactly with Reeve’s typical figure and description. It differs 
from cruentata var. proxima by the whorls not being angulate, by a deeply 
incised groove near the suture, forming a row of oblong tubercles next the 
suture, by the much greater width of the white bands and by the less vivid 
orange tinge of the ribs, which are 16 to 20 in' number ; and from 
crmiitata var. Sandviehensis by the more, regular and rugose transverse 
striation and by the broad double white bands ; — it is in fact intermediate 
between the two. 

Long. 13, diam. 5 mil. 

Two specimens from Aden, unfortunately not in good condition, 
apparently belong to this variety, the ribs are, however, more distant. 
Reeve’s armillata (hg. 315) from the Philippines, may perhaps prove also 
to he a variety of cruentata, or it may be a variety of Rv, ; it 

seems intermediate between the two, 

Mitea (Tuebicula) obeliscus, Rv. var. Anbamaisica. 

PL VIII, Figs. 19—20, 

Shell slenderly fusiform, shining; very dark brown with a single very 
narrow white band, more distinct on the ribs than in their interstices ; whorls 
9 — 10 (as in JK cruentata and all its varieties), produced, very slightly 
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tiirreted, not angulate at tlie upper part ; 18 flexiioiis longitudinal ribs on the 
last whorl, perfectly smooth except near the suture, where they are divided by 
a groove, interstices transversely regularly grooved ; canal short, not recurved, 
columella and interior of the aperture dark brown. 

Long. 14, diam. 4i mil. 

Dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans. 

This shell in many respects resembles Reeve’s Jf. armillata ; the above 
characters will, however, easily distinguish it. 

MiTEi. (Tueeicxtla) EADnrs?, Ev. (an niEBALA, var. ?) PL YIII. Pigs. 

■ . 17—18. ■ ■■ 

Shell pyramidically fusiform, pointed, shining ; white, with a broad brown 
band over the lower half of the last whorl and within the aperture, apex 
brown ; whorls TO, turreted, more cylindrical and produced than those of 
3f. (fig. 281) or glandiformis, Ev. (fig. 310) ; longitudinally 

fiexuously ribbed, ribs slightly thickened near the suture, interstices regu- 
larly engraved with transverse strise ; four folds on the columella, the lower 
one almost obsolete (Reeve gives only two folds to his J£ radius). 

Long. IS-J, diam. 4| mil. 

Dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans ; rare. 

This seems to he doubtfully distinct from J£ dcedala and glmidiformis^ 
both of which are common shells at the Andamans and at Ceylon ; they all 
appear to run into one another and may prove to be varieties of one and the 
same species. 

Mitea (Scabeicola) peetiosa, Ev, 

P. Z. S. 1846. 

Miim Aiitonicd, H. Ad., P. Z. S. 1870, {Jted Sea). 

This species also was lately obtained rather abundantly by Mr. W. T. 
Elanford in the Grulf of Oman on the coast of Persia, as also was Turricula 
(Thala) casta, H. Ad. (P. Z. S. 1872, p, 9, from the Red Sea) and a new 
species very closely allied to the latter, 

EiSSOIITA (?) ABlfOEMXS, 11. sp., PI. YIII, Pig. 23. 

Sliell small, thick, shortly fusiform, white, suture distinct ; apex re- 
markably abruptly and truncately sinistral, as in tlie FgramidelUd^d ; 
whorls 6, the two first embryonal, without sculpture, the others longitudi- 
nally somewhat thickly ribbed (the figured specimen being rather young, 
the ribs are less developed than in mature specimens), the last whorl 
rounded, with about 15 ribs, obsolete towards the base ; throughout trans- 
versely, closely, somewhat rugosely striated, so as to form minute, indistinct 
granules where the strige intersect the ribs; columella strongly twisted at base, 
covered with a moderately widely spread callosity ; aperture small, peculiarly 
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deeply channelled at base, within showing the transverse striation on the 
back of the last whorl; outer lip produced, rounded, no sign of any emargi- 
natioii at the upper part, much thickened, transversely striated, with a sub- 
granulose appearance, crenulated at the margixi. 

Long. max. 8, diam. max. 1-| mil. 

Mauritius ; not uncommon in sand. 

This should probably constitute a distinct sub-genus of Blssoina^ dis- 
tinguished by the very distinct canal, twisted columella and sinistral apex ; 
a shell dredged in Japan by A. Adams and distributed by him as Laeliesis^ 
n. sp.^’ is a very closely allied species. 

Cyclostbema EBTJBKEA, n. sp., PL VIII, Figs. 21 — 22. 

Shell depressedly orbicular, thick and callous, ivory white and shining, 
suture distinct ; whorls 5, sharply angled a little below the centre ; longi- 
tudinally obliquely plicated, ribs very massive, slightly wider than their 
interstices, obsoletely granulated at the angulation ; interstices transversely 
very closely, beautifully and regularly striated, old specimens (as the figured 
type) are very callous and the transverse striation becomes almost obsolete ; 
a very prominent, thick, titans verse, rounded keel at the periphery, sculp- 
tured like the whorls ; of the base sculptured as above, the transverse 
striation being however more distinct, the remaining ^ round the um- 
bilicus is smooth, the sculpture becoming abruptly obsolete ; umbilicus mo- 
derate, in old specimens partly covered by the thickened columella, aperture 
irregularly rounded, margins callous and thickened, slightly reflected over 
the umbilicus, giving a notched appearance to the columellar margin. 

Alt. 2i, diam. 4f mil. 

Pooree, in the Bay of Bengal. Bare. 

This handsome species is like no species of the genus as yet described ; 
it perhaps most resembles the West Indian cancellaia of Many at, and it is 
possible that the specimens from the Philippines recorded in the Thesaurus 
under that name may prove to belong to our species. 

EmaiGTJLA ACtJTA, Phil. 

Mai. Zeits. 1849, {Adm). 

JR. miniitaf H. Ad., (6te). 

Both var, minufa and the larger typical form are extremely common at 
Aden, in the Grulf of Oman, and at Gwadar on the coast of Persia, as also at 
Bombay, Ceylon, and Arakan ; an allied form (if not the same) was also ob- 
tained by one of us at IsTatal ; the largest adult specimen in the Museum 
measures long. 4|, diam. 3 mil., the smallest long. If, diam. 1 mil. ; there 
are also numerous full-grown specimens of many intermediate sizes. Curi- 
ously enough, Dr. Stoliczka obtained this species at Singapore, but not 
Caron, Hinds. Dr. Armstrong has presented to the Museum a single sped- 
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men lately dredged alive in Paumben Straits in 39 fatlis,, wliieh must 
apparently be referred to E. amta^ tliougli it is tbiclrer and more callous 
than any of the Persian Gulf specimens and the striation is entirely 
obsolete ; owing to its mueli thicker texture and more developed teeth, the 
aperture is much more contracted ; other specmiens may eventually prove 
this form to belong to a distinct species, 

'RmQicvLX Cabok, Hinds, 

Yoy. Sulph. 1844, {3£alacca), 

This species also was dredged by Mr. Blanford at Gwadar ; it is quite 
distinct in all its characters from E. acuta, the peculiar and very different 
outer lip, slight development of the parietal tooth, and different texture and 
striation at once distinguishing it. 

Eikoicula apicata, Nevill. 

J. A. S. B., 1871, 

Lately found by one of us at the Andamans -rather abundantly ; it is 
only distinguishable from R, acuta, Phil. var. mvnuta, PI. Ad. by its 
smooth, polished appearance, having only three strun at the base of the last 
wdiori, instead of being striated tbroughout as in the other species ; it is 
slightly narrower and more contracted, less callous, with the teeth more 
sharply developed. 

Einoicxjla apbbeyiata, n. sp. 

Closely allied to E. Caron, Hinds j it has the same regular striation 
throughout and peculiar corrugated or crenulated outer lip, hut has only 
whorls, the spire being strikingly short and truncated in appearance ; 
there is no tooth within the outer lip, the parietal tooth is strongly deve- 
loped, the callosity is extremely broadly reflected on the lower part of the 
columella and is rugose and suh-obsoletely granulose, there are two teeth 
on the columella, the lower one of which in some specimens is bifid. 

Long. 3 (of which the last whorl alone measures 2i), diam. 2-| mil. 

Balapiti in Ceylon, rather common. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill). 

Teochus (Talbobbis) boseoba, Nevili. 
tT. A. S. B., 1869, (Ce^Io}i'). 

T. (UiieMus) Zamderti, »Soav., 1. de C. 1875, {JSf, Caled,) 

That M. Soiiverbie should have overlooked our original description of 
this remarkable form is unaccountable, the more so that the figure is an 
excellent one, and that the description, as indeed does the name also, 
indicates the peculiar colouration of the shell. It may be well to take this 
opportunity of stating, that we have found in our Indian seas the greater 
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part of the new marine species described from New Caledonia by 
Crosse and Souverbie ; for instance, we had prepared a description of a 
new Diichelm found by one of us alive at extreme low water on a reef at 
Port Blair, Andaman Islands; on receipt, however, of No. 1 of the 
Journ. de Conch, for 1875, we found the same species admirably described 
and figured by M. Souverbie from N. Caledonia, under the name of Troohus 
{Muelielus) fossnlat'ulus. 

Teochits Satbapius, V. Mart. 

JSTov. Oonchol. Sup, V, {Biishire). 

T. {Clanculus) Tonmrrei^ Nevili, J. A. S. B., 1874, (Aden). 

The specimen described by v. Martens is considerably bigger than any 
found by us at Aden ; in other respects they seem to be exactly similar ; the 
denticuiations at the base of the columella and within the outer lip were 
not sufficiently marked in our figure, though properly recorded in the 
description. When we published our species the part of the Nov. Conch* 
containing the above description had not. reached Calcutta. 

Teochus (Gibbula) Holbswobthaiva, Nevill, var. 

J. A. S, B., 1871, (Ceylon). 

MinolUc variahilis^ JEL Ad., P. Z. S., 1873, (Bersm). 

This small variety was dredged tolerably abundantly in tho Gulf of 
Oman by Mr. Blanfbrd. After a close and careful examination we can detect 
no difference from the type form, except in the considerably smaller size of 
the Persian Gulf shell ; we must, however, state that in this respect we 
have seen no intermediate specimens. The Museum possesses typical speci- 
mens of G. JELoldsworthmia from Penang, as well as from Ceylon. 

In a collection of shells, numbering some 600 or 700 species, dredged 
by Mr. W, T. Blanford off the coast of Persia, and presented by him to the 
Indian Museum, are specimens of the following interesting shells: a 
single specimen of a species of our genus Robinsonia^ perhaps our R. 
Ceylonica ; a new species of JSFiso and our AT. pyramidelloides (the latter 
was also dredged in the Paiimben Straits by Dr. Armstrong) ; Rissoina 
Btoppanii and R, Rellardii of Issel, with ten other species of the genus ; 
Rossarus Btoliczhanus^ nobis, and three new species of the genus ; Rbmda 
propinqnay A. Ad. ; a new species of lAmaea^ very close to the European 
species ; JEmkaris angulata^ H. Ad. Midi Meesra pulcliella^ H. Ad,, &q. 

It may perhaps be well to record here that specimens of MacrocMamys 
Qeofreyi^ H. Ad, (P. Z. S., 1868, p. 290) are marked in the collection of 
14i 
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the Jardiii des Plantes at Paris, as Helios mdla, Per., IL setiliris, Bens, 
as IL turhida^ Per , H. orgentea^ Ev» as delihafa^ Per. (also Beck, p. 31, Mo. 6^ 
without description) and a variety of the same as carinifera, Per., — all from 
j^urbon j 11. stglodoti^ Bens, as depressa^ Per., from Mauritius ; (eomparo 
fi’od. Mo. 314) -£r. Bens. (A. and M. 1862, from Bombay) as II. 

rntrinoides, Desh. (Mag. de Conch. 1880), “ collected at Bombay in 1835 by 
Bussumier” ; and HyaVmax Maillardi, Pisch. as Stiecinea tmgzdcula, Yah, 
from Bourbon. There are also specimens marked as H oohrolema^ Per. 
(loc. ?) : an examination of pL 30, fig. 1, Hist, des Moll., proved beyond doubt 
that this name was given to the Mauritian shell described Mr, H. Adams 
(P. Z. S., 1869) from our specimens as H. rnfozonata; the Bermuda species 
must, therefore, receive a new name. 


EXPLAMATION OP THE PLATES. 
PL VIL 


Fig, 1, MangeJki ftilvocincia^ p. 85. 

2. Fairhmilci., p. 85. 

3. Clathiirellii (qmnlata.^ Montr., p, 88. 

4. Mallet^ Reck, p. 89. 

5. 2)erplem, p. 89. 

0, oiigroeincta, Montr., p. 89. 

7. Masoni^ p. 90. 

8. Marte?isi, p. 91, 

9. engm&fornm^ p. 91. 


Fig. 10. Claihmdla singnlafis.^ p. 89. 

11. Umnismta^ Xev., p, 92, 

12. contort ula^ p. 92, 

13. Armstrong^ p. 93, 

14. Blanfordi, p. 92. 

15. Oytliara gradata, p. 93. 

16. Isscli, var. Cmiica^ p. 94, 

17. IsscU.^ p. 94. 

18. d'uhiosd^ p. 93. 


PL YIIL 


Fig. 1. PiiUma acuformis.^ p. 98. 

2-3. Knsm olesa^ p, 95. 

4. Mitrdla haltcaUi^ p. 96. 

5. Zafm izoUla., 97. 

6„7, smisiudjjta, p. 98. 

8-9. Miirginella pietiirata^ Nev., p. 95. 
10.11. — inconajoicm, Kev., p. 95. 

12, deformis^ Kev., p. 95. 

13. Olntliiirclh p. 88. 


Fig. 14. Lrillia acimmaia^ Migli., p, 84. 

15. Uicidct^ p. 84, 

16. Sidrimventricosuliim^'l^QY..^ p. 97, 

17-18. Tiirricidii radius By., p. 100. 
19.20. oMiscuSy By., yar. An- 

damanicay p. 99, 

21-22. Cydostmna ehurneuy p. 101. 

23. Mssoina (?) ahnormisy p. 100. 


XII. — Lists of Mammalia collected ly the late Dr. Stoliczka lolien attached 
to the embassy under SiE D. Forsyth m Kashmir, Laddie, Eastern 
Tarhestan, and Which an, with descriptions of new Species, — Ey W. T. 
E, M. S., E, Z. S. 

(Keceived July 80th ; — Bead August 4th, 1875.) 

The collections made hj Dr. Stoliezka in Kashmir, Ladak, Kashghar, 
and Wakhan comprise a very fine series of mammalia, the description of 
which has been entrusted to me by Mr. Hume, who has undertaken the general 
direction, besides a large share in the details, of a work intended to be a 
memorial of our late friend. It is of course impossible to supply the place 
of the naturalist whose collections I shall do my best to describe, for with 
him has perished much knowledge of the habits and distribution of the 
animals, and although this want can be partially atoned for by the copious 
notes he has left behind, much unfortunately can never be replaced. In the 
present paper I shall merely give a list of the species of mammalia repre- 
sented in the collections, with short characters of those which appear to be 
new, reserving all detailed descriptions for the larger work, in which it is 
intended to illustrate all the novelties and imperfectly known forms as fully 
as possible. 

There is always more difficulty in procuring specimens of mammalia 
than in collecting terrestrial animals belonging to most of the other classes 
of vertebrata and invertebrata, and this is especially the case with the 
larger forms. It is consequently not to be expected that the species repre- 
sented will be more than a portion of those inhabiting the country. Still 
tlie collection is rich in some respects, and especially in kinds of rodents, and it 
adds largely to our knowledge of the fauna of Western Tibet and Eastern 
Turkestan. The larger mammals indeed were originally better represented, 
but after Dr. Stoliezka’s death many specimens appear to have been removed 
from the collection. Such at least was the case with the ruminants. In a 
private letter which Dr. Stoliezka wrote to me, he told me he had sent 22 
skins of wild sheep from Kashghar. Qf these only 11, 7 males and 4 females, 
are now forthcoming, and not one of these has fine horns. There is not a 
single specimen of Ovis Eoli from the Pamir, the original locality, al- 
though I have reason to believe that Dr. Stoliezka brought away one 
head at least. Lastly, there are skeletons of wild sheep and ibex in the col- 
lection, of which the heads have disappeared. It is highly })robablc tliiit 
other specimens besides those of Ovis Eoli have been similarly made over to 
private individuals. The value of the collection for scientilie purposes has 
been seriously diminished by its being broken up, and the finest specimens 
distributed, before it had been examined. 
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For convenience the countiry traversed may be divided into the Kash- 
mir valley, Ladak, the Knenluen range south of Yarkand (Karakash valley, 
Sanjii Pass, &c.), the plains of Eastern Turkestan around Ydrkand and 
Kashghar, the ranges north of Kashghar, being spurs from the Thian-shan 
range, the Pamir, and Wakhan. 

The examination of the bats collected has been undertaken by Mr, 
Dobson, who will describe them separately. 

INSECTIYOEA. 

1* Eeiis'AOETTS AnBTTLTJs.- — Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

2. SOREX (CBOCrOTOA) KYOIBES, sp. nov. 

S. murinm^ subtus albescens f pedibus alhidis, pills Irevihis 

sparsis indutis^ eaucld supra fuscd^ subtm alhescantei setis brevissmis con- 
fertim annulata^ pilisgue longiuscUUs Me inde imtrmld^ aimbm mediocribus^ 
rostro subtus alhido. Long, corporis cum capite 2,1^ caudm 1.5, pedispos- 
ter ior is cum tarso amis Qi‘22 poll, angl, 

Leh, Ladak, 

CARKIVOEA. 

8. Febis ltxx. — S kins purchased at Kashghar. 

4. F. sp. near F. pardinus (? Ohaus caudatus^ Gray) . — Skin purchased 
as Kashghar. 

5. F. OTCiA. — ^Ladak; Pamir ? 

6. Cakis LUPUS. — Skins purchased at Kashghar. 

7. ^ C. sp. nov, near C, aureus but larger. — Skin purchased at Kash- 

.".'ghar. ■■ 

8. C. (Yulpes) montaots.— L adak (purchased) ; plains of Yarkand, 

9. * C. (Yulpes), sp, immature. — Skin purchased at Kashghar. 

10. =*= Meles, sp. nov, — Skin purchased at Kashghar. 

11, Martes EOiifA ? — Skin purchased at Yarkand. 

12, M. sp. (? M, ABIEPUM, var.).— Skin purchased at Leh, 

13. Mustela tulgabis ? var,— Purchased at Yarkand. 

EODEKTIA, 

Ik Ptebomys ixobxatus.— K ashmir, 

15. Abctomys aureus, sp. nov. 

A, aureofuhus, dorso nigro lavato, capite antice fulDeseenU^cano^ ma- 
cula fusco ad rostri eztremitatem signato, ventre interdwn leviter ferru-^ 

^ These species are probably new but it is not thought advisable to propose names 
on the evidence of imperfect skins. 
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ginescenfe^ caudd tert lam partem eorjp oris capitis q^n^e cequante^ fulvd^ nipro 
hreviter terminatd ; pilis elongatis corporis omnibus ad basin fuscis. Long, 
a rostra ad basin caudm circiter 18 (in corio dessiccato), caudce vertebrarum 
6 , palmce 2, planted fere 3, cranii 3*7 poll. 

, Hab . — Kaskasu pass between Yarkand and Sarikol, east of the Pamir, 

This is a much smaller species than A. caudatus^ which it resembles 
somewhat in colour, but it is never apparently so ferruginous beneath, nor 
so black above as are some specimens of the Kashmir marmot. Tiie tail in 
A, aureus too is rather shorter in proportion. It appears to resemble A, 
JBLemaelialanus (Hodgson nec Anderson) but to be lai’ger and different in 
colour. The skull shews distinctions from all these forms. 

16. AitVICOLA. Blythi, 

Fhaiomys leucurm, Blyth, J. A. S, B. 1863, XXXII, p. 89 (nec Arvicola Uumrus^ 
Gi-erbe). 

^ Arvicola fuscescenti-fulms subtus isdbellinus, caudd fulvd, guartam 
partem totius longitudinis subeeguante vel excedente, auribus rotwidatis me- 
diocrihus^ spar sim pilosis ^ pahnis pentadactylis^ ungue poldicari parvo ohtzcsoy 
dentibus molariis similibus Us A. mandarini,^woto*^o ultimo maxillari postice 
magis producto^ angulo interm postico ejusdem acutiore^ dente anteriore 
mandihulari antice angulo fortiore mterno munifo. Long, sine caudd 4i — 4 * 5 , 
caudee 1*25 — 1*35, cranii 1, auris 0*4i, planted 0‘S poll. 

Mah . — Ladak. 

The genus Fhaiomys of Blyth cannot,! think, be separated from ArpicolUf 
as the only character of any importance, the presence of a claw on the rudi- 
mentary thumb of the forefoot, is found in many Arvioolce^ the common 
water rat, A. amphibius^ amongst others. The name A. leucurus is objec- 
tionable in the present case as the species has not a white tail, and the same 
specific term had been previously applied by Gerbe to a vole inhabiting 
the French Alps, but considered by Blasius identical with A, nivalis. 

17, Abticola Stoliczkaxtjs, sp. nov. 

A, supra leetefuseo-rufescens^sivesordideferrugineus, subtus albm ; 
vellere molli, longiusculo, ad basin scMstaceo, palmis tetradactylis^ plantis 
pentadactylis nudis brevibus^ tarsis subtus pills indutis, auricuUs parvis e 
vellere hand emergentibus, rotundatis^ caudd guintam partem totius longi- 
tudinis subeeguante, pilis fuhescenti-albidis setosis insfruetd ; dente molario 
maxillari ultimo angusto, intus angulis dmbus fortiorihus antice.^ nullis 
postice, extus guatuor parvulis, duobus antice, ceteris postice, spatio inter-- 
nmiente, munito. Long, a rostra ad basin caudm [in corio dessicato) 4, caiidce 
1, tarsi 0*7 poll. 

Blab , — JXubra valley, Laddk ; AkUgh near Karakoram Pass, 
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111 eolimr this species approaches A, rimatus of Eadde, but that is 
said to have tlie tail tawny above^ and the teeth are described as very 
different. The last upper molar in A. Stoliczhanus is peculiarly formed, the 
anterior portion having two strong salient angles inside, and two very- 
weak ones outside, this is followed by an elongate process with two slight 
angles outside and none inside, the whole tooth being much elongated. 

18. Nesokia Ikbica. — Kashmir. 

19. Cbicetus (Ceicetijltjs) peleus, var.— Kuenluen range north of 
Sanju pass, Pamir, and Wakhan. 

20. C. (Ceicettjltts) pxrLTiJS, sp. nov. 

0. peraftnis Criceto phseo, sed major atqne magis fulvm^ arenaeeo- 
fulvus via! cinereus. Long, corporis capitisgue d'S, caiidce l*d, auris 0*75, 
tarsi 0*7 poll. 

Hah, — Plains of Eastern Turkestan, Pamir, and Wakhan. * 

Another form of the^7^^^^^s hamsters intermediate in size be* 

C, phmis mdi C, isaheUinus, 

21. Mifs ceassipes ? — Tankse, Ladak. 

22. Mtjs PACHTCEECirs, sp. nov. 

M. affinis M. Baetriano, sed minor^ caudd h*eviore^ crasmisculd^ setosd^ 
supra fuscofulmis, suhUis albiduSy aurihus ovalihus majusculis, pilosis^ 
Long, (exempli in spiritu vini comermti) a rostro ad basin caudm 2*3, 
caudce 2, auris 0*5 i plant ce 0*05 poll. 

Hah. — Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

This is apparently the common house-mouse of Eastern Turkestan and 
differs from M, Bactrianus of Afghanistan, Persia, and North-western India, 
hy having a shorter, thicker tail and a differently shaped and larger skull. 
The colour is sandy brown. 

23. Mps stlyatictts, var.— Kasbghar ; Panja in Wakhan. 

24. Geebillxjs cetptobhinxts, sp. nov. 

G. supra rufescenti-arenaceusy suhtus albuSy coloris do 7 *salis ventralis- 
gue limife bene noiato ; rostro in lobum semicircularem intus pilis hrevibus 
sparsis indutum, nares obtegentem, desinente ; caudd corporis capitugue 
longitudinem exeedente^ cum dorso superne fere concolore, sed magis rufes^ 
eente, nisi apicem versus ^ uhi nigrescity sub tus pallidiore, pilis nonnullis ad 
apicem caud 0 longiorihus nigrescenti-fuscis^ auribus mediocrihus^ ovaltbus^ 
extm antice dense pilosis^ mgstacihm confertisy capitem longitttdine parum 
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esccedentibus^ sn])Temis nigris^ emteris albis ; vellere longimmlo . molli, nituh^ 
basin versns ad tergum scliistaeeo ; Raimis subnudis, pilis sparsis indutis, 
jplantis confertissime pilosis ; dente malaria ultimo simpliei, incisoribus uni, 
sulcatis* Long, eooempli majoris nuper occisi a rostro ad basin caudce 5*5, 
caudm 6'25, auris 0*75, pedis posterioris a calcaneo 1*4 poll. Long, exempli 
minoris ^'0^ caud(B ^ poll. 

JSab. — Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

This form is distinguished from all others with which I am acquainted 
hy the peculiar dap at the end of the snout covering the nasal apertures. 
This flap is semicircular in form, and hairy inside. I can find no descrip- 
tion of a similar appendage in any other species, and there is nothing of the 
kind in G. IndicuSj G. Hurrianm^ or in two un described species from Persia 
and Baluchistan, of all of which I have examined sjrecimens preserved in 
spirits. 

G, crgptorhinus QoloMvedi like G. meridianus^ but is of the same size 
as G. tmnariemm. Prom both the above species and from their ally, G^ 
collium^ which inhabits western Turkestan, the present species is distin- 
guished by the tail being longer than the body. 

Another peculiarity of G. crgptorliinus is that the lachrymal bone 
appears never to be ankylosed to the skull. Consequently the process of 
the lachrymal which in all true Gerbilli projects into the anterior angle of 
the bony orbit, is frequently absent from the whole bone being iost» This 
was the case in two skulls which I examined. 

25. Bipfs lagopfs. — Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

26. Lepfs pallipes ? — Ladak. 

27. L. Tipetaistfs ? — Nubra valley, Ladak. 

28. L. Yabkanbensis. 

Giinther, Ann. and Mag. IsTat. Hist,, September, 1875, 4, XVI, p. 229. 

L. parvus, affinis Lepori tolai, sed multo minor, nusguani niger nee 
griseus, auribus usgue ad apicem conooloribus, baud nigris, arenaceo^sabeh 
ImuSyfusGO plusve minusve ad dorsum lavafus, laferibus lacteis, pectore palli'~ 
disswie rufo, caudd alba, supernejuscd ; vellere molli, longimculo, ad basin 
cinereo. Long, a rostro ad basin caudce 17, capitis 3*6, caudce 4, auris 4*25, 
tarsi 4*25 poll. 

^ For translations of the characters of this and of some other species described in 
Enssian by Severtzoff in his Turkestanskie levotme, I am indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. Feistmantcl. Xo translations are given in the “ Zoological Eecord,” and in the 
‘‘ Archiv fiir Naturgeschichte” even the names are omitted. It is greatly to be regretted 
that M. Severtzoif docs not, like all the best naturalists amongst his countrymen, 
despribe in a language more generally understood. 
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JEal ), — Plains around Yarkand and Kasbghar. 

This species approaches L, tolai, Pallas, but is much smaller, with pro- 
portionally longer ears, and is chiefly remarkable for having no black on 
the tips of the ears, nor on the tail, and no grey tint on any part of the 
body. ■■ 

29. L. Pamihensis, Giinther, 1. c. 

Z. m^ra arenarius velfusco-isdbellinus^ infra albus^ uropygio allescentU 
cinereo ; caudd superne nigra ; aurium marginibus su^eriorihiis ecctus nigris ; 
gyectore ^allido rufo ; vellere denso, molli^ ad hasm^ prceter ventrali^ cinereo ; 
pilis longiorihus ad dorsum nigro-terminaf is, inter miirfis* Long, arostro ad 
basin caudm cireiter 18, GaudoB4i, auris a basi an ticd 5, ejusdem labitudo 2*75, 
cranii longitudo 3‘5, tarsi 5 poll. 

Hah . — Banks of Lake Sirikul, Pamir. 

This is distinguished from the last by being somewhat larger, by 
having the ends of the ears and the upper part of the tail black, and by its 
grey rump. It is near to L. Tibetanus but differently coloured. The 
ears in the dry skin measure only 3*6 in. from the orifice and Ii*5 from the 
head outside. 

30. L. Stoliczeaots, sp. nov. 

li. pracedenti peraffinis, arenariofulvus, differttantum auribus multo 
longiorihus, nellere dorsali nigro lamto. Long, corii desiccati a rostra ad 
basin caudcB 17*5, caudce (pertebrarum) 3, ejusdem cum pills apicialibus fere 
5, cranii 3*5, am'is extus 5*2, tarsi 4’9. 

Hab , — Hilly country and Thian Shan mountains north-east of Kfish- 
ghar. 

This is rather darker than the preceding species and has much longer 
ears, "When fresh the latter would probably measure over 6 inches. Both 
tins and the last appear to have longer ears than L, Lehmanni, Severtzof, in 
which they are the same length as the head, 

31. Lagomts Ladacensts. 

L. Ciirzonice, StoL, J, A. S. B., 1865, XXXIV, Pt. 2, p. 108, nec Hodgson. 

X. Ladacensis, Gunther, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., Sept., 1875, Vol. XVI, p. 231. 

L. major, pallide cerrinus, seu rufescentifalous, dorso in mstate magis 
rufescente, auribus rotundatis, majusculis, extus ferrugineis, telleris dorsalis 
dimidio lasali nigreseenti-phmbeo, apiciali primum rufescente, tunc demum 
albescenti-isdbellino, pilis nonnuUis longiorihus nigris ad dorsum intermixtis, 
mntro pedihusque pallide fulm^ capite antice rufescente, vibrissis supe* 
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rioribits nigris^ mfet'iorih(,s albis. Long, tota circa crami 2'25, auris 1, 
tarsi 1*5 jpoU, 

Ladak. 

Tliis is tke common species of northern and north-eastern Ladak but 
not apparently of the mountains bordering the Kashmir valley. It is easily 
recognized by its peculiar pale fawn colour, more rufous in summer. It was 
first described some years ago by Dr. Stoliczka, whd‘ referred it to L, Cur^ 
%oni<B, I had occasion subsequently to shew that the true L, Ourzonim of 
Hodgson is a different species, and I have just heard from Dr. Giinther, 
whilst this paper is passing through the press, that he has named the 
fxesQXii iorm Ladacends : I have consequently withdrawn the name I had 
proposed to give it. It is allied to L, ogotona by the form of the skull. 

82. L. ATJEITTJS, sp. nov. 

L. sujgerne sordide fulvus fusco-lamtus^ cajpUelmmerisgue rufeseentibus ^ 
mirihus magnis rotimdatis^ isahellinis indtctis, vellere molli, jpilis 

basin versus nigrescenti-flumbeis^ apices versus in dorso lateribusqite isabeU 
Imis^fuseoHerminatiSySultm albis. Long, (in corio dessicatq) tota circiter 
7*5, cranii D8, auris 1, tarsi V2 jgolL 

Sab , — Pangong lake, Ladak. 

A larger form than L. Boylei with much larger ears. The colour 
in two skins from Lukung on the Pangong lake is smokey brown. The ears 
are as large as in the last species and must in the living animal be nearly 
1 1 inches across. 

88. L. GEISEUS, sp. nov. 

L. sordide griseus^ subtus alhm^ ad dorswm frontemque leviter rufescenti- 
lavatus^ vellere elongatOy molliy ad basin plumbeo-nigroy ajpices versus in dorso 
lateribmgue griseo, ajgicibus ipsis mnnullis fmcis ; auribus magnis rotu 7 i^ 
datis, pills sparsis albidis indutis. Long, in exmnplo nuper occiso 7, capitis 
1*75, au7^is i-4, tarsi 1*8 poll. 

Sab, — Kuenluen i*ange South of Saxiju Pass. 

• I know of no other Lagomys which appi’oaches this in colour. It is a 
peculiar grey, almost the colour of OMncliilla, The skulls of the last and 
present species approach in character to those of L. Eoylei and L. nifescens 
but still exhibit well-marked differences. 

84. Lagomts macbotis ? Gunther, 1. c. — Kuenluen range ? 

The above is a wonderfully rich series of Leporidm, 
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85. Sds scrofa, var. nigbipes. 

Ilcib . — Tliian Shan mountains near Kaslighar. 

The t\vo specimens, male and female, closely resemble the European 
wild boar, but the legs are black, and there are some trifling cranial difler- 
ences, which, although perhaps insufficient to justify specific distinction, arc 
worthy of notice. 

36. Otis Heensi ? — Thian Shan mountains. 

37. 0. FAHURA. — Kuenluen range. 

38. Capra Sibirica. — K uenluen range and Thian Shan mountains. 

39. GaZELLA SUB0UTTTJROSA, Tar. Yarkamensis. 

G. subgutturosa cornihm lyriformibm juxta cajput subjparallelis, lente 
dwergentibus ; facie fmeo valde striata. 

Hah , — Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

This differs much from the typical form of G, subgutturosa^ the horns 
taking a much less open curve, and the face markings being much darker, 
but as intermediate forms are found in Persia, I do not separate it. 

40. Pantholops Hobosoni. — L adak. 

41. Certus, sp. (horns only) — ? Thian Shan mountains N. E. of 
Kashghar. 

42. Caprioles pygarges ? (horns only) — Kashghar ? 

P. S. Sept 28^7e. — The number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History for September, 1875, containing descriptions of several species of 
hares and Lagomys by Dr. Gunther, was only received just before the last 
proof of this paper was passed. Although, under the rules usually adopted 
in England, the names given by myself would have priority, from having 
been given in a paper read before the Asiatic Society in August, I have 
thought it best to withdraw them, and to substitute those given hj 
Dr. Giintlier, in order to obviate any risk of confusion in the nomenclature: 


JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Part IL— PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

No. IIL— 187B. 

XIII . — On the species ^Marmot inliabitmg tlie Himalaya^ Tibet ^ and the 
adjoining regions, — JBy W. T. Blanpoed, T* M, S., F. Z, S, 
(deceived July 30tli, 1875 ; — Bead xVugust Itli, 1875.) 

The distinctions and nomenclature of the Himalayan and Tibetan 
species of marmot appear to me in need of careful revision. The necessity 
for inve.stigating the subject during an endeavour to ascertain the name of 
the Ladak species, and of a new form of which specimens were obtained by 
Dr. Stoliezka at the Kaskasu pass, on the road from Yarkand to the 
Pamir plateau, has convinced me that the received synonymy of the two 
best known species recjuires reconsideration, and that several of the identi- 
fications made by Cdray, Blyth, Jerdon, and Anderson are erroneous. 

The history of the nomenclature of Himalayan and Tibetan marmots 
appears to be the following. In Mr. Hodgson described a species 

from tlie “ Kaehar” of IsTepal and tlie plains of Tibet under the name of 
A, Kimalayanm* In lS-13, he redescribed this species and suggested alter- 
ing tlie name to Tihetensis, and at the same time distinguished a smaller form 
witli a longer tail and somewhat different colouring as A, JTemaehalanus, 
Prom references made at various times to his unpublished catalogue it is 
probable that A, £[emaclutlami>s had originally been called A, Tihetanus by 
Mr. Hodgson, and it appears under that name in the British Museum Cata- 
logue of Mr. Hodgson’s collections. In the same year, 1843, Dr. Gray, in the 
Biitish Museum ‘ List of specimens of Mammalia’, united A, IIimalayanus,f 

^ For references see below. 

t Under A. Rimalayanus in this catalogue, after the reference to Hodgson’s de- 
scription, there is added “Gfiiffith, Jour, A. S, B, 1841, 779 V" The proper reference is 
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and A.fuUus^ Eversman” to A. bobae of Sclireber. There is no evidence 
that these species had ever been compared, and the only specimen stated to 
exist in the British Museum at the time was said to be from Siberia. 

The next addition to the nomenclature was by J acquemont, who de- 
scribed a marmot from the range north of the Kashmir valley as A. eauda- 
tm. His description was published, with a figure of the animal, in the 
appendix by Geoffroy St. Hilaire to Jacquemont’s posthumous work, the 
* Yoyage dans T Inde,’ in 1844. 

In the ‘ Catalogue of the specimens and drawings of the Mammalia and 
Birds of Nepal and Thibet presented by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. to the British 
Museum,’ the larger or short-tailed marmot is called A. hohac, Gmelin, and 
the smaller A. Tibetanus, Hodgson. The same names are preserved in the 
second edition of the catalogue issued in 1863. 

In 1847 the “ large Himalayan marmot” was described by Dr. Jame- 
son as Afctomys Tataricus, This description appears to have been over- 
looked by Indian naturalists. 

In 1851, Horsfield in his ‘ Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum 
of the Hon. East India Company’ classed both A. Himalayanus and A, cau-' 
datxis as synonyms of A. bobae. 

Omitting several notices of the various Himalayan marmots by travel- 
lers, the next noteworthy attempt at discriminating the species was by 
Adams in 1858, He called the red marmot” of Kashmir A. bobae ^ and 
the “ white marmot” A. Tibetams. It is evident, I think, that most writers 
apply the name A. bobae to Adams’s white marmot.” 

Blyth in his catalogue (1863) united all the Himalayan marmots under 
A. bobae, Sclireber, giving as synonyms Mm arctomys, Pallas (which is the 
original name of A. lobac),A,fulms, Eversman,.^. Tiheianus, Himalayanus 
2 JoAHemaelialarim, Hodgson (the last with a note of interrogation, however), 
and A. eaudatus, Jacquemont. In a foot note Blyth points out the dis- 
tinctions between Hodgson’s two supposed species, but adds that he cannot 
satisfactorily discriminate two species in the Society’s skins and skulls. Dr. 
Stoliczka^ in 1865 was also disposed to unite the two forms found in the 
western Himalayas, but he gave no details. 

Jerdon, in his ^Mammals of India,’ considered that Hodgson was correct 
in separating ./I. Hemachalanm from the short-tailed form and, consequently, 

probably J. A. S. B., X, 1841, p. 978, where mention is made by Dr. Griffith of a 
marmot, the size of a beaver, found at between 11,000 and 12,000 feet in Afghanistan, 
at the Hageeguk, Kaloo, and Erak passes. Of this animal no specimens appear' ever to 
have been described, but, as I shall subsequently shew, there is a skull, probably ffiom 
Afghanistan, in the Society’s old collection, 

* J. A. S. B, XXXIY, p. Ill, note. 
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distinguished two species ; A. bohae (with -dt. Tibeiaiim md Himalai/anus o£ 
Hodgson and A. ecmdatus of Jaequemont as synonyms) and A. Ilemachala- 
mis. Fitzinger in bis ^ Yersueh einer natiirlichen Anordnung der Nager- 
thiere’ enumerates two Himalayan and Tibetan species of Arctomgs, which 
he calls A. Taiaricus, James, (with, as synonyms, A. JBUmalayamiSy Hodgs. 

bobac, Gray, and A. caudatus, Gieb.) and A, caudatm^ Isid. Geoffi*. 

In Dr. Falconer^s posthumous * Paljeontological Memoirs’ there is an 
excellent description of the common marmot of Western Tibet with a full 
account of the animal’s habits. He calls the species A. Tibetana, and in a 
note by the editor it is apparently identified with A. Blhnalayanus^ an 
identification which, as I shall shew hei'eafter, is incorrect. 

Dr. Anderson in 1871* distinguished two species of marmot from 
Ladak and the Kuenluen mountains, one of which he identified as A. lobae 
(with Mus arctomys^ Pallas, Arctomys fulms^ Evers., A. JBCwialayanus and 
A. Tibetanus^ Hodgs. A. caudatus^ Jaequemont, A. bohae. Gray, Horsfield, 
Blyth, and Stoliezka, and A. Tlbetanus, Adams as synonyms), the other 
with A. Hemaehalanus (synonyms — A. hobac of Adams and partly of Blyth 
and Stoliezka) . 

In 1870, MM. Milne-Edwards described Arcto^nys robusUis from Mo^" 
pin in Eastern Tibet, And I may conclude these notices by a reference to 
M. Severtzoff’s work * Turkestanskie Jevotnie,’ in which A. baibaeinm, 
Brandt and A. caudatus, Geof. are said to be found in Western Turkestan. 
Unfortunately the work in question is entirely in Eusfeian and several of the 
identifications are incorrect, so that it is impossible to feel any certainty as 
to the animal which Severtzoff has identified with A. caudatus. I think it 
improbable that the Kashmir marmot is really found in Pussian Turkestan. 
It is more probable that the species is the A. am^eus described on a previous 
pagef from the specimens obtained by the late Dr. Stoliezka at the Kaskasu 
pass between Yarkand and the Pamir, 

I may here state at once that I have reason to believe that, besides 
A. robustus, there are not two, but three species of Himalayan or Tibetan 
marmots, and that a great part of the confusion in the nomenclature is due 
to this circumstance. 

In the synonymy above quoted one name frequently occurs, which ap- 
pears to me to have been admitted by mistake. This is Arctomys fulms^ 
Eversman. Blyth gives no reference ; Gray, in the British Museum Cat. 
p. 148, gives Griffith, A. K. t, 118, and, as Anderson gives precisely the same, 

* The title of Dr. Anderson’s paper in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
‘ On some rodents from Yarkand’ is unfortunate, for only two of the four species de- 
scribed had been obtained in Turkestan territory and not one was from the neighbour- 
hood of y^kand, whilst all four are found in Ladak. 

t Ante, p. 109 of this volume. 
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I siippoBo there may he such a name in some editions of Griffith's Animal 
Kingdom, though I cannot find it in the copy in the Society’s library. In 
any ease, I have no doubt the species is really A. fulviis of Lichtenstein, 
described in Eversman’s ‘Eeise naeh Buchara,’ p. 119. That species is a 
Sj)&rmo 2 )JiiIus and not a true Arctomye^ and, consequently, is distinct from 
all the Himalayan species, none of which, so far as is known, have cheek 
pouches. 

The next point for consideration is what is Arcfomys cmiiatus of 
Jacqiiemont. As it is described as having a tail two -thirds the length of 
tlie body, it is evidently not A^ ho'bac,-\ to which it is referred by Blyth, 
Jerdon, and Anderson. It is clearly, on the other hand, the same as the 
species referred by Anderson to A. Tlemachalamis. Anderson’s specimen 
agrees pretty fairly with Jacquemout’s hgui’e and description ; there is more 
black on tlie back and tail in tlie former, and the abdomen wants the ferru- 
ginous tint, but neither of these characters is constant. The localities 
whence the two were procured are close together ; the marmot skin olrtained 
by Br. Henderson and described by Br, Anderson being from Matayon, 
just north (on the Dras side) of tlm Zogi-laJ, between Srinagar and Leh ; 
wlaist Jacqiiernoiit’s type was shot at a place which he called Gonibour or 
Gornimr, close to the head of the Sind valley, but on the Indus side of the 
watershed and in the valley of a stream running into the Bras river. 

There is a possibility of a second and smaller marmot being found in 
the Kashmir ranges, for Vigne, Travels in Kashmir &c., II. p. 230, mentions 
seeing one, as large as a small fox, on the road from Srinagar to Skardo, The 
animal which I identify with A. caudatiis is the size of a very large fox. 

A skin just received at the Indian Museum from Dr. Aitcheson at 
Srinagar agrees with that described as A, Hemaclialmms by Dr. Anderson, 
except that the back is blacker. Mr. Lydekker informs me that these skins 
are precisely like those of all the marmots he saw on the ranges north of 
Kashmir. 

Still, however, I am in no way prepared to admit that Dr. Anderson 
was correct in identifying the Ladak marmot with Mr. Hodgson’s A, Ilema- 
ehahmiu. The former is a large marmot, one of the largest known species, 
the slvull measuring 105 mm. (4. 12 inches) or as much as A. rohustus. 
Hodgson’s A. JlemacJialanus on the contrary must he a small marmot, the 
body being only 12 to 13 inches long, and the tail 5 J to 5-}, the corre- 
sponding dimensions (taken from skins) of the Ladak marmot being 22 and 

^ Brandt, Bull. Ac. Imp. Sc., 1844, II, p. 366. 

t Tins has hr^cn noticed by MM. Miine-Edwards, Bech. Mam, I, p. 312. 

i Tins name has heon converted into Tooglen pass in the P, Z, S. 1871. 
p. 562, 
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lOi" inches.'^ Dr. Anderson concludes that Mr. Hodgson had never seen an 
adult of A. Semaohalanus and that he drew up his description f’rom immature 
specimens. I do not think this view is probable. Hodgson was care»- 
less in matters of nomenclature, as many naturalists were in his time, but 
he collected largely and studied the animals he described carefully, as is 
shewn by tlie minuteness of his descriptions. I scarcely think, had the 
specimens he described been half grown, that he would have overlooked the 
evident immaturity of the skulls, which he must have extracted, for he 
describes the teeth. Moreover, I think Dr. Anderson must have overlooked 
Mr. Hodgson’s remark that he had kept some of the smaller marmots alive 
for months, one of them for over a year and a quarter. Surely lie would 
have noted their growth during that period. I cannot say how long a 
marmot may be in attaining its full growth, but if it requires more than a 
year, it differs greatly in this respect from most rodents. 

There are also, I think, some important differences between the colour- 
ation of Hodgson’s IlemacJialanus the Kashmir marmot. The for- 
mer is described as having the general colour dark grey wdth a rufescent 
tinge which is rusty and almost ochreous red on the sides of the head, 
ears and limbs, especially in summer. Bridge of nose and last ineb of tail 
dusky brown.” In the latter the general colour is more yellow, the whole 
lower parts and the limbs are ferruginous (there appears to he much varia- 
tion, perhaps sexual, in the colour of the upper parts), the bridge of the 
nose is not dark, but the tip is, and at least 3 inches at the end of the tail 
are black. 

It is true that Dr. Anderson mentions his having obtained skins pur- 
chased at Darjiling which were undistinguishable from the Ladak marmot.f 
It is probable that these skins had been brought from upper Sikkim, or 
Tibet, but if so, and if they are correctly identified, the only conclusion I 
can come to is that these must be three species of marmots in the Himalayas 
of Sikkim and ISTepal. 

A. Tataricus I am unable satisfactorily to identify. The reference in 
Wiegmann’s ^ Archiv’ J runs thus A supplementary description of the large 
Iiidiau Marmot has appeared by Dr. Jameson, who has applied to it the 
name of A^^ctomys Tataricus (Inst, p. 381},” The work referred to is 

^ The length of the tail in the Ladak specimen is without the hair at the end. 
In Mr. Hodgson’s measurement the haw is, I think, included, although its inclusion is 
not specified, because it is comprised in the corresponding measurement of the tail of 
A. Eimalayanus on the same page, 

t Mr. Wood-Mason has had search made for these skins, hut owing to so many of 
the Museum specimens having been packed away pending their transfer to the new 
building, it has not been possible to find them^ 

t 1848, Pt. 2, p. 155. 
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probably a French one, L’ Institnt, at least so I infer from the fact of a 
paper by Gervais quoted with a similar reference in the ^ Archiv’ being 
assigned to this magazine in Carus and Engelmann’s ‘ Bibliographia Zoolo- 
gicab At the same time neither Jameson’s nor Gervais’ paper is quoted in 
the Eoyal Society’s Catalogue, although L’ Institut is included in the works 
catalogued. 

There is a short paper by Dr. Jameson on the Zoology of Chinese 
Tartary in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History,^ in which he briefly 
mentions a marmot which he observed beyond the Niti pass, and of which 
he says that it is of a reddish yellow colour and the size of a rabbit. I 
know of no Himalayan marmot which when adult is so small as a rabbit ; 
the smallest species is A. JECemaclialanus, and possibly this may have been 
the animal observed by Jameson, but in Weigmann’s ^ Archiv’ he is said to 
have described the large Indian marmot : of course it does not follow that 
the species seen by him north of the Niti Pass was the same which he 
subsequently named A. Tataricus. Meantime the identification is of less 
moment, because in all probability the species named by Jameson was 
either A, Himalaganus^ A, Somchalanus, or A, caudatm, ail of which names 
have priority over A. Tataricus, 

But the most important point of all is the identification of the short- 
tailed Himalayan marmot with A, hohac. This apparently was made by 
Gray without his having examined specimens of A. Himalayanm ; and Blytli, 
Jerdon, and Anderson, so far as I know, had never seen examples of the 
true A. lobac, so that I doubt if the species have ever been compared. 
Pallas (Zoog. Eos. As. I, p. 155) united all the knownf Asiatic marmots 
without cheek pouches to the JBobac, which he called Arctomys Baibak, but 
he described the Kamschatkan race as a well marked variety. Brandt 
(Bull. Ac. St. Pet. 1844, II, p. 364) separated this Kamschatkan’ form as 
a distinct species, which he called A. OamscJiatica, but which he suggested 
might be identical with the American A. monaoi^^ and he indicated another 
species from the Altai under the name of A, baihacina^ which, however, he 
did not descrihe.J Severtzoff quotes this species A, baibacinus from western 
Turkestan. Without attaching much importance to this circumstance for 
the reasons already mentioned, I think it yet remains to be shewn that tlie 
true A, bobac of Schreber, Mws arctomys of Pallas, is found in Centi^al Asia 
at all. The name was originally applied to the marmot of Poland and 

^ Yob YII, p. 360. 

t Of coui‘se no Himalayan marmots had been described in 1811 when Pallas’s 
work was first published. 

J He appears to have described it subsequently in a paper on the vertebrata of 
Siberia, which I cannot find. It is mentioned by Milne-Edwards in Eech. Mam. p. 
311, note. 
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Galicia, which appears to be a much smaller animal, weighing 8 to lOihs,, the 
body being 16 inches, the tail 4i inches 4 lines, or including the hair 5' 4'" 
long, whereas in A. JSimalayanus the head and body measure 22 to 24 
inches, and the tail 6|- with the hair according to Jerdon, 5^ to 6i accord- 
ing to Hodgson. Pallas's original measurements of A. bobac^ which I 
quote above, ^ are probably in French inches, which would render the 
difference rather less, but still it is very considerable. 

Pallas’s original description of the colour of A. bobao runs thus : Golor 
Tostfo et circa octolos magis mimmve fusco-nigricans^ inter mystaces sub- 
ferruginem ; parotides pallidce^ gula ferniginea, religuum corpus infra et 
arfm interior e latere ferrugineo-lutescentia; supra gryseus^ pilis longioribus 
nigris, Del fuscis apice gryseo-pallidis magis minusve mwmbraius, Cauda 
Iasi subtus ferruginea^ majore parte lutescens, a medio picea^ apice atra. 
The animal referred to A. Shnalayanus does not differ greatly in colour 
from Pallas’s description. MM. Milne-Edwards,t however, point out that 
A. hobac is a very much paler animal than A, robustws^ which appears 
closely to resemble A. Himalayanus^ and may perhaps be the same. 

On the whole I think it is far safer for the present to keep A. Swna- 
layanus distinct from A. bobac. I have not sufficient materials at present 
to determine whether the short-tailed marmot of the Kuenluen and Ladak 
is absolutely identical with the type of A. JBjimalayanm^ but it appears to 
correspond fairly and I know of no distinction. 

The figure of A. robmtus in the ‘ Eecherches sur les Mammiferes’ is 
much more richly coloured than A. Simalayanus is, but the authors of 
the woi’k point out that the plate is^ over-coloured. The species are 
evidently very closely allied and may possibly be identical. The skulls are 
very similar, the nasals being a little shorter in A. robustus, and the point 
of bifurcatioir of the sagittal crest further back, but there is a possibility 
that these differences may be due to age, and it is evident from the state 
of the teeth that the figured skull of A. robustus, although apparently full 
grown, is younger than that of A. Hwialayanus which I have compared 
with it : this skull of A. Himalayanus is from one of the skins brought 
hy Dr, Henderson from the Sanju Pass, Kuenluen range. There are, 
however, some little differences in the form of the zygomatic arch, &c., 
and especially in the relation of the longitudinal to the transverse diameter, 
which make me hesitate to consider the two the same. 

In trying to throw some light upon this question of the Himalayan 
marmots, I Iiave examined the following specimens. 

I. Four skins with skulls of A» amem from the Kaskasu Pass. 

* Glires, p. 113. 
t itecherches Mam. p. 811. 
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II, Three skins of A. Umalmjanim (the same as examined and de- 
scribed by Anderson) from Kitchik Yilak, close to the Sanju Pass in the 
Kuenluen range, south of Yarkand (‘Lahore to Y'arkand,’ p, 10 L). 

III. A skin of A> caudatim (the same as described by Anderson as 
A. Ilenuiclialaniis) from Matayon on the Zogi-la near Dras between Kash- 
mir and Ladak, and a fiat skin of the same probably from Kashmir ; also 
a skull of the same brought by Mr, Lydekker from the range north of 
Kashmir. 

lY. The specimens made over by the Asiatic Society to the Indian 
Museum, three stuffed skins, a skeleton, and two skulls, all eiiumei-ated in 
Ely til’s Catalogue These recpiire a few words of notice. By both Blyth 
and Anderson the whole have been referred to A. lolac (/. e. A. Ilima- 
layamts). Two stuffed specimens (one of them young and both with im- 
perfect tails) which were presented hy lSh\ Hodgson, probably belong to 
this species. The other specimens are a stuffed skin and the skeleton from 
an animal brought alive to Calcutta from Sikkim, and two skulls, one 
presented hy Lieut. Bro widow, who probaliiy procured it in the western 
Himalayas, and the other from the Burnes collection, and, therefore, it 
may be expected, from Afghanistan. I have carefully examined the three 
skulls and am convinced that they belong, in all probability, to three 
different species, that of the skeleton differing widely from both the others 
in the form of the palate and of the nasal bones, in the length of the sagittal 
crest and the point of its bifurcation, whilst of the two remaining one is much 
larger than the other, besides other differences. The skeleton is evidently 
that of a fully adult animal. It measures from snout to insertion of tail 
15 inches along the curve of the back, the tail vertebrm 4|-. This is very 
close to the measurement of A. llemaclialanics, and the skin agrees with the 
description of that species in having the frontal portion of the face dark 
brown. The fur is short and thin, but it is scarcely probable that the fur of 
a marmot which had lived for mouths in Calcutta would retain its original 
character. I think it highly probable that this specimen reallj^ belongs to 
A. Ilemaclialanus. It certainly does not agree with A. KimalmjanusA 

The skull presented by Lieut, Bro widow is, I find by comparison, that 
of A. eaudatus. The Burnes’ collection skull, although somewhat resem- 
bling that of the new species A. aureus^ appears to me to belong to a 

^ Cat. Mam. Mas. As. Soc., p. 108. 

t I should add, that in these specimens, as in all other skins either of birds or 
mammals, which have been exposed to the light for many years in Calcutta, the colours 
have faded greatly, and in all the mammals the textoe of the fui- appears to have 
changed, becoming much harsher. I think it much to he regretted that small mammals 
should be mounted at all ; as a rule valuable skins and tj^ies should bo kept unmounted 
in drawers, and not exposed. 
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different and probablj" nndescribed species, wliicli sliould be looked for in 
Afgbanistan. It is very possibly the form mentioned by Dr. Griilitli as 
seen by liim at the Hageeguk, Kaloo, and Erak passes, f and also brietly 
referred to in Sir Alexander Burnes’ ‘ CabooL’t 

It is useless to refer to the various notes by travellers, on tbe marmots 
observed by them, in tbe liojpe of ascertaining the distribution of the differ- 
ent species, since the external differences are, as a rule, not sufficient to i-ender 
the brief descriptions given characteristic of any particular kind, and the 
task of determining the exact range of each species must be left to future 
research. I shall conclude this paper by giving the liames and the synonyinj^, 
so far as I have been able to unravel it, of the four species, the existence of 
which in the Himalayas and the neighbouring ranges to the north-west 
I consider probable, merely adding that in all probability another species, 
hitherto undeseribed, inhabits Afghanistan. lam quite aba loss to con- 
ceive what is the form with large ears represented in Hooker’s ‘ Himalayan 
Journals,’!: and which is said to migrate sometimes in swarms from Tibet 
to Upper Sikkim. Certainly, no known Himalayan marmot approaches this 
animal in the structure of the ears§. 

Section 1. — BhorUtailed marmots having the tail less than one third the 
length of the head and body. 

1. Aectomxs Himalatais-us. 

A. Simalayanus, Hodgson, J. A. S. B., 1841, X, p. 777. 

“A. JSimalayanus of Catalogue, i:)otius Tibetensis hodie,’* * * § Hodgs., J, A. S. B., 1843, 
XII, p. 409. 

hohac^ partim, Gray, List of the specimens of Mammalia in the col- 

lection of the British Museum, 1843, p. 148, me Schreber. 

“A. hohac, Gmelin”, Gray, Cat. spec. &c. Mammalia and Birds of Nepal and Thibet 

presented by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. to the British Museum, p. 23, (1846) ; 7m Gmeliii. 

Ib. 2nd Edition, p. 12, (1863). 

? A, Tatariciis^ Jameson, LTnstit. 1847, XY, p. 384. 

Scbreb.” Horsf. Catalogue of Mammalia in the India House Museum, 
p. 164, (1851) ; 7160 Scbi'eber. 

A. Tibetanm^ Hodgs.” white marmot of Europeans, Adams, P. Z. S. 1858, j>. 521. 

A. bohacy Schi'eh.” partmi Blj’tli, Oat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc,, p. 108, (1863) ; 7100 
Schreber. 

A. bohacy Schreb.” Jerdon, Mammals of India, p. 18, (1867), fiec Sclrreber. 

A. TatarkuSf Jameson,” Fitzingei', Sitzungsb. k, Ak. Wiss. Wien, 1867, LV, 1, 
p. 491. 

* See note on page 114, 

t p. 163. 

t Yol. II, pp. 109, 170, smaller edition, 

§ I camot help feeling some doubt as to whether the animal hgux’cd is a marmot 
at all. 
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A. rokistusj H. and A. Milne-Edwards, Nouv. Arcli. du Musee, VII, Bull. p. 92 
(1870). — ‘Reclierclies sur les Mammif^res, I, p. 309, PL XLYII, XLIX. 

“ A. bohae, Schreb.’’ Anderson, P. 23. S., 1871, p. 560, me Sebreber. 

General colouration greyish fulvous, beneath yellow, hair of the back 
with very short black tips, tail dark brown at the end. Length 22 to 24 
inches, tail %vith hair at the end 51 to 6i. 

Mab, — Tibet : Ladak : Kuenluen south of Ydrkand. 

Section 2. — Ilarmots idtli tails one third or more than one third the length 
of the head and body, 

2. Abctomys Hemachalabbs. ^ 

A, JECemaclialmms, Hodgs., J. A. S. B. 1843, XII, p. 410. 

A. Tibetawm, Hodgs.,’' Gray, Cat. Mam. Birds Xipal, p. 24, (1846) — 2nd Edition 
p, 12, (1863). 

^^A. bobae, Schreber” partim^ Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. 108, (1863), nec 
Bcbxeber. 

hemaehaJamis, Hodgson,” Jordon, Mam. Ind. p. 182, (1867). 

“ Colour dark grey with a full rufous tinge, which is rusty and almost 
oehreous red on the sides of the heads, ears and limbs, especially in summer. 
Bridge of nose and last inch of tail dusky brown. Length 12 to 13 inches 
tail (with hair) 5 J to 

Hal, — Sikkim and Nepal, in the higher regions of the Himalayas, 

3. AbCTOMYS CABBATirS. 

A. eaxidatus^ Jacqueniont, Voyage dans V Inde, Vol. IV, Zoologie, p. 66, Atlas, 
Vol. 11, PL 5, (1844). 

^^A, bobacj Sclireber,” red marmot of Europeans, Adams, P. Z. S., 1858, p. 521, nee 
Sebreber. 

^^A, babacy Sebreber,” partim Blytb, Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. 108, (1863), nee 
Bcbreber. 

^^A, bobacy Sebreber,” partimy Jerdon, Mam. Ind. p. 182, (1867), nee Sebreber. 

Isid. Geoff.,” Eitzinger, Sitzungb. k. Ak. ‘Wiss. 'VYien, 1867, LV, 

1, p. 491. 

A, tibeimay Ealconer, Palseontological Memoirs, I, p. 583, me A, Tibetmix^Sy Hodgs. 
liexnachalamtSy Hodgson”, Anderson, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 561, nee Hodgson. 

Colour rich rufous yellow when adult, more or less black on the back ; 
sometimes the back is black throughout : lower parts with a strong ferrugi- 
nous tinge ; tail black for the greater portion of its length. Head and body 
about 25 in., tail with hair 13, or more than half the length of the body. 
Hah . — Mountains north of Kashmir ; Ladak. 

* These are Hodgson's measurements, but I anticipate that the animal grows to 
a larger size, to judge by the skull, which is as brge as that of A, aureus. 
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4. Aectomys aueefs. 

A. aui'etis, W. Blanf., ante, j). 106. 

On a previous page I described tbis species very briefly. The following 
is a fuller account, taken from four specimens, three brought by Dr, Stoliczka 
and one by Captain Biddulph from the mountains west of Yarkand. 

General colour tawny to rich brownish yellow, the dorsal portion con- 
spicuously tinged with black from all the hairs having black tips, but these 
are far more conspicuous in some specimens than in others ; face grey to 
blackish with a rufous tinge, covered with black and whitish hairs mixed, which 
are about half an inch long on the forehead, the black hairs more prevalent 
in some specimens, apparently males, than in others ; the middle of the fore- 
head sometimes more fulvous. Just on the nose is a blackish brown patch, 
and there is a narrow band of short black haix’S mixed with white around 
the lips : sides of the nose paler ; whiskers black. Hairs of the back 1 J to 
11 inches long, dark slaty at the extreme base for about J inch, then yellow, 
becoming deeper golden yellow towards the extremity, the ends black. In 
the blackest specimens (? males) the posterior portion of the back wants 
the black tips. Tail the same colour as the back, except the tip, which is 
black ; the length of the black tip varies, but never exceeds about 2 |- inches 
in the specimens before me, and in three out of the four it is only about an 
inch : hairs of the tail about 2 inches long, brown at the base. Lower parts 
rather browner, the hairs shorter and thinner, chocolate brown at the base, 
without the short woolly under-fur, which is very thick on the back, Eeet 


above yellowish tawny like the sides. 

Length taken on the dried skins : 

Hose to insertion of tail, 16'5 to 18*75 

Tail, without hairs at the end, 5 to 6*5 

Hairs at end of tail, * 1*5 to 1*75 

Fore-foot (palma) to end of toe, without claws, 2*05 

Mid toe, without claw, measm’ed below, 0*8 

Claw, measured above, 0*6 

Hind foot (planta) to end of toe, without claws, 2*9 

Mid toe, without claw, 0*8 

Claw of do., measured above, 0*52 


This is a very much smaller animal than A. cawdatus, and its tail ap- 
pears shorter in proportion and with less black. The colour of the lower 
parts is less rufous and the feet are tawny yellow, not ferruginous as in the 
larger form. The fur of A. aureus too is softer* From A. Simalayanus 
the present species is distinguished by its much longer fur, by being much 
yellower in tint and less grey, and by its longer tail. It is also much smaller. 
From A. Semaehalanm it may be recognised by its longer tail and richer 
colouration. 
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The following are the dimensions of skulls of all the above species in 
parts of a metre, those of A. robustiis having been taken from the figures. 
I also add tlie measurements of the skull of a specimen of A. bohac belonging 
to the Berlin Museum. 
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A. aureus. | 
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Length from occipital plane to an- 








toiior end of nasal hones, 
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•101 

•104 
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•105 

•094 

•0885 

Breadth across widest part of zy- 








gomatic arches, . . 
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'065 

*061 

•066 

•057 
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1 ) 0 . hehind postorhital processes, 
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•019 
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•020 

•016 

•017 
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Length of nasal hones, 

•045 

•040 
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•038 
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•010 

•013 

•oil 

•OH 

•017 
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•0105 

Do. do. in fi-oiit, 

•018 

•018 

•015 

•016 

•020 
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•0155 

Length of row of upper molars, . . 

•025 

— 

•025 

•024 
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•020 
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Do. lower jaw from angle i 








to alveolar margin, ...... i 

Height of do. at coronoid process, 

•069 

•070 

•069 

•064 

•074 

•066 

•0625 

•0425 

•039 

•037 

•036 

•041 

•035 

•036 


P. S. — Oct. 2Sth. Some months have elapsed since the above paper 
was written, and in the meantime, through the kindness of several friends, 
I have been enabled to add mateiiallj to the evidence as to the distinctions 
of the different species of marmots. 

In the first place, I am indebted to Professor Peters of Berlin, who, 
with great kindness and liberality, has sent a skin and skull of Arctomys 
lobac belonging to the Berlin Museum for examination. In its external 
characters this animal diffex’S widely from A. Himalaymms, It is a sandy- 
grey animal with a brown wash, without a single black hair on its body, 
the liairs on the back being dusky at the base, then dirty white, and the 
tips of the longer hairs on the back and sides being brown. The lower 
parts throughout shew a feiTuginous tinge. The terminal portion of the 
tail is brown. This skin measures from nose to rump 21 inches, tail 
but it is very much smaller than A. Hhmlayanns. 

Of course tins specimen may have fiided and the tips of the hairs may 
haye been black original^, as in Pallas^s description, but there is nothing in 
the character of the skin to render this supposition probable, and if the 
tips of the hair had become palei*, I should hardly liave anticipated that 
they would have done so to precisely the same extent throughout the body. 
Moreover, the skin before me coincides closely with the figui'e in Sclireber’s 
Saugethiere, Pi, COY III, and with Messrs. Milne-Edwards’ description. 
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Professor Peters tells me that the skin sent is from Siberia, and that he 
has endeavoured for years in vain to procure a Polish or Galician specimen. 

Compared with the skins of A, Himalayanus, this specimen of A. 
bobae, besides being paler and having brown instead of black tips to the 
long dorsal hairs, has these liairs much longer and their dark tips more 
developed, and the fur generally is finer and softer. The skull, with a 
general similarity of outline, exhibits numerous differences, the most marked 
being the very much smaller proportional size of the molars in the upper jaw. 
The crown of the third molar is A. JELimalayanns measures 6 mm. across, in 
A. bobao only 4*5 mm. 

I am also indebted to Dr. Gunther for having very obligingly re- 
examined the tj'pes of Arctomys Hemaehalanus v. Tibet anus in the British 
Museum in order to ascertain if they were adults. He writes to mo as 
follows : 

The skull of the type of A. Tibetanns is that of an adult animal, hut 
this type is the most wretched specimen I have ever handled. It was an 
** individual brought up in captivity j size that of a very small rabbit, skin 
nearly hairless, claws abnormally long and as sharp as a needle, teeth 
carious, incisors malformed. The frontal bones are gone, but I suppose 
“ that they could not have been much arched, and the palate is very shallow, 
« very slightly concave.” 

There is another fiat and imperfect skin of this A. Tibetanns from 
Hodgson’s collection. It is somewhat larger than the former specimen, 
“ and is evidently adult, but there is no skull. Taking all the evidence 
“ before me, I believe that this species but slightly exceeded a rabbit in 
size. But then what differences in size you observe in onr Swiss mar- 
*^mots.” 

The important point is, of course, to ascertain that Mr. Hodgson’s ori- 
ginal types were adult. The length of the tail shews that the species is dis- 
tinct from A. caicdatus, and the skulls differ very considerably. Buf] some 
further evidence is forthcoming. Some time after the preceding paper was 
written the dead body of a marmot was sent to the Indian Museum by Mr. 
Kutledge. The animal is said to have been originally brought from Bhutan, 
but it has lived for a long time in captivity, and as usual the skin is in 
wretched condition and almost hairless. The dimensions, however, agree 
with those of A, Hemaelialanus, and when the skull had been cleaned, it 
proved precisely similar to that of the old skeleton in the Museum, belong- 
ing to the animal said to have brought from Sikkim and to have lived for 
months in the Asiatic Society’s compound, Mr, Fraser has also found, 
amongst the accumulated collections of the Museum, another skin and skull 
of a young individual, which also had been kept tame. 

There is thus evidence of 5 individuals of this species at least, and I 
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have examined 3 skins and skulls myself. With the evidence before me, I have 
not the slightest doubt that a small marmot does inhabit the northern parts 
of Sikkim and Nepal, and that it is quite distinct in structure, colour, and 
size from the large A. caudatus of Kashmir and Ladak. Unfortunately, 
the Sikkim skins which Dr. Anderson identified with a specimen belong, 
ing to the Kashmir species have not been found. It is remarkable 
that every individual of A. Semachalamts yet examined has been kept in 
captivity ; skins of the wild animal are a great desideratum. The skull of 
the specimen received from Mr. Eutledge is perfectly well formed and all 
the teeth are healthy. 

Dr. Aitcheson of Srinagar has had the kindness to make enquiries 
about the marmots of Kashmir, and he has sent me specimens of young 
A. caitdatm. As in most young animals, the colours are indistinct, and 
there is a peculiar immature appearance about the fur. These young speci- 
mens can be at once distinguished from A, KemacJtalajius by their longer 
■tails. . .. . 

It will be seen that the whole of the additional evidence tends to prove 
that, exclusive of A. rdbmfus^ there are three and not two s^^ecies of marmot 
in the Himalayas and Tibet, and that neither of these species is identical 
with A. hobac. 

Within the last few days, Mr. Mandelli of Darjiling has sent to the 
Indian Museum a magnificent collection of mammal skins from Sikkim and 
Tibet, part of which he has presented to the Museum, and he has most 
liberally allowed me to examine the whole. Tliere is no specimen of 
Arctomys Hemachalanm^ but there are two fine skins of A, Himalayanus, 
These coincide very fairly in external* characters with those from the Kuen- 
luen, they are a very little greyer in tint and darker on the face, hut there 
can he no hesitation in referring both forms to the same species. The skull 
of one of Mr. MandellTs skins has been extracted for me by Mr. Fraser, 
Although it is near to that of the Kuenluen marmot and to that of A, 
rohustus, it diiarers somewhat from both j its longitudinal and transverse 
diameters being 101 and 67 millemeters, so that it is decidedly broader in 
proportion to its lengtb, whilst its height is rather less, and the nasal bones 
are shorter and less convex. Despite these and other difierences, there is 
a general agreement in details, and I feel disposed to believe that the dis- 
tinctions are insufficient for separation. Moreover, it is evident that the 
cranial distinctions already pointed out in the case of A, rohustus are not 
greater than those which are found between the two forms of A, JELimalayambs^ 
and, consequently, that either A. rohustus must he united to that species, 
or the Kuenluen marmot must be classed as distinct. I prefer the former 
view and have adopted it in the preceding synonymy. 

Dr. Severtzoff has recently visited London, and I am indebted to Mr. 
Dresser for obtaining from the Russian naturalist a few notes on some of the 
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mammals described by him from Western Turkestan. I learn that tbe 
species identified as Arctomys laihminus differs from A. lolac in being 
darker above, and more rufous below. It is a mountain species, whilst A, 
lolac inbabits the steppes. Dr. Severtzoff suggests that it may be identical 
with A, Tolustus (that is, doubtless, with A. Rimalayanus) . As A. Rima^ 
layanus extends from Eastern Tibet to the Kueniuen, keeping to great 
altitudes, above the range of almost every other mammal, it is by no means 
improbable that it may also occur farther to the north. 

g. — jVby. — In the October number of the ® Annals and Magazine 

of Natural History’ just received, Dr. Anderson has described another marmot 
from the mountains north of Kabul under the name of A. dichmis. Erom 
the description this appears to be distinct from A, aureus and the other 
species referred to above, and it is very probably the form indicated by 
Burnes and Griffith, a skull of which, as abeady mentioned, exists in the 
Society’s old collection. 
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XIY . — Contributions towards a Knowledge of the Burmese Klora. 

Bart IL— •-% S. Kuez. 

(Contmtied from VoL XLIII, p. 141.) 

BUTAOKM 
Consgectus of genera, 

A, Fruit separating into 2 to 5 distinct 2-valved carpels. 

Trib, 1. ZAIsTKOXYLEJE. Flowers usiially polygamous. Disk free, or rarely 
wanting. Styles basilar or ventral, more or less free. Fruit-carpels coriaceous, the 
endocarp persistent or separating elastically, 

X Leaves opposite or nearly so, rarely intemiixed witb. nearly alternate 
ones. Unarmed. 

Evobia. Stamens 4-5. Leaves often compoimd, rarely l-£oliolate. 

Melicope. Stamens 8. Leaves often 1- rarely 3 -foliolate. 

X X .Leaves all alternate. Often armed, 

ZA27TH0XYL0N. Petals 3 — 5, rarely none. Stamens as many. Leaves often pinnate. 

B. Fruit a drupe or berry, rarely a capsule. 

Trih. IL TOEEALIEXB, Flowers usually polygamous. Disk free. Style sin- 
gle. Albumen usually present. 

AcitONYciiiA. Petals 4. Stamens 8. Drupe or capsule 4-celled. Erect unarmed 
trees witb 1 — 3-foliolate leaves. 

Tobdalia. Petals 2 — 5. Stamens as many. Berry 4 — 7-celled. Climbers, often 
armed, witb usually 3-foliolate leaves. 

Trib, HI. AUMAJITJBJE. Flowers bermapbrodite. Petals and stamens free or 
connate. Style simple. Ovules 1, 2 or more in each cell. Berry often pnlpy, witb a 
coriaceous or woody rind. Albumen none. 

X Ovamj-cells with 1 or 2 ovules onhj, 

•f Style persistent, not jointed at tbe base. 

Glycosmis. Calyx 5-parted or -tootbed. Stamens 10, free. Ovules solitary. 
Leaves pinnatcly 5-1 — or rarely 7-foliolate. 

+ + Style jointed at tbe base, deciduous, 
t Leaves pinnate or 3 -foliolate. 

* Ovules 2 in each cell. 

0 Leaves pinnate or pinnately 3 -foliolate. 

, J Cotyledons plano-convex, fresby. Petals im- 
bricate. 

Chabcas. Filaments linear-subulate. Unarmed, tbe flowers in tenninal Cannes. 
Clausena. Filaments dilated at tbe base. Unaimed, tbe flowers m panicles or 
: racemes. . 

J t Cotyledons crumpled, leafy. Petals valvate. 
MicitOMELUM, Filaments linear-subulate. Unarmed, tbe flowers in terminal 
corymbs. 

O 0 Leaves'digitately 3-foliolate. 

Luyunga. Calyx cup-sbaped. Stamens 8 or 10. Armed or not. 

* * Ovules sobtary in each cell. 
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Trtphasia. Calyx 3-Iobed. Stamens 6. Spiny; leaves digitately 3-tblioIate; 
flowers almost solitary. 

liiMONiA, Calyx 4- or d-lobed or -parted. Stamens 8 — 10. Armed ; leaves pinnate, 
t t Leaves 1-foHolate or simple. 

Paramignya, Anthers linear-oblong. Disk elongate. Calyx usually cup-shaped. 
Climbers, armed. Berries without pulp, 

Atalaxtia. Anthers ovate or cordate. Disk cup-shaped. Calyx often mregu- 
lar. Trees or shrubs, often armed. Berries with vesicular pulp. 

X X Omry-ceUs with numerous ovules, 

t Rind of berry leathery. Leaves 1-foliolate. 

Citrus. Stamens 20 — 60, often connate. Trees, usually spiny. 

t t Rind of berry woody. Leaves compound. Trees. 

Feronia. Ovary 5 — 6-celled. Leaves pinnate. 

Aegle. Ovary 8- to many-celled. Leaves trifoliolate. 

Evodia, Forst. 

Conspectus of sjpecies, 

X Panicles small, contracted, usually much shorter than the petioles. 
Branchlets 4-cornered and marked with 4 prominent longitudinal lines ; leaves 1 — 3- 

foliolate, the leaflets sessile ; stamens shorter than the petals, -S', viiieina, 

Branchlets guite terete ; leaves 8-foliolate, the leaflets on short petiolules, lively green, 

, tri^hylla, 

X X Panicles corymbose, spreading, as long or longer than the petiole. 
Branchlets terete, thick ; leaflets shortly i)etioluled, dark bluish-gi’een, E, Eoxhurghiana, 

1. E. viTiciKA, Wall. Cat. 1219 ; Hf, Ind. FL I. 489, 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy. 

2. E. TEiPHXi;LA, EC. Prod. I. 724 ; Hf, Ind. FI. I. 488. 

Hab. Frequent in the damp hill-forests, and entering the drier ones, 
from Martaban down to Tenasserim, at 3000 to 5000 ft. elevation, — 
FI. Febr., March ; Fr. Apr., May. 

3. E. Eoxbueghiara,^ Bth. FI. Hongk. 59 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 487, — 
[Xanthoxylon tripliyllum^ Wight Jc. t. 204; Fagara triphylla^'Roxh, FI. 
Ind. L 416). 

Hab, Tenasserim. 

Roxburgh’s figure of the fruit in his MS. drawings shews that the size 
of tlie carpels and seeds does not differ from that of the plant formerly 
usually taken for F, triphylla, 

Melicope, Forst. 

1. M. ? Helpbei, Hf. Ind. FI I. 492. 

Hab. Tenasserim (or Andamans?) {teste Hf.). 

Eanthoxylum, L. 

Conspectus of species. 

Cymes axillary^ or axillary and terminal. JSranekes alternate. Leaves pinnate. 

X Rachis of leaves winged. Flowers apetalous. 

17 
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Leaflets 2<— 3 in. long^ glandular-crenulate ; cymes dense, | — 1 in. long ; irmt-carpcls 
usually l)y 4 — ^2, t aeanthopodium* 

Leaflets coarsely crenate, | — 1 in. long, *Z. Andamanicum, 

X X Kacliis of leaves not winged. Iflowers 4 — 5-p(^taloiis. 

Leaflets in 2 — 3 pairs, glossy on batk sides ; cymes axillary, Z, Samiltooiiitmm, 

* ■* Cijines terminal. Brandies opposite. 

Leaflets glandular-crenate, in 7 — 10 pairs, .... Z, Budnmga, 

1. Z. ACANTHOPOPIUM, DO. Prod. II. 727 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I, 493. 

Hab. Ava, bills east of Bliamo. 

2. Z. Andamaficum, Kurz MS. 

Hab. In the tropical forests of Termoklee island, west of South Anda- 
man. ' 

A very distinct small-ieaved species, hut the dowers and fruits are un- 
known. 

3. Z. Hamiltoniais-ijm, Wall. Cat. 7217 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 494. 

Hab. Burma Hf). 

4. Z. Budrunoa, DC. Prod. I. 728 ; Hf Ind. FI. I. 495. {Fagara 
Budrwnga^ Eoxb. FI. Ind. I. 447), 

Hab, Not unfrequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests 
from Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban down to Tenasserim, — Fr. Sept. 

JDoiihtful speeies, 

1. Z, spondicBfoUum, Wall. Cat. 1217 ; Hf Ind. FL I. 496. 

Hab. Amherst (Wall.) teste Hf. 

Acronyehia, Porst. 

1. A. Ctmik-osma, F. MuelL Fragm. Phjt. Amstr. I. 27. {A. laii- 

rifolia, BL Bydr. 245 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I, 498 j Cgminosma pedimeulata^ DC. 
Prod. I. 722 ; Wight 111. t. 65). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; also 
Pegu and Chittagong, — FL ES. 

Toddalia, luss. 

i. T. Asiatica, (FaulUnia Asiatica^ L. sp. pL 524 ; T, aculeafa^ 
Pers. Each. I. 249 ; Hf Ind. FI. I. 497 (excl. syn. Zantliooa, nitiditm, 
Wall.) Wight 111. t. 66 ; SeopoUa aculeata, Sm. Icon, iiied. sub. k 34; 
Eoxb. FL Ind. I. 616). 

Yar, a. ACiTLEATA, (T, aculeata^ Pers.), petioles and often also the 
midrib beneath hooked-prickly ; panicles usually smaller and less branched. 

Yar. 13, ploribunda, {T. J^oribunda, WAl IBl. As. rar. III. 17. t. 
232), petioles and midrib of leaves unarmed ; panicles often more com- 
pound. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests from Ava and Martaban down 
to Pegu, up to 3000 ft. elevation. — ^FL June. 
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W. B . — It is possible tliat in Wallicb’s Herbarium Tocldalia and Zan* 
tlioxylon niUdumJd)Q,^ are mixed, but the Wallichian specimens in HBC,, as 
well as those cultivated in this garden, all belong to DeCandolIe’s species. 

Glycosmis, Correa. 

Conspectus of species, 

^ Anthers hhinf, not gland-tipped, 

O Berries oboval-oblong to oblong, leaden blue. 

Petals longer i:)ersistent ; filaments flat, from a narrower base gradually broader towards 

tbo triangular apex ; bark pale coloured, ...... eyamcarpa, 

O 0 Berries more or less globular, from watery flesb-coloured to crimson. 
Petals very deciduous ; filaments from a broader base attenuated upwards; nerves of 

leaflets prominent above ; bark pale coloured, ...... . . trifoUata, 

Petals very deciduous, lanceolate, about 3 lin. long ; filaments elongate, filiform ; bark 

brown, G, arhorea. 

Anthers gland-tipped. 

Petals longer persistent, about l-J lin. long ; anthers cordate ; filaments flat, from a 
narrower base gradually broader towards the triangular apex ; hark white, 

* ,G. pentaphylla. 

1. Gr. CXANOCABPA, Sprcng. Syst. Yeg. IY/2. 161 ; Miq. FL Iiid. 
Bat. 1/2. 521 . — (Cookia cyanocarpa.^ Bl. Eydr. 136). 

Yar. a. GEXUiKA, flowers in peduncled terminal and axillary pani- 
cles, rarely reduced to cymes. 

Yar. CYHOSA, ((r. tetrapliylla^ Wall, and G. occyphylhi, Wall. ap. 
Yoigt. Cat. Hort Calc. 139), flowers in short }>eduncied or almost sessile 
quite glabrous or rarely rusty tomentose cymes axillary or axillary and ter- 
minal, rarely transformed into panieies. 

Hab. Yar. /?. Not uiifrequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu 
Yomah.»-FL Apr. 

2. Gr. o^RiRObiATA, Spreug. Syst. Yeg. IY/2 102 ; Miq. FL Ind. Bat. 
■.I/2.^52L' 

Yar. a, GEmiiKA, leaves green or yellowish in drying ; panieies or 
cymes shorter, more or less rusty or tawny tomentose ; ovary glabrous or 
tawny pubescent. 

Yar. ? p. EUSCESCEKS, leaves fuscescent in drying ; panicles larger and 
more compound, quite glabrous. 

Hab. Yar, a. In Chittagong and Tenasserim ; var. p. frequent in 
the tropical forests all over Burmah from Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban 
down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FL HS. ; Fr. ES. 

Ail the specimens of var. p, are in young bud only, and therefore the 
identification with G, trifoUata is doubtful. Those of var. a, are in young 
bud only and also doubtful ; they can equally well belong to G. insularis. 

3. G. ARBOREA, Corr. in Ann. Mus. YI. 386.; DC. P.od. I. 538. 
(Limonia arhorea^ Boxb. Corom, PL I. t. 85. and FL Ind. li. 381). 
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Vati. a, GEXUiNA, calyx-lobes acute ; ovary sessile ; leaves often ser- 
rate ; panicles peduncled, 

Yae. i^TSULABis, calyx-lobes bluntish ; ovary usually stalked ; leaves 
entire ; cymes small, sessile, rusty -villous. 

HaB- Var. /?. Common in the tropical forests of the Andamans. — FI. 
Febr. ; Fr. Apr. May. 

4. Q, PEisTAPHTLLA, Corr. in Ann. Mus. YI. 386 j DC. Prod. I. 538 ; 
WA. Prod. I. 93 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr, Anal. 43. t. 6. f. 6. {Limonia 
taphylla^ Eetz. Obs. Y. 24 ; Eoxb, Corom. PI. t. 84. and FL Ind. II. 381 j 
lAmonia arhorea^ Bot. Mag. t. 2074). 

Hab. Frequent all over Burmah, in the mixed and tropical forests, 
and more especially in the shade of village-bushes and bamboo-jungles. — FL 
CS. ; Fr. HS. 

Chaloas, L. (1767) (Murraya, L. 1771). 

Conspectus of species. 


Leaflets 3 to 8 ; petals nearly \ in. long, ........ O', paniculata. 

Leaflets 10 to 20 ; petals about 2 lin. long, (7. KmnigiL 


1. C. PAi^TicuLATA, L. Mant. 1261; F. Muell. in Contr. New Hebrid. 
7 * — {Murraya eocotica^ L. Mant. 563 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 502). 

Hab. Common in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and Marta- 
ban down to Tenasserirn and the Andamans, — FI. HS. ; Fr. May, June. 

2. C. KcENioir, {Murraya Kcenigii, Sprang. Syst. veg. II. 315 ; Hf. 
Ind. FL I. 503 . — {Bergera Kcenigii^ L. Mant. 563 ; Eoxb. Corom. PL II, 
t. 112. and PL Ind.’ II. 875 ; Wight Icon. t. 13 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 497. 
t. 586. f. 3 ; Murraya fcetidissuna, T. et B. in Tydsch. Ned. Ind. XXV. 25). 

Hab. Bather frequent along choungs in the tropical forests of the 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; also Chittagong. — FL March, 

Doubtful species. 

1, Murraya elongata, DC. ap. Hf. Ind. PL I. 503, 

Hab. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). 

Olausena, Burm. 

Conspectus of species. 

* Panicle te.rm.vnal. 

0 Ovary glabrous. 

Softly villous ; leaves pinnately 5-foliolate ; flowers 4-merous, G. macrophylla. 

Inflorescence and leaves glabrous ; petiole and racbis terete or nearly so ; leaflets usual- 
ly 7 (5 — 9), not or hardly oblique ; flowers usually 4- rarely 5-merous,<7. heptaphylla. 
Inflorescence and leaves glabrous ; raoMs more or less winged j leaflets 13 — 17, obHque ; 

flowers 5-merous, C. Wallichii. 

O 0 Ovary more or less hirsute or pubescent. 

Inflorescence and other parts more or less shortly hirsute or puberulous ; rachis terete ; 
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leaflets 15 — 30, oMiqne ; flowers 5-meroTis, exeavata. 

Infloi'eseence and tlie tnborcled petioles densely and shortly tawny tomentose j leafli-ts 
5 — 9 ; young benies densely fascicled-toinentose ; flowers f5-merous, . . » , C. Wampi. 
* ^ Rmicles or y^aeemes axillary. 

All parts shortly pilose ; leaflets 5 to 17 ; ovary and the long red hemes glabrous ; 

flowers 4-merou% mfrutieom, 

1* 0. MACE03?HTLLA, Hf. Ind. FL I. 504. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, banks of Salween at Trogla. 

2. C. HEPTABHYBLA, WA. Prod. I. 95 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 504.— 

w Eoxb. FL Ind. II. 248). 

Hab. Chittagong ; Teiiasserim Hf.). 

3. C. Wallichii, Oliv. in Journ. Linn. Soc. Y, Suppl. II. 35 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI m^.—iCoohirn sp., G-riff. Not. Dicot. 469. t. 587. f. 2 ?). Yab. 
/3. LTJXURIAKS, raehis leafy-winged ; leaflets only in 4 — 2 pairs with an odd 
one, 4^ — 8 in. long, remaining green in a dried state. 

Hab. Yar. a. Upper Tenasserim ; var. /3. rare in the tropical forests 
of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, FL March.; Pr. Apr. 

4. C. EXCATATA, Burm. Fi. Ind. 87 ; PIf. Ind. FL I. 504 . — {Amyris 
Simiatrana, Eoxb. FL Ind. II. 250 ; Amyris ^tmetata, Boxb. 1. c. 251.) 

Hab. Frecpient in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests, all 
over Burmah and the adjacent provinces, from the plains up to 2000 ft. 
elevation. PI. Apr. May ; Fr. June, JuL 

^5. C. Wampi, Blanco FL Filip. 858 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. m^,-^(Coohia 
^unctata^ Sonner. Yoy. II. 130. t. 131 ; Eoxb. FL Ind. II. 3S2). 

Ha,b. Cultivated in Chittagong. 

6- C. stTEPRUTicosA, W A. Prod- I. 96. in adn. ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 506. 
— (Amy7^usqffrufi€Osa,'Ro^,'F\,lndL,ll,2B0). 

Yar. PAxrcLTTJGA, leaflets only in 2 to 3 pairs with an odd one. 

Hab. Chittagong, Seetakhoond hills ; var. /?. not uiifrequent in the 
Eng- and dry forests of the Prome district. — FI. March. 

Micromelum, Bl. 

Consjpeotm of the species. 

Tree ; petals 2J lin. long ; ovary slightly appressed-puhescent ; young hemes stalked 

glabrous, * M, puheamts. 

Meagre shrub up to 4 ft. high ; petals 2 lin. long ; ovary densely tawny hirsute ; young 

berries sessile or nearly so, puberulous, M. Mrsutiim, 

I. M. piTBESCEKS, BL Bydr. 138; Hf. Ind. I^L I. 501. — {Bergera 
mfegerrima^ Eoxb. Pfl. Ind. HI. 376.) 

Yar. a, GENtriNA, leaves on both sides or at least along the nerves 
beneath, the petioles, and raehis puberulous. 

Yar. GLABEIUSC0LA, leaves quite glabrous. 

Hab. Both varieties frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed 
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forests all over Burma from ChittagOBg and Ava down to Tenasserini and 
the Andamans.—FL Jan. March ; Fr. Apr. June. 

2. M. ITIESUTUM, Oliv. in Linn, Proe. V. Suppl. 11. 41; Hf. Ind. 
EL I. 502. — (M, Zeylanicumif Wight in Thw. 0, P. ISS), 

Yae. a. GENTJijruM, all paits more or less shortly hirsute or puberu- 
lous ; leaflets smaller. 

Yae. GLABEESCENS, {AuTantiaGea, Wall. Oat. 8517.) the young 
shoots only tawny puberiilous, all other parts glabrous or nearly so ; calyx 
shortly o-toothecl, puberulous ; petals puberulous. 

Hab. Yar. a. Yery frequent in the open and dry forests, especially in 
tlie Eng-forests, all over Burma from JLva and Martaban down to Tenasse- 
rim ; var. /I. in Tenasserini from Moulniein southwards (Helf. 535/1). — PL 
March, Apr. 

Luvnnga, Ham. 

Conspectus of species. 


Filaments glabrous, more or less connate, . . . . X. seandens. 

Filaments glabrous, free ; flowers much smaller,, X. eleutlierandra. 


1. L. scAi^i)E 2 s"s, Ham. ap. Oliv, in Linn. Proc. Y, Suppl. II. 43 ; HL 
Ind. FL I. 503 ; Bot. Mag. t. 4522 . — Limonia scandensy Eoxb. El. Ind. II. 
880). 

Hab. Burma (Ava ?) ; Chittagong. 

2. L. ELEUTHERANDEA, Dalz. in Hook. Kew. Journ. Bot. II. 258 ; Hf. 
Ind. FL I. 509, excl. syn. Bl . — (Luvmiga Tavoyana^ Wall. Oat. 6383). 

Hab, Tenasserim, ? Tavoy, (teste Wl,) 

Tripbasia, Lour. 

1. T. TEIEOLIATA, DC. Prod. I. 536; Hf. Ind. PL I. 507. 

Hae. Tennasserim, probably wild.— FL Er. 00 . 

Limonia, L. 

Conspectus of species. 

Spiny tree; leaflets opposite ; inflorescence puberulous ; berries globose, sessile 

. . X. acuUsmna, 

Unarmed slirub ; leaflets alternate ; inflorescence glabrous ; berries ovoid, shortly 
stalked, .... ...... .X. altermns, 

1. L. AGIBISSIKA, L. sp. pi. 554 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 507,— (i. crenulata, 
Eoxb. Corom. PL L t. 86. and FL Ind. II. 381). 

Yab. PUBESCEJS-S (A. ? puhescens. Wall, Cat. 6365 ; Hf. Ind. FL L 
507), prickles on the branches short, the wings of the petiole narrow, leaflets 
bluntish, the terminal one long but bluntish acuminate, the petioles and 
nerves beneath softly puberulous. 
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Hab. Yar. a, Ara, along the Irrawaddi, apparently frequent ; vai\ 
Ava, Taong dong ; and Prorne hills* 

2. L. ALTEBNANS, Wall. ap. Yojgt. Hort. Calc. 180 j Hf. Iiid. FL I. 

508. 

Hab. Hot mifrequent in the upper-mixed, and sometimes in the moist, 
forests of the Pegu Yomah and Arracan ; also Teiiasserim, Mergui, — FI. 

Paramignya, lYigM. 

€ompectiis of speeies, * 

* Petals about 8 lin. long. Calyx largish, cupular, hroadlj^ iohed. 

Style elongate ; caljTi: and pedicels tonientose, the latter as long or a little longer 

than the calyx, P. mumphylla. 

Style short ; calyx and the pedicels glabrous, the latter 1 in. or thin’cjabouts long, 

. . P. rjrandijUra, 

^ Petals 2- — 4r lin, long. Calyx small, with acute lobes. 

0 Berries terete. 

Yoimg shoots more or less pnherulons ; style short, hirsute or villous,. .P. Grijjfithii, 


Glabrous ; style veiy shoit, like the ovaiy^ glabrous, P. citriJUia. 

O O Bernes 3 — 4 -angular. 

Erect tree, the spines 1 — 1-J in. long, straight ; calyx glabrous, P. m\gulata* 


1. P, MONOPHTLLA, Wight 111. I. 108. t. 42 ; Hf. Ind. FI I. 510.-- 
Hab. Tenasserim, Mouimein district at 5000 feet elevation {teBte 

Oliv.). 

2. P. G-EAisBiFLOBA, Oliv. in Limi. Proc. Y. Suppl. II. 42 ; Hf, Ind, 
FI. I. 510. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoj, — FL Aug. 

3. P. GiirppiTini, Hf. Ind. FL I, 510 . — (Giirus scayidens, Geoif. Hot, 
Hieot. 405, t. 587. f. 1). 

Hab. Ava-, at the serpentine mines of Hooklmm valley ; Pegu {teste 

Hf.). 

4. P. ciTBirOLiA, Hf. Ind. FL I. 510, non Oliv. — {Limonla citrifolm, 
Eoxb. FL Ind. II. 579. ; P. micrantlia, Kurz in And. Hep. App. B. 4). 

Hab, In the tropical forests of Chittagong and the Andamans. — FL 
June, July, 

5. P. j^QJ}'Lkiik.{Citrus angulatus^'^SSi^, sp. pi. HI. 1426 ; DC. Prod. 
I, 540 ; Limonellus angidosus, Rumph. Herb. Amb. 110. t. 32 ; Limonia 
angidosa, WA, Prod, I. 91, in adn. ; Miq. FL Ind. Bat. I. 2-521 ; Atalmitia 
longispina, Kurz in Journ. As. Soe. Beng. 1872. 295 ; Faramignga longi-- 
spma^ Hf. Ind. FL I. 511 ; Qomcitrus angulatus^ Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, 
Beng, 1878. 228. t. 18). 

FIab. In the mangrove and tidal forests of Pegu and Tenasserim 
(also Sunderbuns, Malacca, and the Moluccos). 
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N. B. — Tills species lias got quite an array of synonyms. I attempt- 
ed to establish a new genus upon it on account of the angular fruits and 
absence of pulp, but on examining the fruits of several other Faramigngas, 
I find that they also seem to be pulpless.* Atalantia missionis, Oliv. (Hf. 
Ind. FL I. 513, excl. syn. Turcz.) has curiously enough retained its place in 
Atalantia, although habit and generic characters place its beyond any doubt 
in Farmnignya^ and in habit it approaches very much the above species. 

Atalantia, Corr. 

Cons]pectus of species, 

X Calyx irregularly lobed, split to the base on one side. 


Benies the size of a large pea or small cherrj’^, ...... -4. ^mnopJiijUa, 

Berries the size of a wood-apple, A, macrophylU, 

X X Calyx regularly 4-lobed. 

Flowers shortly pedicelled, in shoi’t racemes, A, caudata. 


1. A. MONOPHTLLA, CoiT. in Anil, du Mus. VI. 383 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 
511. — (A florihunda^ Wight. Icon. t. 1611. ; Limonia monophylla^ Lin. 
Mant. alt. 237 ; Boxb. FL Ind. II. 378 and Cororn. PL I, t. 82 ; A, pule- 
rula^ Miq Ann. Mus. Lugd, Bat. I. 211^ Qliilocalyx elliptims^ Turcz, in 
Bull, Katur. Mose. 1863, 588). 

Hab. Ava, about Segain, very frequent. — FL Octob. 

2. A. MACBOPHYLLA {A monopliylla var. macropJiylla, Oliv. in Linn, 
Proc. V. SiippL II. 24i ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 512). 

Hab. Frequent along the beaches of the Andaman islands ; also Te- 
nasserini. — Fr. Apr. May. 

3. A. CATJDATA, Hf. Ind. FL 1. 513 ? — 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, "especially 
along choungs. 

The Burmese plant is a middling-sized tree of elegant appearance hut 
spiny, I have not met either with flowers or fruits and therefore the 
identification must remain doubtful. 

Citrus, L. 

Conspectus of species, 

X Young shoots and nerves of leaves beneath pubescent or puberulous ; flow- 
ers and fruits large, 6'. deamama, 

X X All parts glabrous. 

0 Style veiy shoit. 

Flowers small ; stamens free ; petioles leafy and almost as long and as broad as tho 

blade itself, C. lujstrix, 

0 0 Style as long as the ovary or much longer, 
t Petals 8 to 10 lin, long*. 

* The berries of P. littoraUs, Miq., a species nearly alHed to P. myulaia^ has pulp, 
but the dried ones appeiu* pulpless. 
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Leaves acuminate or acute, tlie petiole often winged j T)emos gloT.mlar, -without a 


Imo'b ; filaments eoliering Ly 3 — 4, * 6'. yiHrfailhfiH, 

Leaves hlimt or ncai’ly so, tlic petiole not winged; hen-ies oblong to glubo>o, witli 

a knob, tlio skin usually thick ; filaments free or polyadclpliuiis, 0. medka, 

t t Petals 3 — 4 liii. long. 

Calyx small; bemes globular, sweet or acid, tlie skin usually thin, C. nohilk. 


"H. C. BECPMANA, If. sp. pL 1100 j Roxh. EL Ind. III. 893 ; Hf. IniL 
El ll 516. 

Hab, “OfteircuTtivated by Burman?, especially in the soutliem pro» 
Yinces. 

2. C. Hystetx, DC. Prod. I. 539 ; Hf. Iiid. FL I. 515. 

ITab, ISTot nnfreqiient in the tropical forests of the Martaban bills ; 
also in the adjoining Siamese province Kyouk-Koung ; often cultivated in 
native gardens. 

^8. C. AuiUKTruYi, L. sp. pLllOO; Hf. Ind. PL I. 515. 

Hab. Here and there cultivated in villages. 

4. C. Mebtoa, L. sp. pL 580 j Eoxb. FL Ind. III. 392 ; Hf. Ind. 
FL I. 514, exL var. 4. , 

Tab. a, ciEXL'iNA, Brandis Forest. FL 52. ; Hf. L c. 

Yab. /5, Limonum, Brand. For. FL 52. 

Yab. y. ACLUA, Brand. For. PL 52; Hf. 1. e. — (O', aeidaf Eoxb. FL 
Ind. III. 390). 

Hab. Yar. y, apparently wild in the Kha!)oung forests of tlie Pegu 
Yoniab, west of Tounghoo (Brandis); the other varieties only culti- 
vated. 

^5. iS’OBiLT.g, Lour. FL Gochin. 569 ; DC. Prodr. I. 540. ; Ker 
Bot. Eep. t, 211 ; Andr. Bot. Eep. t, GOS {Aiiraniium Shieusef Euinph. 
Herb. Amb. II. t. 34 ; O* medlca var. 4 Imetta, Brandis For. FL 52 ; Ilf. 
Ind. FL L 515). 

Yar. a. SrxEXSE, {Aurantmm Sinense, Eph. 1. c.), petioles simple ; 
berries with a sweet or bitter pulp. Sweet lime. 

Yar. /3. Limonellls, {Limonellits, Eumph. 1. e. t. 29 ; 0. limeUa^ 
Wight Ic, t. 05s), petioles short, winged ; fruits acid. Acid lime. 

Hab. Frequently cultivated in villages. 

Eeronia, Oorr. 

1. F. EBERHAKTTrM, Corr. Act. Soc. Linn. Y. 224 ; Eoxb. Corom. PI. 
II. t. 141. and FL Ind. II, 411 ; Wight Icon. t. 15. ; Hf. Ind. FI, 1. 

Hab, In the dry forests of Prome District. — FL March, Apr, ; Fr. 
Octob. 
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Aegle, Corr. 

1. A. Maemelos, CoiT. Acb. Soc. Limi. Y. 22-1 ; Eoxb. Corom. PL 
II. t. 143 and PL IikL II. 579 ; Wight Icon. t. 16 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 516 ; 
Bedd. FL Sylv. t. 161. 

Hab. Much cultivated, especially in the Prome district, and said to 
occur wild in the forests also: I found the tree in those of the Toukyegliat, 
east ofTounghoo.— PL Mayj Er. Octob. Nov. 

BmmuBJEJE], 

Cons'pectus of genera. 

Trih. L SIMAIiV-BBK Ovary decidy lobed or the carpels distinct. 

Stamens twice as many as jictals, 

0 Leaves simxde. 

Samadera. Calyx 3 — 5-partcd, Disk large. Stamens 8 — ^10. Drupe variously ^dnged. 
0 0 Leaves x)mnate. 

Ail.an^thus. Calyx o- cleft. Disk 10 -lobed. Stamens 10. Fruit of 1 to 5 samaras. 

* ^ Stamens as many as petals. Leaves junnate. Carpels dinpaceous. 

0 Styles free or cohering at the base only. 

BiiucEA. Disk 4-lobed. Stamens glahrons. Flowers cyinose-raccmose. 

0 0 Styles connate. Flowers in panicles. 

PiCRASMA. Disk thick. Stamens pilose. 

EiniYCoiiA. Disk none. Stamens glahrons. 

THk XL TICnAIXNIEJU. Ovaiy enthe, 2— S-cehed. 

Harrisoxia. Caljut 4 — o-cleft. Stamens 4 or 10. Ovary 4— o-celled. Leaves pinnate, 
or x>innately 1 — 3-folialate. 

Balaxites, Sepals 5. Stamens 10. Ovary 5-celled. Leaves hifoliolate, 

Samadera, Gmrtn. » 

1. S. Ifbica, G-^rtn. Pruct. II, t. 156. iig. inf. ; Wight III. t. GS j 
Hook. Icon. PL t. 7 ; Hf. Ind. Pi. I. 519. 

Tab. a. GENumA, peduncles about as long as tbe leaves ; drupes about 
2 J in. long, smooth or slightly net-veined j filaments in ])ud erect. 

Tab. p. LFCTDA, (ffiota lucida^ Wall. PL As. rar. II. t. 168 j Bama- 
dera lucida^ Benn. in Hf. Ind. PL I. 519 ; B. hrempetala^ Scheff. Obs. pbyt. 
88), peduncles shorter than the leaves ; drupes 1*^- — 2 in. long, strongly net- 
veined ; filaments in hud twisted, 

Hab. Yar. /5. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein. 

Ailanthus, Desf. 

1. A, MALABATiictrs, DO. Prod. II, 89 j Wight Icon. t. 1004 ^ Bedd. 
PL Sylv, t. 122 j Hf. Ind. PL I. 518. 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests of the Khaboung valley, 
eastern slopes of Pegu Yomah. Pr, Apr. 
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Brucea, MHi. 

Conspectus of species. 

Lcaflofe coar.soly cronrito-tDothed ; dniiies about 2 Hn. losig, S<h/Mf}vn/a. 

Leaflets (iuite entire ; drupes abont 3 — 1 lin. long, , B, mollis. 


1, B. Sb-MATEA-TA, Eoxb. PI lod. I. 449 ; Hf. lad. PI I. 521. 
Hail Tenassoriia, Mergiii (Griff.) 

2. B. AEOLLis, Wall. Cat. 8483 ; Hf. lad. Pi. I* 521. 

IIae. In tlie drier a, ad damp lall-forests of Marfaban and Upper 
Tenasserim, at 3000 to 4000 ft. elevation, — Pi, March.. 

Pierasma, Bl. 

1. P. Jataxica, BI. Bydr. 24S ; Bean, in Hor.sf. PL Jav. rar. 197. 
144;. Miep PL lad. Bat. 1/2. 679. t... 2.S; Hf.' lad. PL ' I. .520.— (P. 
Andcmanica^ Kurz And. Hep. App. B. lY ; Hf. Ind. Pi. I. 520). 

IIae. Frequent in the tropical forests from Martaban down to Tenas- 
seriai and the Aiidainaa islands ; rare ia those of the Pegu Yoaiah, — PL 
March; Fr. Begin of E.S. 

Eurycoma, Jack. 

1, E. LOIS-OIFOLIA, Jack in Eoxh. PL lad, ed. 1. IL 307 ; Griff. IsTot. 
Bicot. 435 ; Hf. lad. Pi. I. 521. — (P. Mergtiensis^ Planch, in Hook. Load* 
Joarii. Y., 583). 

Hab. Forests of Teaasseriai from Tavoj southwards; Andamans 
Bemiet). . 

Harrisonia, B. Br. 

I. H. Bexiswi, Bth, and HfV Gen. pi. I. 314 ; Hf. Ind. PL I. 519. 
— {Lasiolcpis paueijuga^ Berm, in Horsf. PI. Jav. rar. 202. t. 42). 

Hab. Yerj frecquent in tiie dry forests of tlie Prome district ; also in 
Martaban, T'oonzeleen, 2000 ft. (Brandis). — PL Apr, 

■ Balanites, Bel. 

1. E. Eoxbbegiitt, Planch, in Ann. sc. nat. 4 ser. IL 258 ; Hf. Lui 
PL I. 522 , — {^Xuneiiia Aeggpilaca^ lioxb. PL Ind. II. 253 ; P, Aeggpilnm^ 
Yvlglit Icon. t. 274, non Bel.). 

Yae. GEACELis, branclikts slender and glabrous or nejirly so ; inflo- 
rescence more glabrous tlian in the normal form and only puberulous, the 
pediineies and pedicels all very slender. 

Hab. Ava ; var. /I. in the Frorae Bistrict, — PL Apr. 

OQIINAGEM,^ 

Compectm of genera. 

Trlb. /. OOIINEM. Ovary 2— lO-collod, with a solitary ovule in ciu-b Albu- 


men none. 
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Oc'HNA. Stamens indefinite. Drupes 3 to 10, seated on tke enlarged torus. Corymbs 
lateral. 

Ctomphia. Stamens 10. Drupes 3-~d, seated on tlie enlarged torus. Panicles tcrminaL 
Tetiiameiusta. Flowers 4 -mei'ous. Stamens 4. Fruit a coriaceous 4-seeded berry, 
Trib. II. HrrJIIDIIIUJS. Ovary half 5 -celled, mtb 2 ovules in each cell. Seeds 
with albumen. 

ErTHMTB. Stamens 5. Eacemes terminal. 

Oelilia, Schreb. 

Consj^ectus of species, 

^ Styles free at the suimnit for nearly a line length. 

Fruiting sepals erect-conniving ; filaments as long or longer than the anthers; 


tree, ... * .0. Andamanica, 

^ Stylos united to the apex. 

X Filaments as long or longer than the anthers. 

Petals usually 5 ; fruiting sepals refiexed ; tree, 0. WalUcliii, 

Petals 5 ; fruiting sepals erect-connivent ; dwarf shi'ub, ,,0. fnitivulom. 

X X Filaments almost 4 times shorter than the anthers. 

Petals usually 7 — 8 ; fruiting sepals erect-conniving ; tree, 0. sqnarrosa. 


1. 0. AKBAyiAyiCA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Peng. 1872, 295. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans. — FI. March ; 
Fr. May, June. 

2. 0. sQirABTiosA, Eoxb. Carom. PL 1. 1. 89 and FL II. 643 ; Wight 
111. t. 69. (0, hicida, Lamk. Dicot. IV. 510). 

Hab. Ava (Mrs. Col. Burney). 

3. O. Walliciiii, Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ. Y. 650; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 524, excl. sjn. Colebr. and Kurz. (0, oltiisata^ Wall. Cat. 28051; 

0. lucida^ GrilL Kot. Bicot. 464). 

FIab. Very frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim ; less so along the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, — 
FI March ; Fr. Apr. May. 

4. 0. BEFTicirLOSA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 1S72, 295. 

Hab. Frequent in the open forests, especially the eng-forests, all over 
Pegu and Martaban. — FL Apr. May ; Fr. June, July. 

JDoiilffiil species, 

1. 0, parvijlora, Griff. Not. Bicot. 464. 

Hab. Forests of Mouimein. 

Ecferred by Bennet as a variety to O, Walllclm^ from which it seems 
to differ by its smaller flowers. I have not seen a specimen and the reflexed 
sepals seem to confirm Mr. Bennet’s conclusion, 

2. hrevipes, Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ, Bot. V. 652; Hf. 
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GompMa, Sclireb. 

1. a. SuMATEiii^A, Jaek. Mai. Misc. Y. 29 ; Hf. Incl FI I* 525.---^ 
(G. SicmafremiSf Plancli. in Hook. leon. t. 712; Ochia eroeea^ Griit IsTot;. 
Bicot., 463). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui, along tlie sea-coast of the island Madaumea, 
Pator, (Griff.). 

JB* — Mr, Bennet lias a Tetramerhta glabra var. sagUtata^ based 
npon Ancktrooladim ? sagittatm^ Wall. Oat. 1055, a plant wbieh I have not 
seen, and wliicli on account of its sagittate-based leaves cannot be a Tetra-- 
merkta. He gives Tenasserim as one of the localities for it. 

BUHSJSBAOEJB. 

Consg)ectus of genera, 

{In Bimnese s])ecies tliefndt is an indeliiscent druge.') 

Gaiil'GA. ToniS’ broadly filling the iirceolatc calyx-tube. Calyx 5-{deft. 

Burseha,. Calyx small, 4 — 6-parted. Stamens 8 — 12, inserted at the base of the 
annular disk. 

Canarium. Calyx 3- (rarely 2 — 5) cleft, valvate. Petals 3 — 5. Stamens 6 — 10. 
Drui^cs ovoid, more or less 3 -angular, with a bony or hard putamen. 

Garuga, Boxb. 

1. G. pms'xVTA, Eoxl). Corom. PL III. t. 208 and PL Ind. II. 400 ; 
Bedd. PL Sylv. t. 118 ; Hf. Ind. PL I. 528. 

Vae. a. OEXtriNA, more glab rescent ; drupes glabrous. 

Yae. /?. AiOLLis (G. molUSy Turez. in Bull. Nat. Mose. 1858, 457), 
more pubescent or villous, the drupes densely villous or pubescent. 

Hab. Common in the mixed forests all over Burma from Chittagong 
and Ava down to Tennasserim and the Andamans, up to fSOOO ft. elevation ; 
var. with the typical form. — PL Febr. March ; Pr. Begin, of IL S. 

Bnrsera, L. 

1, B. SEEEATA, Wall, in Trans. Linn. Soe. XY. 362. t. 4. ; Hf. Ind. 
PL I. 530. — (Limonia ])entagyna, Boxb* PL Ind. II. 382). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests, especially along elioungs, of the 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban. — PL Apr. 

Canarium, L. 

Conspectus of species. 

Stipules subulate, entire, very deciduous. 

Leaflets serrulate ; disk-glands smooth, 6, free, cohering hy pairs, . . . , C. mphjUmi. 

Leaflets entire ; disk -lobes 3, hahy, united into a cup, C. Ikngahme, 

^ ^ Stipules 2-cleft and pectinately cut, persistent. 

Young buds covered by the crimson velvety bracts ; leaflets entire and serrate, 

, . 0. wvdrmdracivaUim, 
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1, 0, ETJFHTIATO, Kurz in Joiirn, As. Soc. Beog. 1872, 295 ; Hf. Iiid. 

Hah. Frequent in tlie tropical forests of South Andaman. — FI. J uiie. 
'2;' C. BEis^aALE^tSE, , Roxb. FL' Ind. III. 136 ; ■ Hf. Ind, FL'.I.;5B4. VV:',':: 
Hah. Yerj rare in the moister upper-mixed forests of the Pegu 

■■:Yomah, .. 

3. C. cocciXEO-BBACTEATXJM, Kui’Z ill And. Rep. App. B. 4. and 
: As. Soc., Beng 1872. 296 ;..Hf, Ind. FL I.A36. , 

Hah. Rather rare in the tropical forests of South Andaman. — FL 
May. 

iY. 13. — C{ mihhm, Beniiet ==-■= G, jgatentkdmiim.^ lEi<|. ; Q, graadljlo* 
rmi., Bennet = G. Mahisstm^ Aliq. Besides tliese Maingay’s No. 310 ■= 
01 eujrleeori} hliq., and ejusd. No. 307 = 0. ritgosmi) Miq. 

MKLIAGEM. ; 

Gons^jcct us of genera* 

A. Ovary-cells 1 — 2 ovuled. Seeds not winged. 

Trih, 1. 2[ELIJE^. Stamens miited into a tiihe. Albumen tliiu., fleshy. Cotyledons 
thin, leafy or i)lano -convex. 

€a[>.sule loeulioidally 5-vaIved. 

MnxnoNiA. Calyx-lobes o, fdinost leafy. Petals adnate to tho elongate staniinal tube. 
X)ibk tubular, shcatliiiig ilie ovary. Leaves pinnate or piimatoly 3-foliolate. 

^ Fruit a drupe. 

Mell\. Calyx r5 — 6-partcd. Petals free. Bisk annular. Drupes containing a single 
1 — t5-collod putamen. Leaves x^nnate or deeomxiound. 

CiPADESSA, Crdyx o -toothed. Petals free, short. Bisk cupular. Drupes containing 
5 horny pyrenes. 

Tnh. II. TltlCHILIEIE. Bhimens miited into a tube, very rarely free. Ovary-cells 
with one or two, rarely more ovules. Alhumcn none. Cotyledons thick. 

^ Disk hoe, tubular or cylinrlrical. Style usually elongate. 

0 Leaves xmmate (leaflets 5 or more). 

Dysoxylox. Calyx small, 4- or 5-toothcA opened while in young bud. Petals val vate, 
free. Ovary 3-~5-ccllod, Capsule pear-shaped, opening loculieidaIl)a Adiius 
none. 

DroYMOcinTox. Calyx small or large, consisting of 5—7 distinctly imbricate sepals. 
I'etals valvatc, adnato to tho lolled or toothed starninal tuljo for nearly of their 
length. Capsule globose, borry-like, opening loculieidally. Arillus none. 
ScHizociiiTOx. Calyx iisutilly campaniilato, obscurely 4- rarrdy y-toothed, oix.-n already 
in bud. Petals valviitc or xiribrieute, united fur -J to neaily J of tlicir lengih with 
the toothed or lohed stamina! tube and a*ppearing tubular. Ovary 3 — 4-colled. Cap- 
sule usually pyiifonn, opeming iociilicididly. iU'xilus conq>letc or incomplete. 

O 0 Lc:aves pinnatoly 3-foliolate. 

Baxdoiiicum. Calyx tuladar. Petals imbricate. Berry globuhir, indchiscent. 

* Disk none, or annular or stalk-hlce, or coiifluent with the staniinal 
txibc. Stylo usually short or none, 

t Axithers included, or almost included in the staniinal tube'. Sei:ds 
aiillate. 
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Agiaia. Petals o. Anthers as many. Ovary 1 — S-celled. Beny 1 — 2-e(>lk‘d, 
iiiscont. 

Amoora. Poluls 3 — o. Anthers twice as many or more than twice as many as jr lal-A 
Ovary 3 — j -celled. Oniisule leathery, opening loeiilicidally. 

t t Anthers oxsertcci or the fila, merits upwards free. 

Walsura. Petals d. Berry iiideliiacent or foliiciilar-dehiseiiig along the siitme. 

Beeds arillate. 

B. Ovary-cells ho niaDj-ovaled. ■ Seeds tisiially winged. 

Stamens- united into a tiihe. Alhumen present or not. 

Leaves pinnate. 

Carapa. Petals 4 or 5. Ovary-cells with 6 to 3 omles. Cipsule usually large, thick 
coria coons, opening ioculicidally. Seeds very large, with corky testa, williout 
ririlliis, not winged. 

SoYMiuA. Petals o. Starainal tulie cup-shaped, 10-lohed, the lohes 2-toothed. Disk 
rathcT hroad. Seeds wing-ed at hoth ends. Alhumen none. 

Chickrassia. Petals 4 or 5. Stammal tube cyliiirliical, 10-erenate. Di.-ik none. 

Seeds w^inged helow. Alhumcai none. 

Trib. IV, CEDRELEJI Filaments free, insexted outside of the disk. Yalves of 
capsule separating from the axis. Seeds many. Leiivcs pinnate. 

Cedrela. Petals erect. Stamens 4 — G. Bisk inised or thin. Ovary d-celled. Cap* 
sule opening sopticidally. Seeds winged. 

Munronia, Wight. 

1. M, Wllltohtt, Wight. 111. lud. Bot. 147 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 543.— 
(Tiirraea ^Hnnaia, Wdl, Pi, As, var. II, 21. t. 119; Bot. Mag. t. 1413; 
J£ IVellrjlwrrioa, Wight 111. I. 147. t. 51). 

Hai 3. Bai*e on sliady moist sandsfcone-roeks in the tropical forests of 
the central parts of the Pegu Yornah (Toung-nyo cdiouiig}. — FI. Mairelu 

Melia^ -L., 

Consijectus of sj^ecies, 

^ Leaves siinjihj 2'iVamte, Oiutry Z-eellecl. 

Leaflets ontfro, ........ .... if. exeelsa. 

Leaflets serrate ; drupes small, hy ahortion one-eelled and 1-seeded, . .if. ^AmeUmekta, 
Leaves twice piiUHiU. Ovary ami Intpes o — B^eelled, some of the cells in fruit 
nsimUy enipfy. 

X Brup<.;.s ahout in. long, ohlong or elliptical. 

Leaflets serrate ; stammal tube blue or dark lilac, slender, glabrous outside, alwut S lin. 

long, if. Azcilarach, 

X X Brupes lai’go, 1 in. long or longer. Staniinal tube v-hite. 

Drupes ovate, hardly in. tliick, 6 or fewer-celled ; staminal tube about I t — 2 lin. long, 
glabrous outside ; leaflets crenato or ultimately entire, ................. if. dahia. 

Drapes twice as large, almost globose-obovoid, 5 — 8-eelled ; staminal tul)e 2 lin. long, 
woolly at the summit ; flowers larger, scui'vy-tomentose outside, . . , , if. Birmmiica, 
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1. M. EXCELSA., Jack ill Mai. Misc. I. 12 ; G-riff. Not. Dicot, 499 ; 
Hf, Iiid. FI I. 544. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui, probably cultivated. — FI. Decb. 

2. M. Azabieachta, L. sp. pi. 550 ; Eoxb. PL Ind. II. 894 ; Griif. 
Not, Dicot. 500 ; Bedel. PL Sjlv. t. 14. ; Hf. Ind. Pi. I, 544. — (^Azadifacli^ 
ta Indiea, A. Juss. in Mem. Mus, XIX. t. 13 ; Wight Icon. t. 17). 

Hab. Not unfreqiient in the dry forests of Prome District, especially 
on the higher ridges of the Yomah ; also Ava.—FL' 'March. 

3. M. Azebaeach, L. sp. pi. 550 ; Eoxb. PL Ind. II. 395 j Bot. 
Mag. t. 1066 ; Wight Icon. t. 160 ; Bedd, PL Sylv. t. 13 ; Hf. Ind. PL I. 

— (^Melia sem^ervirens^ S\v. Prod. 67 j Eoxb. PL Ind. II. 395 ; Bot. 
Eeg. t. 643 ; M, samhiicim^ Bl. By dr. 162). 

Hab. Promo and Ava, in and around villages, apparently only culti- 
vated, wild in the adjoining Siamese provinces. — PL Pebr. March j Pr. 
March, Apr, 

4. M. Eikmaxica, Kurz in Joiirn. As. Soc. Beng. 1874. 183. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban. — PL March, Apr. j 
Pr. Apr. May. 

Cipadessa, BL 

1. C. BACCiEEBA, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. b. — [Melia hac-- 
cifera, lloth. Nov. sp. 215 ; Kkelei'gla Indiea, Eoxb. PL Ind. II. 392 ; 61 
fruUcom, Bl. By dr. 162 ; Hf. IntL PL I. 545 ; Mallea MofJiii, A. Juss, in 
M4m, Mus. XIX. 222. t. 13. f. 6). 

Vae. a, Eothii, leaflets coarsely serrate or serrate-toothed. 

Var. (d, IXTEGEEEIAIA, leaflets all entire. 

Hab. Var. /?. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.) — PL Nov. 


Bysoxylum, Bl. 

Consj^eetm of species ^ 

X Flowers in panielGs. 

Calyx petals and xeprodtictive organs perfectly glabroxis, .D. lineetariferiim. 

Calyx petals and staniinal tube minutely pubescent, D. 2)rocmim, 

X X Flowers in spikes or racemes. 

Spikes ai/ising from the trunk or old branches, densely flowered ; leaflets opposite or 
nearly so, pale green, i). cmdijhrum* 


1. D. BES-ECTAEiPEEtTM, Bedd. ill Linn. Trans. XXV. 212 ; Hf. Ind, 
PL I. 546. — {Qtiarea binectarifera, Eoxb. PL Ind. II. 240 ; D. macrocar ^ 
pum, Thw. CeyL PL 60 ? Bedd, PI, Sylv. t. 150 ?), 

Hab. Chittagong 5 forests of South Andaman? (leaves only). — PL 
Junej Pr. Pebr. 

2. D. PEOCEEiTM, Hiern in Hf. Ind. PL t. 547. 
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Hab. Eare in tlie tropical forests of the southern slopes of the 
Tomah ; more frequent in those of Tenasserim. — Pi. Duel). 

■ , iVh B . — 1>. Irevipcs, lliern == I), eostiilatum^ Miq,, in s]>ite of a 
slight (liiihrence in the indunient of ovary and tube. 

3, D. cmTLirLOimii, IPieiii in Hf. Iiid. 

Hab. Tropical forests of South Andaman. 


SeMzooMton,- Bl. . 

Cbnspeef2^s (f s^yecies, 

* Flowers almost sessile or very shortly and rohustly pcdieelled. 

Loailots quite glahroiis ; anthers ( 3 , ... . SW/. 

Luallets softly puhesecnt honeath ; anthers 6—7, ..... . . . 8vU. (jt'audtjhyrHs, 

m Flowers on slender ]:)edicels. 

Young parts and panicle and also the under-surface of leaves puheseeiit,6V7/. pffnlcutdtus, 

1. ScH. DTSOXYLIEOLIUS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. ibiJl. 40. — 
(CMsogeton tlgsoxglfoUus^ Hieiii in Hf, Iiid. PL I. 5ol). 

Hab. Upper Tenasseriiii, Thounggyeen.— PL j^Iarch. 

2. ScH. ciEAKDTFLOBtTs, Iviirz ill Jouni. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 200. — 
( 67/ lliern in Hf. Ind. IT. I. o52). 

H ab. Preqiient in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim, — 
PI. March, Apr. 

3. Son. PAXicnLATYS, ITiern in Hf. Inch PL I. 552 . — {Giiarea panB 
Roxb. PL Ind. 11. 2-12). 

Hab. Burmali, probably Martaban (Brandis) ; Tenasserim, Tavoy 
{teste Hiern) ; Ava, on Taong dong CWalL Oat. 8090. pp. mixed up with 
CMcJcrassia- leaves). 

AT B, — Okisoelieton liolocalgcc, Hiern = BalmoGliUon Spreng. 

Sandoriemiij Gay. 

H Ihdicfm, Cay., Biss. YII. t. 202, 203 ; Eoxb. PL Ind. IT., 392. 
and Corom. Pi. III. t. 2G1 ; Hf. IiuL PL I. 553. 

Hab. Indigenous in tbe tropical forests of the sou thorn slo[)c*s oi’ the 
Peg’ll Yomah and in Tenasserim; much cultivated in Burmese villages,— 
PL''''Jan. "j.Pr. 'Apr. M'ay.,' 

Aglaia, Lour. 

Conspectus of species, 

Inilorosccnco and often also tlic other parts more or less .scaly esiH-'e-ially while 
young. 

X Lcahcts usually in 2 or 1 pah with an odd one, nearly glihruus. 
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Lluvch pinnatcly 3-foliolato ; panicles short and peduncled ; scales of younger parts 

pale coloured, - * OhitUujoviga. 

Leaflets in 2 pairs with an odd one ; scales of younger parts pale coloured ; panicle small 

sessile, * ■^i.iuldnui'i'iica. 

Leaflets in 2 pairs with an odd one; scales of younger parts rusty brown; panicles 
ample, about as long to half as long as the leaves, rather loiig-podimclcd,^iv;fOr/c<'^^i?/'Yir. 

X X Leaflets usually in 8 — 5 pair's with an odd one, hencatli densely 
silvery or coppery scaly. 

Panicle ample, densely silvery or copperj^lepidote dowers sessile, .... , . . .A. argenteci. 
Calyx pedicels and usually the whole inflorescence rusty puberulous or 
tomentose Irom short stellate hairs. 

X Leaflets in 6 — 8 or more pairs. 

Leaflets bouoath minutely and indistinctly scaly-tomentoso, glahrcscent, the lateral 
nerves all sharply prominent beneath; panicles, etc. rusty puberulous ; flowers pe- 

dicclled ; berries tavmy vedvety, . ... .... A. crassinervia^ 

Lcaiiots bimoiitli sparingly fascicled-hairy, petiole panicle and nerves beneath densely 

rusty tomentose, A. GrijjitldL 

X X Leaflets in 1 or 2 pairs with an odd one, rarely 1-fuliolate. 

Panicles slightly slollately pubescent, soon glabrous ; calyx and pedicels glabrous ; 
net- venation conspicuous, ,,A. oligojAnjlla, 

1. A. CiUTTAGOisGA, Mic]. ill Ann, Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 4-1. 

IIae. Tropical forests of Cliittagong and Arracan. 

N. B. — Ilicrn apparently identifies the fruiting specimens ISTo. 13 of 
lib. Ilf. and Th. with the perfectly different flowering ones collected by 
Griflith (viz. Kos. 1074 and lOGG Hb. Griff.) wliicb belong to my Amoora 
lactescens, 

2. A. Axdamaxica, Hiern in Hf. Ind. FI, I. 555. 

Hab. Not imfreGneut in the tropical forests of the Andamans. — Fr. 
Febr, 

8. A. PAyiciiLATA, Iiurz Hb. 2043, 

IIab. Bather rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah ; Tenas- 
serim (Hcif, 103 G — 1037). 

4. A. AiiGKis^TEA, Bl. Byclr. 170 ; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 

Hae. Bare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Vomtili. 

5. A. CEASSIIS^EEVIA, in Hf. Ind, FL 1. 6oG.—{Cujpcmiasjp, ‘Wall. 

--Gat,. 8067. B). , 

Hae. Teiiasserirn (lielf. 1038). 

6. A. GiMFriTJiii (A, mimiti/lora, /3. GrvffitU^ Hiern in Ilf. Ind. Fi. 
557 ; KuigliQvia eivstipulata, Griff. Not, X)icot. 547. 

Hae. Tenasserim (Helf. 1089) ; hlergui (Griff.). 

7. A. OLiGOPiiYLLA, Miq. Suppl. FI. Sum. 507 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat, IV. 41. — (Meliacea Binga^wmm^ Waii. Cat. 4887). 
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Hab. li^nasserim (Helf. 1016). 

I have only fragments of the Wallichiaii plant, which so far agree. 

A, Boivlurghiana^ as understood by Mr. Hiern, is a ]ieterog<meous 
assemblage whitdi, besides the above, includes also the Khasy an A. u ad alula, 
Miq. Ann. Miis, Lugd. Bat. IV,: 41 Milmu sp. 17. Ilf, and Tb., 

refeiTcd by liiern to .A. 

Amoora, Boxb. 

Consi)ectus of species* 

-*■ Petals 3. iintliers 6 — 8. 

X Flowers sessile, spiked, the male spikes forming large panicles. 

Leaflets shortly acuminate ; feitile spikes simple, many-flowered ; male flowers ahont 

4 iin. in diameter, the staminal tube enthe at the apex, A. Jlrmliulcu, 

X X Flowers pedicelled, cyniose or raeemose-cjmiose and panicled. 

0 Male panicles ample, as long to half as long as the io iyes. 

Leaflets shortly acuminate, thin coriaceous, the nerves promment on botli sidti's, the 

veins and net-venation distinct, A. i-tjwvtabUia. 

Leaflets blunt, smaller, coriaceous, the nerves above hardly visible and impressed, tho 
veins and net-venation obsolete; fertile spikes few-flowerod ; flowers about 2 lin. 

in diameter, the staminal tube slightly 3-toothed, A. cmulhia, 

0 0 Panicles slendeiv shorter or as long as the ])ctiole. 

Leaflets gTeen, conspicuously nerved and net-veiiiGd on both sides ; flowers long pedicel- 
led ; paniclo very lax, densely lepidote, ............ ...... lavkmns, 

^ Petals o. Stamens 10. 

Panicles shorter than the petiole, like the petiole densely lepidote; Iccaves sparingly 
lepidote beneath, 

1. A. Eouxtuca, WA. Prodr. L 119 ; Bedd. FL Syiv. t. 132 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI I. 559 . — {Andenonia BohUiika, lloxb. FL Ind. II. 213 ; GrifE 
Not. Dicot, 507, t. 589. f, 3). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Peem Yomah, and from Martaban down to Teiiasserim, up to 3000 feet 
elevation. — FL Apr. May, 

2. A. SPECTABILLS, Mbp Aiiii. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 37 ; Hf. Ind. Fi. 
L 561. 

Hab. Eangoon {teste Hieni). 

I have seen no Burmese specimens ; the original Wallicluao tree came 
from Assam (Gwalpara) and not from Nepal. 

3. A. cucxjLTATA, Eoxb. Corom. PL III. 54. t. 258 ; Hi. and Ind. FL 
I. 560. {Andersonici cucudlata, Koxh. FL Ind. III. 212). 

Hab. Forests of Lower Pegu and TenasBcrim. — Fi. Sept. 

4. A. LACTESCEKS, Kui’Z MS. 

■ Hab. Eather rare in the tropical forests of Martiiban, east of 
Toungoo (Hb. Kz. 1381). 

5. A. DXSOXYLOIBES, Ivurz MS. 

Hab. Martaban, Yoonzeleen, at 900 feet elevation (Brandis), 
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Walsura, Roxlb. 

Conspectus of genera, 

Hnhfj. i. I! TJJFAIS IK A. Benies indehiseent ov only very slowh^ and incompletely 
delir=cin,'^’ nlong tlie sutures, usually VDlrety or tomontoso. 

I'iundes deasi'h/ puhesceet. Toirnff shoots and petioles of i/oifug leaves puhendoas. 
Petals piil>esceiit ; filaments flat, at tlie very broad Paso somewliat colierciit, 

, , jr. i/'icJiostemon, 

iPind-eUs mirmielp pi(iberiilms pUams mid 2 :>etiol€s glcdjvous. 

O Loiives eoriaceoiis or firmly cliartaeeous. 

Leaves Poneatfi usually wliite-areolate witMn tlie net- venation ; filaments broadly lan- 
ceolate, sprinkled mill rnimite Pairs, W. rahasta, 

Leuilets uniformly gdaucoiis Peneatli ; filaments linear, deiiscdy pubescent ; flowers 

larger, ...... /P* hupfAvaca. 

0 0 Loaves tliiji cbai'taccous or almost mciiibranoiis, tbe net-venation 
very thin and inconspicuous. 

Loaves acuminate, unlfoimly glaucous beneath j young fruits acuminate, greyish 

velvety, IF. oxycarpa. 

Sahy, 2. IFEIKEA. Poxh. Berrios dehiscing along the sutures, usually glaljrous. 
Glabrous or pubescent ; leaflets in 3 — 6 pairs ; panicles long-peduncled, .... W. trijay a. 

1. W. TiiiGHOSTEHOiNr, Miq. ill Ann. Mus. Lngd. Bat. lY. 60. — ( JF. 
rillosa^ Y^A. Prod. I. 120. in adn,, nomen nudiun ; Hf. Ind. P'l. I. 5(bii.) 

Hab, Frequent in tlie eng and low forests from Pegu and Martaban 
down to Tenassevim ; also Ava,' — FI. March, Apr. ; Fr. i^Iay, June. 

N. B. — Ybill. Cat. 8118 from Sylliet, which, according to Hiem, 
differs from the known species of Wahurafi^ TV. tiihulata, Hierii, 

2. Yh noBUSTA, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 3SG ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 565. 

IIab. Ratlier rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Y<)ma]i, but frequent in those of Martaban down to Tenassevim and 
the xindamans. — FI. May ; Fr. July. 

8. W, HYPOLEUCA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 296 excl. 
fruct. ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 501. 

H AB. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans, — FI. May, 
J line. 

4. W. oxrCxiBPA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Not u« frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans. 

5. YT. TBuroA {Kegnea trijuga, Boxb. Corom. Pi. HI. 56. t. 2G0. 
and Fi. Ind. Ill 890 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1788 ; Hfl Ind. FI I. mo.—{Hegnea 
quinfiuejuga, lloxh. FI. Ind. II. 391). 

Vab. tt. GEXiTiKA, all parts (also the panicle) quite glabrous, or only 
the young shoots .slightly pubescent ; leaflets in 3 to 6 pairs. 

Yab. /3. PBBESCENS, (TFillsura puhescens, Karz in Journ, As, Soc. 
Beng, 1872, 397), all softer parts, inflorescence, and under surface of leaves, 
softly pubescent ; leaflets usually in 4 pairs. 
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Hab. Yar. a. Upper Tenasserim ; var. /3. ratlier rare in tlie tropical 
forests along the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and in the Martaban 
hills, up to 2000 feet elevation. — FL Febr. March ; Fr. Apr. 

Carapa, Anhl. 

Com^ectits of species. 

Lf-fiflets more or less OTatc ; flowers S-moroiis, about 2 liu, across, C. Molmcemh, 

Lc-aflots ohoYati 3 to ohovate-oblong* ; flowers 4-merous, about -1 Eb. across, . , G, ohorata, 

1. C. Moluccea'SIS, Lam. Eneyci. Meth. I. 621 ; DC. Prod. I. G26. 
(Gmnaium liltoreum^ Itiimph. Herb. Amb. t. 61. ; 3CyIoear2ms Grariatum^ 
Koen. Katurf. XX. 2 ; A. Juss. in Mem, Mas. XIX. 211 ^ Miq. xinn. Mus, 
Lugd. Bat.). 

Hab. Not nnfreqnent along the rocky and sandy shores of the Anda- 
mans, especially along the we.stern side. — Fr. Apr. May. 

2. C. OBOTATA, El. Bydr. 179. {Xylocarpus ohovatus, A. Juss. in 
Mem. Mns. XIX. 311 ; Miq. in x\nn. jMiis. Lugd. Bat. lY. 62 ; Xylocarpm 
Granatim^ Boxb. FI. lud. II. 210 ; Ilonosoma littoraia, Griil. Xot, Dicot. 
502. t. 588. f. 3. ; Gitarea ohlonyifoUa, G-rilf. Not. Dicot. 503 ?). 

Hae. Frequent in the littoral forests, especially the tidal ones, all along 
the shores, fi’orn Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. — FI. 
June, July j Fr. Apr. May. 

GMckrassiaj A. Juss. 

1. Ch. TABTJLAEis, A. Juss. ill Mdiii. Mus. XIX. 251. t. 22. f. 27 ; 
%Yightlll. t. 56 j Bedd. Fh Sjlv. t. 9 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. mS,—{8ioietenia 
CliieJerassa, Boxb, Fi. Ind. II. 399). 

Yar. a. aJE^'rmA, leaves and panicles glabrous ; capsules greyish, wrin- 
kled-rough. 

Yar. p, TELETDiTA {Qliichirassia velutina^ Eoem. Syn. monog, I. 135 ; 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 65), all softer parts, as well as the 
panicle, softly pubescent ; capsules black, almost smooth. 

Hab. Yar. a. Bather rare in the tropical forests of Chittagong and 
Pegu down to Tenasserim ; also Andamans ; var. j3, frequent in the dry 
forests of Prome and Pegu, here entering also the upper mixed forests. — FL 
Sept. 

Soymida, A, Juss. 

1. S. PEBBiEuaA, A, Juss. in Mem. Mus. XIX. 251. t. 22. f. 26 ; Bedd. 
FL Sylv. t. 8 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 5m.--(Swietenm febrifuga, Boxb. Corom, 
PI. I, t. 17. and FI. Ind. II. 398). 

Hae, Eurmah (in Hb. Brandis, without locality, probably Promo). — 
FL March, Apr. j Fr. Jul. Aug. 
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Cedrela, L. 

Consjpectus of species* 

^ Seeds winged at both ends. Leaflets entire. 

Calyx miiinto, the sepals rounded, hardly •} lin. long ; leaflets nsiially on long slender 

petioliiles, 0. Toon a. 

Calyx large, the sepals 1 -J- lin. long, rather acute; leaflets usually shortly petioluled, 

* , 0. miiUijugu, 

Seeds -winged only below. 

Leaflets serrate or serrulate ; calyx minute, C. serrafa. 

1. 0. Toois'A, Koxb. Corom. PL III. t. 238 and FI, Ind. I. 635 ; 
Wiglit. Icon. t. 161 ; Brand. FL Syiv. 72, 1. 14, Eedd. FI. Sylv. t. 10 ; WA. 
Prod. I. 124. — (G. fehrifaga, BL Bydr. 180 ; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Liigd. 
Bat. IV, 63; 0. Tegsmamil, Hort. Bog. 133 ; Miq. 1. c.). 

Hab. Katlier rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, frequent 
in those of Martaban ; also Obittagong and AiTaean, — FL March, Apr.; 
Fr, Oct. Nov. 

2. C. MULTiJUGA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 297. 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomali, west of Tounglioo. — FL March. 

3. C. SEEEATA, Hoyle. 111. Him. PL 144, t. 25. — (G, semilata^ Miq. 
SuppL FL Sum. 508 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 64 ; G, longifoUa, 
WalL Cat. 1273). 

Hab. ^va. 

The identilication of O'. Berrulatci, Miq. (which is the same as Wallicli’s 
plant) with 0. Berrata^ Boyle, is open to future inquiry. 

GIIAILLETIAGJSM, 

Chaiiletia, BO. 

Oo7is2^ectus of $ 2 )ecies, 

X Nerves and not- venation beneath more or less conspicuous. 

Cymes clustcr-like and almost sessile ; leaves grocn, cunoately narrowed into a very 

short petiole, ,Ch, geUniokUs, 

Cymes spreading, peduncled ? ; leaves dark-brown in a dried state, .... Oh. macropatala, 
X X Nerves and net- venation beneath very faint and almost impressed. 
C.';^’incs on a peduncle 2—3 lin. long ; leaves brown in a dried state, shortly pctioled, 

,,0/i, Ilelfcyiana, 

1. Ch. GELOxroiBES, Bth. and Hf. Gen. pL I. 341. and Hf. Ind. FL 
I. 570 excl. syn. Miq. (Moacurm gelonioidesy Iloxb, FL Ind, II. 70 ; DC. 

Hab. Chittagong. 

N. B.— OA. Smnatrana, Miq. has fruits only one-third or one-fouri.h the 
size of those of Ck gelonioide^^ not to mention other points of difference. 
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2. Cn. MACEOPETALi, Turcz. m Bull. Mosc. 18G3. Gll. QonrjiiniiaU) ; 
'Hf. Ind. FL I 57L • A,;.. 

Ten,asserim, Mergui.-, . 

8. Cii. HeleeblutAj Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1S72. 297 j lit'. 
lBd.;Fi.I.:57G. 

II AB. Tenasserim, Tavoj, Moulmein, etc. 

OLAOINFM, 

Conspectus of species, 

Stibonl. I. Olaceje. Stamens as many or twice as many (rarely fewer} aa 
petals and opposite to them, 

Trih, I, UU-OLACEJE, Stamens anisomoimxs, or isomoroiis. Ovary 2 — ^l-eelled at 
tlie Baso, 1-celled at tlie apex or comidetely 1-cellod, tlie placenta central svitli 2 — d 
pendulous ovules. 

Stamens twice as many as petals, or if fewer, accompanied by stainiriodes. 
XiMEXiA. CuKtc not enlarging after flowering. Stamens all perfect. 

Olax. Calyx enlarging tind enclobing tbe fruit, rerfect btaiuens 3, rarely o ; staini- 
nodes 6 or fewer. 

^ Stamens as many as petals. Staminodes none. 

X Eruitmg calyx much enlarged, adnato to the drupe. 

Ei-iythkopalum. Ovary 1 -colled. Tendi’il-bearing climbers with 3 -nerved leaves. 
Stuombosia. Ovary to near the summit 3 — o-ceUed. Trees with ponninerved leaves. 

X X Cal}'x in fruit unchanged, 

Axacolosa. Disk in lAuit much enlarged, adnate to the drupe and rosemlfling an en- 
grossed adnate calyx. Petals almost. Ovary 1 or imperfectly 2-celk‘d. 

Tnh. IL OIALIEJE, Stamens isomerous. Ovary 1 -colled with a single ovule. Flow- 
ers hermaiflmodite. 

'*■ Et'rianth dkhla'tuydeous^ i. e. comisting of cnlgx and corolla, 

GvNSJEiiA. Spilces axillary, without bracts. Calyx inconspicuous, shortly 4-lobod ; corolla 
gainopefalous. St;imous 4, alternating with as many hj"i:)Ogynoiis scales or ghinds. 
Natsiatopsis. Spikes axillary, without conspicuous bracts. Calyx 4-lobed. Corolla 
gamopetalous. Stamens 4, free, Staminodes none. 

Opilia. Inflorescence w'hilo young consx)icuously iinbricate-bracted. Petals free. 
Filaments filiform. Staminodes o. 

Perianth momcldamgdeons, 

Lepionuiius. Inflorescence wdiile young conspicuously imbricate-bracted. Flowers 
4-merous. Filaments very short, complanate, 

CirAMPEnFA'A. Inflorescence with very deciduous minute bracts. Flowcx’S 5-morous. 
Filaments slender, exserted. 

BuJjord, II, IcACiKEJB. Stamens as many as petals and alternating tciih 
them, 

Trih, III, ETT-ICACINEJE, Cotyledons small or dilated. Trees or erect shinljs, 

* Calyx minutely toothed or lobed. Petals usually glabrous. 

Stemonxjrus. Anthers pendulous. Drupe without flesliy appendage. 

Apobytes. Anthers atteched at the back above the 2-lobed base. Ovary oblique. 
Drupe with a fleshy puffy sarcocarp covering only the one half of the nut. 
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DAPiTNEPiTYLLorsis. Aiitliers attaclicd to tlie back. Drupe bcTry-liko. Flowers sessile, 
iu beads. 

^ '*• Cah"x 5-cleft or tbe sepals distinct, imbricate. 

GoivOCAuyttm. Flowers unisexual. Drupes dry, woody. Albumen many-lobed. 

Trib, IV. TlITTOCTiESEJE. Cotyledons broadly foliaccous or tliick-llusliy. Flowers 
dioecious. Climbers. Fruit drupaceous. 

Stamens alternating- witb tlio i^ctals. 

X Flowers ia beads. 

PiiYTOCUEXE. Filaments longer tban tbe antbers. Albumen deej^ly lobed. Drupes 
villous or eebinate. 

X X Flowers in spilms racemes or panicles. 

SAiicosTio:\rA. Flowers interrux)tedly sj>iked ; filaments longer tban tlie antbers. Stamx- 
nodes none. Stigma sessile. Albumen none. 

FTatsiatum. Flowei'S racemose. Filaments very short, alternating- witli 5 stamiiiodos. 
Styles 2. Albumen flesby. 

^ Stamens opposite to tbe petals. 

JoDES. Flowers cyniosc-panicled. Stamens 8, filaments very short. Stigma sessfio. 
Albumen fiosby. 

Genm of doiihtful podtion. 

CAEDiorTEiiis. Sepals and petals imbricate. Friut diy, winged. Milk-juiced annual 
. , twbiers. .. 

Ximenia, L. 

1. X. Amehicais'a, L. sp. pi, 497 ; Eoxb. PL Incl. II. 252 ; Lamk. 
111. t. 257. f. 1-2 ; Bth. FL Austr. I, 891 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 574.— (X sii^b-^ 
CTiiff. Not. Dico 

FIab. Xot iin frequent along tlie coasts of the Andamans ; also Te- 
nasserhn, — FL March, Apr, 

Olax, L, 

Conspectus of species, 

X Enlarged calyx in fruit membranous, dry. 

Brancblets terete, hko tbe undor-surfuce of tbo leaves and tbe racemes, puberulous, 

. . 0. m(H(kns, 

All parts also tbe racemes quite glabrous ; brancblets angular, 0. zinjlaaim, 

X X Enlarged fruiting cal^-x coriaceous (fiosby in a fresh state) . 

Glabrous, the brancblets terete ; fiowers 4 — 5 lin. long, 0. imhneata, 

1. 0, scAismEXS, Eoxb. Corom. PL II. t. 102, and FL Ind. I. 163 \ 
Hf. Ind. FL ^7D,--^{0lax oltma, BL Bydr. 131 ?). 

Hab. Eather frecpient all over Burmab, from Ava and Chittagong 
down to Tenasserim, in all deciduous forests, ascending also the pine forests 
up to 3500 ft. elevation, and occurring equally ahundaiitiy in the tidal 
forests. — FL Deeb. — March. 

2. 0. Zexlanica, L. sp. pL 49 ; HL Ind. PL I. 576, (0. aciminata^ 
WalL Cat, 6781 j Hf, Ind. FL 1. 576 ^ 0. spliaerocarpa, GrilF, Not. Dicot, 
689). 
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Hab. Ava, in woods at the Mogoung river (G-riff. 797) ; Khakliyeu 
hills (J. Anderson). — FI. March. 

3. 0. IMBBICATA, Eoxb. FL Ind. L 164; Hf. lnd.Fl.L 575.— 

( 0. Mast, in Hf. Ind. FL I. 576). 

Hab, Chittagong ; Tenasserim, from Moulmain to Mergiii. — Fr. Febr. 

JDouhfful species, 

1. 0. loran tliifonnis^ Griff. Not Bicot. 691. t. 645. f. 5. 

Hab. Moulmein, on the coast of Madamacan (Griff.). 

Erythropalum, Bl. 

1. E, SCAKJDBKS, Bl. Bjdr. 922; Hf. Ind. FL I. 578. — {Becas^^ropliia 
inconspicua, Griff. Not. Bicot 736. t. 613, f. 4. ; JE. populifoUiim^ Planch, 
ill Ann, d. sc. nat. 4 ser. II. 260 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 578). 

Hab. Not unfreqnent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasserim. — Pi. Apr. 

Strombosia, Bl. 

1. S. Jayanica, bl Bjdr. 1154, and Mas. Bot. I. 251. f. 47; Hf. 
Ind! FL 1. 579. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 818). 

Anacolosa, Bl. 

Conspectus of species. 

Calyx and pedicels densely puberulons ; drupe scarlet, thinly velvety, ptibenila. 

Calyx and slender pedicels glabrous, • > * * , ...A, GriJfUhii. 

As preceding, but the fruiting pedicels very thick ; di'upe an inch long, glabrous, 

..A. cnmijm. 

1. A, PUBEBIJLA, Kurz J. A. S. B, 1872. 297 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 581. 
FIab. Bather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans. — FL 

Febr. May; Fr, Febr. 

2. A. Geiepithii, Mast, in Hf. Ind. FL I. 580. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff, 821). 

Probably only a glabrous form of the precedii^g ; the sepals and petals 
are not quite glabrous. 

3. A. ciiASSiPEs, (Stemonmnis ? crmsipes^ Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. 1872. 298 ; Qomphandra ? crassipes^ Mast, in Hf. Ind, Fi. 1. 5S7). 

Hab. Bare along cboungs in the ti'opical forests of the eastern slopes 
of the Pegu Yomah.— Fr. CS. 

Oansjera, Jnss, 

Gonspectus of species. 

X Spikes simple. 

Leaves small, oval, notched or hlunt, pubescent ; spikes very short, solitary, C. parvifoUa. 

Leaves acuminate, opaque ; spikes solitary or hy pairs, . . « * . « . 6’’. RJieedU^ 

20 
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x X Spikes branched, raa'oly the uppeimost ones almost simple. 

Leaves acute, glossj" al3ove ; spikes solitary, C''. zizypldfolia, 

L C. PAEYiFOLiA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soe. Beng. 1872.298; Hf. 
Incl. FL 583. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf.)* 

2. 0. ItHEEBir, Ginel. 8jst. L 2S0 ; lYiglit Icon. t. 1861; BO. 

Prod. XIV. 519. Hf. Ind. FI. I. 582 pp.— (O. scandens, Eoxb. Corom. 
PI. 11. *1. t. 103 and Fi. Ind. I. All). 

Had. Not unfrequent in tlie tropical forests of tlie Andamans and 
Tenasserim. — FI. 11 ay. 

8. C. ziZYPioFOLiA, Griff. Not. Bicot. 8G0. t. 587. f. 1. (Otof 
Sumalraua, Miq. Buppi. FL Sum. 842). 

Hab. Burmah (Griff. 828, most probably Tenasserim). 


Natsiatopsis, Kurz. 

1. N. THUAmEEGTiEFOLTA, Kurz. MS. 

Hab. Ava, Khakbyen bills, Poiisee (J, Anderson).— Fi. March. 
Female fiowors unknown. 

Opilia, Eoxb. 

1, 0. AMEKTxiCEA, Eoxb. Corom. PL II. 31. t. 158 and FL Ind. II. 
87 ; Wight HI. t. 40 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 583. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the mixed dry forests of the Prome Bistriot. 
FL March ; Fr. Apr. May. 

Hepioimnis, Bl. 

1, L. SYLTESTEis, BL Bydiv 1146; Miq. FL Ind. Bat. I. 781, — (X. 
ohhmgifolms ; Mast, in Hf. Ind. FL I. 688 ; Lejjtoiilim ohlongifolmm, 
Griff in liacL Calc. Journ. IV. 286 and Not. Bicot. 8GS. t. 5BG}. 

Hab. Ava, Khakhyen hills (J. Anderson). — FL May. 

Champereya, Griff 

1. Ch. Geifeitii^i^a'a, Planch. sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 862, t. 

587. f. 3). 

Hab. Not nn frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands ; 
also Ui'per Tenasserim. — FL Febr. ; Fr. Apr. May. 

NL B. — Wiierever Le£io}iurus vlv^y \)Q placed, Qlumjgereya must accom- 
pany it. 

Baphnipliyllopsis, Kurz. 

1. B. CABiTATA, {Ilex da£lme])hylloides^ Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng 1870. 72). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the damp hill-forests of Martaban, at 4000 
to GOUO ft. elevation.— Fi. March, 
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An incompletely known genm, but its position in Ohcinctd is certain. 
Inflorescence is exactly that of Ilea? sulcata, while the leaves resemlhe those 
of ])(q)hm 2 >hf/lh{ni lUmalayense, It is nearest allied to JLqjiruh 

Stemonurus, Bl. 

Conspeotus of sjjecies, 

X All ]3arts g'lahrons. 

Loaves 2 5 in. long ; cymes leaf-opposite, the peduncle stiff and -J—l in. long, 

» *SL I^Viaffn/unuis^ 

Jjcaves 2—3 in. long ; cymes slightly puheiniloiis, axillary and pedinicled ; drupes idlip- 

tieally oblong, the piitamen suleate, >SV. JarayiUits. 

X X Younger braiieldets tawny tomentose ; petioles, undersuituco of leaves, 
and indorcvseoncG puberuloiis or tomentose. 

Cymes pednnclod, leaf-oiipo.scd, St. toyycHtvUus. 

1. St. Pena^'Giain’cs, Miers Contr. 1. 90.— (^Gom^handr a Feuanfana, 
Wall. Cat. 7201; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 587). 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulinein (Lobh) teste Masters. 

2. St. Jata 2 ?icus, Bl. By dr. 1)1-9 ; Miers. Contr. Bob I. 80.— (Iw* 
anthera Javanica, Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I/i. 790; Gom]}]tajidra aflms, 
Mast, in Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 586), 

Hab. Tenasserim. 

3. St. TOiiE^iTELLrs, Kurz in Journ. As. Soe. Beng. 1872. 29S. — 
{Gomfiiandra tomentella, Alast. in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 587). 

Hab. Burma, probably Tenasserim (Griff. 813). 

Apodytes, E. Mey. 

1. A. Ais'bamanica, Kurz in And. Eep. App. B. 5. and Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng. 1872. 298 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 588. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of tlie Andaman Island.s. — FL 
Febr. to May ; Fr. May to July. 

Gonoearyifcm, Miq. 

Consjyectws of syecies. ^ 


Leaves opaque ; drupes obtusely 4 — 3-angular, acute, .... .. ..0. gmeUe* 

Leaves glossy ; drupes terete, roimded at apex, G. GriJUhimnim. 


1. G. OEACfLE, Miq. SuppL FL Sum, 313 (i860). — {Qo^iocarymn I 
WallicMi, Mast, in Hf. Ind. FL I. 590). 

Hab. Tenasserim (HelL 817). , 

Tlic drupes in this species are obtusely angular, but the seeds i)eing 
all aborted, no stress can, eoiisequently, be laid upon this character, until 
perfected fruits with seeds become known. 

2. G. Giiieeithiaktjm ' Grifithsiana, Miers. Contr. I. 97. t. 

17 ; Flatea Lolhiana Aliers. 1. e. ; Fhlehoealymna Qriffithuma, Mast, in 
Hf. Ind. FL I. 590; Flilelocalyimia LohUmta, Mast. 1. c.). 
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Hab, Frequent in marshes of the tropical and swamp forests, from 
Southern Pegu down to Tenasserim. — FI. Dech. to March ; Fr. K. S. 

Phytocrene, ’Wall. 

Conspectm of species. 

Male flower-heads usually more taymy, tomentose, on short hut very thick pcdunclots, 
numerous in very compound racemes terminating in the young state in short thick 

tomentose hract-like sterile axes, PA. gigantea. 

Male flower-heads somewhat smaller and usually greyish, tomentose, on short hut slen- 
der iJi':duiiclets, few (8 — 5), in simple short racemes terminating in long hract-like 
greyirdi-tomentose slender axes, PA. hracteata, 

1. Pii. GiGAoS-iEA, Wall PL As. var. III. 11. t. 216 ; Griff. Not. Dieot. 
t. 490. f. 2 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 591, 

PIab. Not unfrequent along choungs in the tropical forests of the 
eastern slopes of thePegu yomah ; more frequent in Tenasserim. — FI. Febr. 

2. Ph. beacteata, Wall. FI. As. var. III. 12 j DC. Prod. XVII. 12 ; 
Hf, Ind. FL I. 592. 

Hab, South-Tenasserim ; Mergui (Griff. 830) teste Baillon. 

The so-called bracts of the male indoreseences in this genus are, in my 
opinion, only the sterile end-branchings of the partial racemes, 

Sareostigma, WA. 

1. S, Wallichii, Baill. in Adans. X. 282 ; DC. Prod. XVII. 16 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 594. — edule^ Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 298 ; 
Hf. Ind. FL I. 594.) 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands. — FL 
Febr. ; Fr. May to June, 

Masters says that this species (8. ediile) is probably only a form of 
8, Kleinii, hut in this he is mistaken, for the latter differs by quite glabrous 
drupes and inflorescences ; and he evidently confounds two species under this 
name. I would suggest to him, to compare Maingay’s No. 378 from 
Malaya (of which I have^een only leaves) with 8, M'orsfeldiL 

lodes, Bl. 

Conspectus of species, 

X Pedicels not woody, slender. 

Leaves ohlong, not cordate at the base, membranous, the petiole | — in. long ; pedicels 

slender, about J lin. long, I, Brandisii, 

Leaves more or k\ss oval, cordate at the base, coriaceous, the petiole 2 — 4 lin. long ; flow- 
ers almost M .si“'ile, .... tomentella, 

X X Pedicels thick and woody. 

Drupes orange, smooth, above an inch long, X Jlookeriana. 

1. I. Beakbisii, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 1872. 298 j Hf. 
Ind. FL I, 596. 
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Hab. Tonasserim, Tlioungyeen (Brandis). — FL Marcli. 

2. I. TOMENTELLA, Miq. FI. lud. Bat. I/l. 79G. — (J. ovttlis, Ma.sfc. 
in Hf. Iiid. FI. I. 690, vix. Bl.). 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Falconer). — FI. Febr. 

3. I. ? Hookeeiaita, Baill. in Adans. X. 268 ; DO. Prod. XYII. 21 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 596. — (J. Thomsoniana, Baill. I. c. 270 ; DC. I. c. 25 ; Ilf. 
1. c.). 

Hae. Chittagong (Hf. and Tli.). 

Fruits and habit of Sarcostigyna, An examination of a single ovary 
already engrossed shewed me a solitary erect basal ovule. 

Cardioptei’is, Wall. 

1. C. LOEATA, Wall, ap. B. Br. PL Jav. Ear. 246. t. 49 ; Hf. Ind. 
FL I. 597. — {Q, liamiilosa^ Griff. Dicot. 542. t. 598. f. 1 — 3 ; Q. Javanica, 
BL Euinph. III. 206. t. 177. f. 1. A.). 

Hab. Common in all leaf-shedding forests and deserted toungyas, 
from Ava and Martaban down -to Tenasserim. — Fr. C. S. 

ILICINEJE, 

Consgectus of genera, 

Bulord, I. Ilicejg. Petals present. Flowers hermaphrodite. 

Ilex. Stamens 5. Ovary 4 — 8 -celled. 

Buhord. IL Daphniphylle-E. Flowers apetalous, unisexual. 
BapB-Niphyllum. Stamens 5 — 18. Ovary 2-cclled. 

Ilex, L. 

Con spectiis of eoies, 

* link inflorescence ei/mose, t/ie female floors clustered or solitary. 

Leaves elongate-cuneate-lanceolate, 2 — in. long, Icneath. very opaque and brown ; 
sepals ciiiate, I. gaulthiria; folia, 

# * Female Jloivcrs in simple or compound mnhellets or cymes. 

O Cymes head-like contracted and small, on a long compressed peduncle. 

Glabrous, or the hranchlets piilieseent, Godayum. 

O 0 Cymes divaiicately 2-cleft, on a rather short peduncle. 

Cymes once divaricately 2-cleft ; leaves large, coiiaceous ; hranchlets pale-colourcd, 

. . I. mmrophylla. 

Cyme twice or thrice dichotomously branched ; leaves beneath pale-coloured or glaii- 


cescent ; hi’anchlets pure white ; style stout, distinct, Z cymosa. 

As preceding, hut stigma sessile, .... Z. WaUiekU. 


1. 1. GAULTnEEiiEFOLiA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 299. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. 1998). 

Dr. Hooker identities this species with his J, tlieafoUa^ but in this be 
is in error, his new species differing greatly not only in the texture 
and polish of the leaves, but still more so in the inflorescence, doubly 
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larger flowers, and very long pedicels (in my species tliey are only about} |- 
liiL long). 

2. I. Gobatam, Coleb. in. Hf. Ind. FI. I. 604i. — {Frinos Godmjam^ 
Ham. ill Wall. PL As. rar. III. 38. t. 26,L) 

Vau. ft. GEyTJiA’'A, shoots, peduBclcs, and pedicels shortly puberulous ; 
calyx moi*e or less pubescent or densely fringed. 

Yae. /?. SULCATA, ( J. sulcata^ Wall. Oat. 4880 ; Hf. Ind. PL I. 604), 
all parts quite glabrous except the puberulous pediccds ; calyx usually pube- 
rulous or only minutely puberulous, the lobes sometimes eiliulate. 

Hab. Yar. /5. Not nufrequent in the tropical forests from Martaban 
down to Tenasvserim. — FI, Febr. Apr. 

8. I. MACiiOPHTLLA, Wall Cat. 4881 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 604. 

Hab. ? Tenasseriin (Heifer), and Mergui (Griff. 2012) teste Hf. 

4. I. CYAtosA, Bl. By dr. 1149 j Hf. Ind. FI. I. 605. 

Hab. Tenasserim (teste HI). 

5. I. Walliciiii, Hf. Ind. FI. I. 605. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (teste Hf.). 

Daplanipliylluni, BL 
Conspectus of sgecies. 


Calyx persistent ? ; pedicels about in. long, .... JO. majus, 

Oulyx deciduous ; pedicels about 1 — 2 liii. long, ........ i). Himalayeim, 


1. D. AIAJUS, MuelL Arg. in Linn. XXXIY. 76 ; DC. Prod. XYI/1. 2* 
Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Amherst (Wall.) FL Febr, 

2. D. HiaialaxeNkSE, MuelL Arg. in DC. Prod. XYI/1. 4. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the damp hill-forests of the Martaban hills, 
east of Tounghoo, at about 5000 ft. elevation. 

CKLASmiKJdJM 

Conspectus of species, 

Sulord, I. Celasthacej? Stamens inserted outside the disk. Seeds al- 
buminous. 

^ Capsule or follicle deliiscont. 

X Ovules from the axis of the cells. Leaves opposite. 

EvoNYMrs. Petals free. Disk fleshy, broad ; capsules S — o-lobed and -celled. 
MiciiOTiiopTS. Petals luiited at the base. Disk none or amiular. Capsule 1- colled, 2« 
valved. 

X X Ovules erect. Leaves aitomate. 

Celastrus. Ovary ffee. Capsules 2 — 4-eelled, loculicidal. Seeds arillato. lYowors 
in panicles or racemes. 

Gymnospoiua. Ovaiy confluent with the disk. Capsule 2 — 3-lobed and -celled. 
Arillus coinxleto, incomplete or wanting. Flower's in cymes. 
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KL'iixtnEiA. Ovnry frcf, Rt^ies 2. Capsule entire or 2401)6(1, 1 — 2-colli‘d, 

ami .slowly dolii.seiTig into 1 or 2 valves. Flowers in ezines or raci-mcj.s, or ]ianitjlo(L 
Off -*■ an indolii.scont drupe or berry » 

EmKonnxDuox, Ovary sa][5fa'i<m, eonilu(;nt witli tlio disk ; drupe coni aiuiiig an 1-3- 
eclk'd Leaves opposite or nearly so. 

SirrioxonoN, Ovary lialf-inferiur, 5-cellod. Bexry largo, containing many pp’cnos. 
Lea ve.s alternate. 


Sttimens B, rarelj 2 — 5, inseidecl wiMiiri' er.. 
on tlio disk. Alljumcn none. Leaves opposite. 

Fruit an iTididiiscont bwiy, l-mnny-secded. Sec‘d.s not wingijd. 

Salacia. Only g’c-nus. Scandent slirubs, Infloreseenec.s axillary'. Staimnis 3, rarely 
2 or 'I, insci'ted veitliiii the disk. 

« ^Lruit eiipsulai* or saiaa.ruid, dehiscent. Seeds wininaL 

X llipc* earpt.'ls samaroid, 2-Yj;dved. Stamens 3, in.-.eited within tho 
didc. Scandent shriihs. 

HiPPOCitATEA. Eipe eiirpcds usually 3. Seeds usually winged at tho lower cud. In- 
llorescenecs terminal or terminal and axillary. 

X X Fruit a cap.sule, Frcet trees or shrub.s. Stamons d, inserted on 
the disk. 

JjOpnoPETALr'M. Capsule 3 — 4-celled and -lobed, loeulioidal. Seeds winged all round. 
X ot glan d-do ttcid . 

Kokooxa. Capsule 3-colh;d and -lobed, loculicidal. Seed winged at tho upper end 
only. All herbaceous parts gland-<l(.>tted. 

EvonymuSj L. 

ConHj^ecliis of up ccies^ 

Sulg. 1. Eto^TMFS. Ovules 2 in each cell. 

^ Flowers solitary or chxstered in ihe axils of tho loave.s. 

Flowers nearly d — 0 Mu. a(;ross ; petals fringed ; capsuh!,s sliai’idy angular, on A — 1 in. 
long pediiiud(;s ; leaves glossy, entire, A Jui'aiiivHB. 

Capsuk.-s globular, old iisely lobed, very shortly ijeduncled or almost se.ssile ; h.-aves 
green, opaque, A. euh&n'pus. 

* ^ Flowers in dichotomous cyiries. 

X Branehlets terete or neaidy so, or somewhat compressed. 

Flowers small, usually d-merous ; petals entire ; oax).sules angular ; leave, s serrulate 


upwaicLs, ...... A*, ijluher, 

X X Bramddets sliaipdy 4-corn ered or almost wnigc'd. 

Flowers small, in very slemler ejunes ; capsules small, smooth, .... JL Griffithii, 

Hiibg. 2. GLYPTOPETALrM. Ovules solitary in the cells. 

Bark red; petals 4, grctaiish puiylc, concave-orbicular, without grooves ; capsules very 
I’ongh from sciiriy tissures and waiis, A. ndet^ocarpm. 


1, E. Javanicus, BL Bydr. 1146; Bonn, in Horsf. PL Jav. var. 160. 
t. 28 ; Hf. lud. FI. X. 607. — {E, Bememus, Miq. Suppl. Fi. Sum. 516). 

Hab. Tropical forests of Teiiasserim, from Mouimein southwards. — 

2. E. CALOCAiiPUS, Kurz iu Journ, 'As, Soe. Beng. 1872. 290 ; Hf. 
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Hab. Tenasserim (Heifer , 1973). 

3. E. GLABER, Eoxb. FL Ind. I- 628 ; Hf. Ind* FI. I. 609.— {E, 
garcimoides, Eoxb. HBC. ; E. Timore7ms, Laws, in Hf. Ind. FI. I, 610, 
non Zlpp.). 

Hab. Hot nnfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, rare in those of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; also Chitta- 
gong. — FL March, Apr. 

4i. E. G-bifeithii, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872, 73 ^ Ind. FL 

I. oil, — {JE[ipjgoc7^atea angulata^ Griff. Hot. Dicot. 473. t. 581. f. 1). 

Vae. a. GEKtJmA, petioles thick, hardly J lin. long or the leaves almost 
sessile and obsoletely serrate. 

Vae. /?. DXJBiA, petioles slender, 2 — 3 lin. long ; leaves entii'^ or nearly 
so. 

Hab. Yar. a. Ava, on rocks at Loonkarim and Delvi Hempean on the 
Horth from Assam (Griff. 1977) ; var. not un frequent in the damp hill- 
forests of the Hattoung ranges in Martaban, east of Toungoo, at 6000 — 7000 
ft. elevation. — FL Apr, ? 

Vae. /8. will prove a distinct species, but as my specimens are in very 
young bud only, I am unwilling to establish the species until better mate- 
rial comes to hand. 

5. E. SCLEROCAEPIJS, Kui’z in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 299. — 
{Glyp top et alum sclerocarpum, Laws, in Hf. Ind, FL I. 6x3). 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests around the Kambala toung 
of the central Pegu Yomah. — FL Fr. Febr. 

Mierotropis, Wall. 

Conspectus of sp ecies, 

X Cymes not mncii longer than tbe petiole, robust and crowdedly-flowered. 

Leaves coriaceous, smooth; capsules | in. long, grey, Jf. gareitii folia, 

X X Cymes much longer than the petiole, lax and dichotomously branched. 

Leaves smooth, glossy above ; peduncle slender, 1 — 1-|- in. long, M. hivalvis. 

Leaves coriaceous, wiinkled especially above, opaque ; peduncle | — f in. long, 

. . M. longifolia, 

1. M. GAEcmEOLTA, ‘Wail. ap. Wight Icon, t, 761 . — {Evonymus 
garciiiifolius, lloxb. FL Ind. I. 628 ; 31, discolor. Wall. Cat. 4337 : Hf. 
Ind. FL I. 614). 

Hab. Bather frequent in the damp hill-forests of Martaban and 
Tenasserim, at 5000 to 7000 ft. elevation. — FL March. 

2. M. BiYALYis, Wall Cat. 4340 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. ^U,—(Oelastrus ■ 
hivalvis, Jack. ; Boxb. FL Ind. ed. 1. II. 399). 

Hab. Tropical forests of Tenasserim, from Moulmein southwards. — 
FL Febr. and Sept. ; Fr. Octob. 

3. M. LONGiEOhiA, WalL in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 65. 
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Hab. Tenassonm, from Moulineia District (I)r. Brandis) down to 
Tavoj^ (Wall), — Fr. Oetob. ^ 

The gpeciinens in Brandis’ herbarium have smaller and more obtuse 
leaves.:;... ■. 

Celastras, B. 

€o7iS2)&ctm offi^ecies, 

Pnniclcs slender, terminal ; ■ capsules 3-eellecl with Z — 6 seeds, prtnk'uhtfm. 

Cjanes robust, foriiiing usually axillary and teiiuinal spuiiuus panidj's ; eapsulo l-cviL-d 
and 1 -seeded, C'. muHmpmm. 

1. C. P.\:viCTLATA, Willd. sp. pi. L 1125; lloxb. FI. lud. I. G21 ; 
Wight 111. t. 72 and Icon. t. 15S ; Hf. Tnd. FI. I. 017.— (C. muUiJium, 
Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 022 ; G. nutans, Boxb. 1. c. 023). 

Yae. a. aE>’''L'iNA, all parts cpiite glabrous or nearly so. 

Yah, 13. pubescexs, {G. -puhescens., IVall. Cat. 1303), leaves beneatli and 
the petioles pu])escent ; panicles densely puherulous. 

Hab. Hot unfrequent in the leaf- shedding forests all over Pegu, espe- 
cially in the drier parts ; var. /5. Pegu, Prome hills. — Fi. IIS. ; Fr. Sept. 
Octob. 

2. C. MO^^OSPEEMA, Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 625 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 6 IS. 

Hab. Ava, Khakliyen hills, Poiisee (J. Anderson). — Fr. I^Iareh. 
Lawson doubtfully gives Pegu as a locality for 0. si^losa^ IValL, but 

this is very probably a mistake. 


G-ymnosporiaj WA. 

Gonspeotus of species* 

Pnarmed ; loaves oblong-lancookte to lanceolate, finely aciimmato, evnnkmia. 
XJiuirmed ; leaves obversely lanceolate, 6'. Mi/hrohda. 


Aimed, tko spines leaf- and llower-bearing ; leaves obovate, blunt to almost notfdied, 

, fmmtanu. 

1. G. ACEvriis^iTA, Hf. Ind, FL I. 619. 

Hab. Ava, Khakhyen hills. — FL Apr. 

2. G. obea:n"CEOLata, Laws, in Hf. Ind. FL I. 010. 

Hab. Burmah (Griff.) teste Lawson. 

Barely recognisable by the meagre description given. 

3. G. MOOT AM, Laws, in HI*. Ind. FL I. 621 excL syn. Larnk. — 
(Gelastrits monianns, Boxb. FL Ind. I. 020 ; Wight Icon. t. 382). 

Hab. Pegu, without locality (Dr. Brandis), probably Prome/? 

Eurrimia, Wall. 

I, K. EOBBSTA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870, 73, {Gelitst^^us 
robusim, Boxb. FL Ind. I. 626'; K^pukkerrima, Wall. Cat* 4334, n&men 
uud'um ; HL Ind. FL I. 622). 
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Hab. Rare in tlie tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah, hut frc(j[uent in those of Martaban and Teiiasserim j also 
Chittagong. — PI. Pebr. ; Pr. Apr. Aug. 

Siphonodon, Grriff. 

1. S. CELASTEixiJS, Griff, in Mad. Calc. Joiirn. IV. 217. t. 14 ; Hf. 
in Linn. Trans. XXII. t. 26 ; Hf. ind. PL I. 629. 

Hab. Prequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and of Martaban, — PL Jan. to May. 

Salacia, L. 

Conspectus of species. 

^ Cymes pcfluncler^ and dUdiotomoiisly branched^ imudly short. 

Brain ‘I k-'S terete ; pcdieels tliick, G — 8 Im. long ; sepals not ciliatc ; filaments Tory sliort, 


eornplunate and reflexed, ...... huyipdla. 

Cymes 4 in. long I divaricate, H. QriJHthii. 


Branches marked By docurrent lines and more or less angular ; pc-dicols about 4 liii. 
long, slender, arising from the globose rusty-bractcolod ends of the cyme-branches ; 

sepals fringi.'d ; filaments n(?arly -J lin. long, terete and erect, ....JS. iortaom. 

* Flowers spruy/ii/ff from cm axillary sessile MereU or ivart. 

X Mowers large ; petals about 3 — 4 lin. long. 

Pedicels 2 — 3 lin. thick ; leaves large, coriaceous, S. grand ijlor a. 

X X Flo wers minute or small, the petals less than 2 lines long. 

t Loaves turning brown or dark-coloured in drying. Pilaments 
very short and complanate, 

Branehlets dark-brovm, corky-lcnticcUatG ; loaves enthc ; sepals ciliatc ; ovary cells 2- 

oviiled, ...... /S', re mama. 

Branehlets pale-coloured, sparingly lentieollate ; leaves serrate ; berries as largo as a 

crab-apple, 2 — 3-seeded ; sepals not ciliato, /S'. lioxburyklL 

t f Leaves tm-ning yellowish or pale green in drpiig. 

O Petals clawed ; fdaments tesrete, Blonder. 

Petfils about a line long, clawed ; pedicels as long or longer than the i)ctiole ; berries 

1 -seeded, S. primides. 

O O Petals sessile ; filaments very short and dilated. 

IV'dicilH few, short, 1 — lin. long, 8. pavescens. 

Podiccis numerous, slender’, longer than the petiole, , ..... .8. muUiJlorct. 

1. S. LoyroiFOLiA, Wall. PL As. rai\ III. 1832. 47. t. 278, non, Hf. 
eiijiis bonionjunum in B. Mawgayanam est mutandiim. — {B. florihunda^ 
Wight 111. 1840. I. 134 ; Hf. Inci. FI. I. 620). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. 885/1) ; Moulmcdn District (Fal- 
coner). — Pr. Jan. 

AT. Id. — Lawson has a B. GrifitliU (Hf. Ind. PL I, 628) to which he 
ascribes divaricate cymes 4 in. long, hut his brief phrase does not enable 
me to form an idea of the plant. Can it be & diandm^ Miq. ? 

2. S. TOETUOSA, Griff. Not, Dicot. 471. t. 581. f. 2. 
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Hab. Teiiasserim, from Moulmeia District down to Blergui (OriE 
890).— Fi. Jam to iMareli. 

3. S. OEA5JDIFLOIIA, Kurz ill Joum* As. Soc. Bciig. 1872. 300; Ilf. 
Ind. Fi. I. 620. 

Hab. Tenasserim (TTelf. 898). 

4. S. YEBIIBCOSA, Wight III I. 1840. 134 ; Hf. Ind. FI I. G2S.— (.i 
2)ol^an0m, Korth. Yarh. Natuurk. Gesch. Bot. 1839 — 42. 182 ; S. sp. Hrifi*. 
Hot. Dieot. 471). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests, from Martaban, east of Tonn- 
ghoo, down to Tenasserim as far as Mergiii (Grill 8SS). — Fi. Jan. to Marcli ; 
Fr. Apr. 

5. S. EoxBUiiGHn, YlalL .Cat.. 4217 ; Hf. Ind. Fi. I. m.--(Johua 
salaewideSj Eoxb. Fi. Ind. I. 168 ; >8. mei)ibrmiaeea^ Laws, in ill Ind. FI. 
;i. 627). ■>' 

Hab. Tropical forests of Tenasserim (Ilelf. S9G). 

Lawson gives ^Mergiii, Moiilmein, and the xindamans as localities for 
8. vlmi’neaf YaiIL Cat. 7207, wliile he omits Penang and i\lalacea (Griir. 
900), the original localities. Without seeing Burmese speeiinens I hesitate 
to adopt the species as Burmese. 

7. S. PBTXOIDES, DO. Prod. I. 571 ; Griff. Hot. Dieot. 470 ; Wight 
Icon, t. 321 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 620. — { Johiia Coroniaeddiana^ lioxb. FI. 
Ind. 1. 109 ; 8. hit. folia, Wall Cat. 4222 ; Hf. Ind. Fi, I. 629. pp.) 

Hab. Frequent in the tidal forests, all along the coast, from Chitta- 
gong and Pegu down to Tenasserim and the Aiidaniaiis. — FI Jan. ; Fr. 
March to June. 

This is one of those species that grow under the iniluence of the sea as 
well as in the interior of India, where it recurs in the stony drier tracts. 

8.. S. EEATESCEXS, Kurz in Joum. As.: Soc. Heng. 187,2, 300 1: Ilf,.: 
Ind. FI 1. 025. 

Hab. Tenasserim (lielf. 897); Tavoy. 

9. S. 3tULTiFLOBA, Wight ,111. I..' 134 ; ' Hf. Iiid. Fi./ 1. 027.— 
Griff. Hot Dicot. 470 ?) 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

I have not seen this species, 

Hippocratea, L. 

Oonspectm of species, 

X Petals — 1 lin. long, imbricated in the bud. 

Pi-tals about -J- Hn. long ; leaves glaucous, Ittthva, 

I^etuLs about a lino long ; leaves taming brown in drying, JI. 

X X Petals about 2 lin. long, valvate in the bud. 

Flowcra outside and iiifloresecnce greyish puberous ; carpels linoar-oblong, ‘2—3 i in. 

long, ».«. »*.. .... .... ..*« .'•«* ••»*««*« ...» , , 11, hKHTHUt 

Petals inbido densely greyish hairy, »««•«• iL L<jhbik 
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1. H. Ikdica, Willd. sp. pi. I. 198 ; Eoxb. Corom. PL II. t. 130 
and EL lacl. I. 165 ; Hf. Ind. EL I. 624. 

Hab. Batlier rare in tbe open forests of Martaban, east of Toungboo ; 
Tenasserim. — EL Apr. 

2. H. BUSCESCEisrs, Knrz in Jonrn. As. Soc. Peng, 1872. 800. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, near Moulmein (Falconer). 

3. H. MACEANTHA, Koi'tb. Terh. Natwirk. Gesch. Bot. 187. t. 89; 
Miq. EL Ind. Bat. 1/2. 599 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. lY. 153. — (if* 
(jrmuViJlora, Wall. Oat. 4213). 

Bab. Tenasserim (Helf. 005). 

The disk both in the Tenasserim and the Khasi liill plant is quite 
glabrous. The species differs from JET. ohUmfolia greatly in the sisse and 
shape of the ripe cai‘pels. 

4. H. Lobbii, Laws, in Hf. Ind EL I. 624. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Monlmain Lawson). 

LophopetaUim, Yh'ght. 

Comjpectus of species. 

^ Petals fringedhj crested or lamellate on the npinrsuh, Pisk 6~hhed. 

Flowers nearly -J- in. in diameter ; crest of petals fringed, Z. fimlmatmn. 

* * Petals naked.) in a dried state often iarniwj wrinkled or corrugate on the inner 
face, 

X Tanieles glabrous. Disk smooth, in a dried state often conspictionsly 
•wrinkled. Leaves elliptical to OYate. 

Panicles bracliiate, still' and squaiTose ; flowers about 3 lin. in diameter ; disk wi-mkled, 

. . i. JFaliiohii, 

As preceding luit panicles larger and slenderly branched ; flowers about 2 lin. across ; 

disk wrinkled, Z. littoraU, 

Apirarently the same as the preceding, but the disk said to be entirely covered with 

“ lobulate 'warts,” Z. celastroides. 

X X Panicles while young covered with a rusty coloured or greyish to- 
mentiim. 

Leaves lanceolate to oblong-lanccolate ; petiole 3 — 4 Hn. long ; flowers about 1 — 1| 
lin. across ; disk smooth or nearly so, Z. Jloribimdum* 

1. L. BiitBBiATTJM, Wight 111 I. 178 j Hf. Ind. EL I. 615. 

Hab. Lower Pegu, Poungleen (Dr. Brandis), and Martaban (Yoonze- 
leen, &c.) down to Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.).— El March. 

2. L. Wablichit, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872. 299 ; Hf. 
Ind. EL I. 615, 

Hab. Common in the open, more especially in the eng-forests, all 
over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim. — EL Jan, March ; Er. 
March, Apr. 

8. L. i/TTTOEALE, (Kolcoona littoraliS) Laws, in Hf, Ind. El. I. 617). 
Hab. In inundated low lands of the Pazwoondomig river of Eegu ; 
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in Upper Tenasserini apparently frequent— -FL Fek*. Marcli ; Fi\ March, 
Apr. 

Yerj close to the preceding, but differing by its smaller flowers and in 
the slenderness of the peduncleKS and pedicels, as also in its growth in low- 
lands inundated during rains, Lawson ascribes sublamcllate petals to this 
species, while they are simply longitudinally corrugate in the Burmese speci- 
mens, and hence I suspect that he has made up his phrasule (for a descrip- 
tion it cannot be called) from Malayan specimens, quite overlooking the 
fact tliat Wallicli’s Xo. 6520 all came from Burma. He also still ascribes 
to the genus LopliopetaJmn rarely winged, arillate seeds’’ and a fleshy 
albumen,” all characters which are applicable to the genus if taken in the 
absolute negative. Wight erroneousl}’' included the Evonj/miis grand ijlorus 
in Lopliopetaliini and drew the characters of the seeds from it : whence the 
confusion which I have already pointed out in Jourii. As. Soe. Beng. 1870, 
p. 73. On account of the dotted vegetative parts and the seeds beiiig 
winged at the upper end only, I now prefer keeping up the genus Kolcoona 
Thw. Lawson has also a L. celadroides from Upper Tenasserini and Pegu, 
the description of which does not enlighten one much as to the characters 
wherein it differs from the above otherwise than by the lobulate warts of 
the dried disk. 

4. L, ELOHiBUXDra, Wight 111. I. 178 j Hf. Iiid. Ei. I. 016. — (Ilip- 
pocratea pentandra^ Griff. Hot. Dicot. 472). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui, in dense forests and along the coast of the 
island Madamaca (Griff. 1977/2). — FI. Decb. 

Boulfful species, 

1. L. PiLiFORME, Laws, in Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 010. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.) teste Law^son, 

Hot seen by me, but hardly belongs to this genus. Tlio cupular disk 
points to JELijypocratea, but the number of stamens is not given. 

BIIAMNACBB]}, 

Conspectn^s of genera, 

Trih, I. ZIZYFJIBJS, Drupe containing a solid 1 — S-celled putamen, or the fruit a 
capsule or mdehiscent nut. Ovary superior or lialf~sui>enor. Disk filling tlio 
calyx-tubc, 

^ Ovary half-superior or superior. Fruit a nut, dry, coriaceous, 1-colled 
and 1 -seeded, or a capsule. {Ventilaginem), 

Yextilago. FTut produced into a long terminal wing, indchiscent. 

Smythea. Capsule lanceolate or um-shapedj 2-valved. 

^ * Ovary superior. Drupe fieshy or dry, with an 1 — 3 -culled hard 
putamen. {ZhypMm 

ZizYiuius. liOavcs pahnately 3 — 5-nerved. ' 
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Beuchemia. Leaves penninerved. 

Trib, IL ESAMFJBJ2, Fruit dry or drupaceous, containing 3 (rarely 2 — 4) indeliis- 
cent or 2-Yalvod cocci. Ovary superior to inferior. 

^ Ovaiy supeiior or half-superior. Drupe fleshy or dry, superior. Disk 
fleshy, filling the caljrx-tuhe. {Rlimnnem verce ) . 

Sagehetia. Flowers in terminal panicles. Leaves opposite or nearly so. 

SouTU. Flowers in fascicles or umhellets. Leaves opposite or nearly so. 

CoLUBMNA. Flowers in cymes. Leaves alternate, 

* Ovary and fruit inferior, the latter crowned by the calj^x-limb. {Gouamem). 
AjPTEnoi^. Styles 2, Fruit globose, not winged. Flowers clustered, in tenninal 
panicles. 

0OUANIA. Fruit dry, 3-cornered or -winged. Flowers spicate or racemose, panielud. 


Ventiiago, Ocertn. 

Conspectus of si^ecies, 

X Calyx adnato to the drupe, small and basilar. 

Flowers in slender siiniflo or branched racemes ; not mdistinctly piiberous, the wing 

only 1 — 1-^ in. long . * F". Mufh'asjmtana* 

X X Calyx adnate to the di’upo for J of its length, and forming there a 
prominent rTng.% 

0 Flowers and fruit more or less yello'\vish pubescent or tomontose. 
Eacemoso panicles and flowers tomentose ; fruits piiberulous, the wing 1 J — 1 in. long, 

tho cai}’x reaelnng the middle of the nut, V. calycidaia. 

0 0 Fruits quite glabrous, even when young. 

All parts glabrous ; nuts about 3 lin. in diameter, tho calyx reaching the middle and 

forming a sharp ring there, the wing rounded at the apex, F. leiomrpa. 

Glabrous f ; nuts nearly in. across, the calyx broad and flat, occupying only tbe basal 
part of the nut, the wing shortly acuminate, ...... F. MainyayL 

1. Y. Madeaspatana, Gaertn Fruct. I. 223. t. 29 ; Wiglit Icon. t. 
; Btb. in Linn. Proc. v. 76 ; Hf. Ind. EL I. 631. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein to Mergui (Griff, etc.) teste Btb. 

2. Y. CALYCUbATA, Tul. in Ann. d. se. nat. 4 ser. YIII. 124 ; Bth. 
inLinn.Proe. Y. 76 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 631, excl. ^y\i. V. macranilia, — {Yenti^ 
lago Maderaspatam^ Eoxb. Corom. PL I, 55. t. 76 and EL Ind. I. 629, non 
Gaertn.), 

Hab. Not nnfreqnent in tlie open, especially tlie eng-forests, and in 
tbe dry forests of Prome, Pegu, and Martaban ; also Ava ; Tenasserim, 
teste Lawson. — EL Nov. *, Er. March, Apr. 

3. Y. LEIOCAEPA, Btb. in Linn. Proc. V. 77 ; Hf. Ind. EL I. 631. 
Hab. Tenasserim. 

4. Y. MAiJsraAYi, Laws, in Hf. Ind. ELI. 631. (F. sp. Griff*, Not. 
Bicot. 492). 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf.) ; Mergui (Griff.) teste Lawson, 
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Smythea, Seem. 

1. S. CALriCABPA, Kurz In Journ. As, Soc. Ben<j. 1872. 301 ; Ilf. in 
lod. FI. I. C32. 

Has. Tenasserim (Helf. 2026/i). 

Zizyplius, *Tns3, 

Conspectus of species. 

^ Flowers in axilliry cymes or clusters. 

O Loji.ves more or less tomentoso or pulescont beneritli. Drupes sappy, 
cpiite glal)rous. 

Leayes enriaccoiis, dsaisely falvous or wMtisli tomontose Ijeneath, glalfroiis al»ove ; drupo 

i — i pntaTiien 2-ce‘llod ; erect shi'u]> or tree, Z,J(ijHha, 

Lfav'c.s iii(;Hil.a-aTioiis, aliove tliiidy PorLoalli doiisely silky paLescent ; drape tlie size of 

a, pea, the putamen I- randy 2-eeIled; erect or scandent shrnb, Z. (Jtnojjluu 

O 0 Leaves glabrous or spmilded with f<jw hairs on the nerves licaieuth. 
Leaves grc'on, thin chartaceous ; drupes while young tawny tomeiitose, adult woody, 

. . if. glabra. 

^ ^ Cpiies collected into leafy or leafless panicles. Drupes woody. 

Leaves glabrous, rigidly cdiarta(.*eous ; drupes glabrous ; climber, Z.ffr/iieulosa, 

Leaves densely fulvous tomentoso or pubescent bejieatli ; drui^es glabi‘ 0 us ; leaf-slujddiag 
tree, ...... .... rugom. 

1. Z. JU.TUBA, Lamk, Exc. Metli. III. 318 ; Wight Icon. t. 99 ; Eoxb. 
FL IncL I 60S; Griff. Not. Dicot. 491; Eelgew. in Linn. Proe. VI. 201 ; 
Hook. Journ. Dot. I. t. 110 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. t. 149 ; Brand. For. 
FI, 86. t. 17 ; Hf. Iiul. FL I. 032. 

Hae. Common in tlie leaf-shedding, especially tlie dry and savannah- 
fores'ts, of Prome and xiva, less fre<|oent in those of the other provinces ; 
also frequently cultivated in and around villages. — Fi, Aug., Sept. ; Fr, 
Octob. to Jan. 

2. Z. OEXOPLIA, Mill. Diet. No. 8 ; Boxh. FL Ind. I. 611 ; Ilf. Ind. 
FL I. 634, excL sjn. Z. albens, Eoxb. — (Z. Fapeca, Eoxb. FL Ind. I. 618, 
non L.). 

Tab. a. GLABBESCEFS, leaves green on both sides, shortly and thinly 
pubescent. Usindly a straggling shrub. 

Vab. /5. EEBBBGii^ESCEKS, leaves tawny villous beneath ; usually a lofty 
climber. 

Tab. y. pedicellabts (Z. pedicellaris^Wsll. Cat. 4243), as preceding, 
but cymes longer peduncled and larger, pedicels about 3 lin. long. 

Hab. Common all over Burma and the adjacent islands, as well in 
tlie leaf-shedding as in the evergreen forests ; var. /3. is a more southern 
form, frequent in Martaban, Tenasserim, the Andamans, etc. ; var. y. in 
Prome. — FL Sept. Octoh. ; Fr. 0. S. 
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3. Z. OLABEA, Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 614. — {Z. Korsjieldli, Mic[. FI. lad. 
Bat. I, 643 ; Z. venulosa, Wall. Cat. 4235). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests, all over Burmah, from Ava and 
Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. — Fr. C. S. 

Prof. Lawson has created not a little confusion as regards this species. 
Without taking the trouble of studying Roxburgh’s description, he based 
his identification upon Wallieh’s No. 4242 (doubtfully marked as Z. glabra)^ 
which is probably a glabrescent form of Z. rugosa and has nothing what- 
ever to do with Roxburgh’s plant. At the same time he makes quite a 
oi Z.fimioulosUy io which he refers not only the true Z, glabra^ 
but also, apparently, Z, siibqmnqiienervia^ Miq., from Malacca (Maingay 
No. 412, a variety with smaller glabrescent drupes), — both species at once 
distinguishable from it by the axillary cymes. 

4. Z. bujs^iculosa, Ham. in Wall. Oat. 4234 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 636 pp. 
Hab. Ava, Khakhyen hills. 

5. Z. EuaosA, Lamk. Enc. Meth. III. 319 ; Wight Icon. t. 839 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI I. 636 ^yg.XZAatifolia, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 607). 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, more especially in the 
open ones, all over Burmah, from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim. 
FI March, Apr.; Fr. May. 

Doubtful species. 

1. Z. TOMENTOSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 611. 

Hab. Chittagong, where it is used for fences. 

Berehemia, Neck. 

Conspectus of s^pecies. 

Leaves 2 — 4 in, long, the petiole | — 1 in. long ; panicle ample, terminal, .. i3. 

Leaves 1 — long, tlie petiole ahont 3 Hn. long ; racemes axillary, . . . xwhjphijlla. 

1. B. ELOEiBUNBA, Wall. Cat. 4256; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 637. — (Zizy- 
plhus jioTibunda^ Wall, in Roxh. FI. Ind, II. 368). 

Hab. Ava, Khakhyen hills (J. Anderson). 

2. B. poLTEHYLLA, Wall Cat. 4259 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I, 638. 

Hab. Ava, Taong dong {teste Lawson), 

Sageretia, Brong. 

1. S. THEEZAiS'S, Brongn. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 1 ser. X. 360 ; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 641. Vae. /5. BIOSPYEIEOLIA, Laws. in Hf. 1. c. 462. 

Hab. Ava.— FI, Octob. 

Scutia, Comm. 

1. So. MYETIJSTA, {Wiamnus myrtinuSy Burm. FI. Ind. 1768. GO ; 
Mliamnus ciremnsemusy L. f. Suppl. 1781. 152 ; Roxb. FI Ind. I. 603 ; 
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0^: Mora, 

Setfim InSieaf Bmngn^ in Ann. d. bo, mk X. 86S ; III t. 7B ; Et 

lull Fi. I. 640; Mhmmms lueidus^ Eoxb. M. Ind. I. 005). 

Yak. a. eetusa, leaves retuse or bluni?. 

Tab. /B. ac'cttifolia, leaves acute. 

.Hab. Var. Tenasserim, along the Attaran river. 

Colubrina, L. C. Eicli, 

Conspeekis of species. 


Leaves and cynies glabroiiSj ...... l7, AnaUea. 

Cymes and under surface of leaves. pubescent, C. pubescem. 


1. 0. Asiatica, Brongn. in Ann. d. sc. nat. 1 ser. X. 809 ; Wiglit 
III t. 74 Hf. Ind. FI. I. %4i2.—{Geanothus AsmtimtS'^E, sp. pi. 2vS4 ; 
Eoxh. M. Ind. I. y Mliam^iiis acummatiis, Qo\ohi\ in; Eosb. FI Incl. 
1. 615). 

Hab. Frequent in the 'beach- and. coast-forests along the sea.- shore, 
from Arraeaii down to Tenasserim ■and .the ■Andamans.— -FI. Eebr. ; Fr. 
March Apr. , 

2. 0. PUBESCEXS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 301; Hf. 
Inch FI. I. 6-i2. 

Hab. Frequent in tlie open, especially tlie low forests, all over Pegu 
and Martaban ; also entering the tropical forests. — Fi. March ; Fr. Apr, 
May. 

Apteron, Eui‘z. 

1, A. BANCEOBATirM, Kurz in.Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 301; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 643. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, MotdmeiB District (Brandis, Falconer), — FL 
Febr. 


Gouania, L. 

Conspectus of species. 

Leaves glabrous or nearly so, crenate ; racemes puberulous, glabreseent : disk glabrous, 

5-horiied : capsules glabroxis, G. kpttMtwhya, 

Leaves velvety above, densely tawny or rusty pubescent beneath, entire ; ruceiues rngty- 
tomeutose ; capsules puberulous, . .' G. lirandimi, 

1. G. BEPTOSTACHYA, DC. Prod. II. 40 ; Wight, Icon. t. 974 ; Griff, 
Hot. Dicot. 493. t. 585. f. 2 ; Hf. Ind. Fi. 1, 643.- — (G. iilwfolm^ lioxb. 
Corom. Pi. 1. 1. 98. and FI Ind. I. 632).' ; 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests and in shrubberies along streams 
and around villages, all over Burma down to Tenasserim. — FI, Close of E. S. 
Fr, C. S. 

2. G. BRAnmsii, Ilassk.dn Flora 1871, 280, in adnot. — (G. iuiegri* 

foJla^ Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 1870, 49, non Laink.), 

22 
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Hab. Not uiifreciuent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim. — Fr. Febr. March. 

This species may eventually turn out to be only an entire-leaved form 
of G, Javanica^ Miq., but the flowers are still unknown. 

A3IFUZIDUJEJ, 

Conspectus of species. 

Titis. Stamens free. Ovary 2-celled, with 2 ovules in each cell. Tendiil-hearing 
climbers. 

Leea. Stamens and petals united with the disk. Ovary 3 — 6-cellecl, with a solitary 
ovule in each cell. Erect shrubs or trees, without tendrils. 

Vitis, E. 

Conspectus of species. 

8ulg. I, Yitis (sens, extens,). Inflorescences branched in the usual way, 
not dilated and confluent. 

§ 1. Flowers in Imfo^^poseA or axillary true cymes, Floivers usually 
rous. (Cissus.) 

0 Leaves compound, from simple and pedately 3 — 9 or more foliolato 
to digitate, or if simple-leaved jointed with the i)etiole (1 — 2- 
foliolate). 

+ Leaves pedately or pinnately foliolate, very rarely spuriously 
digitate. . 

t Style .short, spreadingly 4-lobed, or the 4-lobed or 4-cleft 
stigma sessile. 

* Style shoit, spreadingly 4-lohed at the npox. 

^ Flowers often unisexual. 

Leaves 3-foliolatc ; berries in. in diameter ; seed obovoid, grooved on the back, the 

groove, ) with a linear tubercle ; stem very warty. F. tuber etilata. 

Hermaphrodite j leaves coriaceous, 3-foliolate, the leaflets very shortly petioluled, 

, . F, assinnlis. 

Flowers unisexual ; leaves sappy membranous, 3-foliolate to pedately o -foliolate ; cymes 
short ; seeds oblong, smooth, V. oxyphylla. 

* * Stigma sessile, 4-lohcd or cleft. Flowers often 

unisexual. 

All parts, also the very short cjmie, glabrous ; leaves 3-foliolate, sappy herbaceous ; 

pedicels short, cjnnulose ; berries white, pea-shaped, F. anyustifolia. 

Yery much as the preceding, hut cymes very slender and large, puberulous ; seeds half- 
orbicular, broadly and shallowly furrowed above with a long blunt ridge in the 

furrow, the sides transversely rugate, ........ .... F. hractmlaia. 

Gla])rous or the petioles and cyme often puberulous ; leaves pedate, or the upper ones 
often 3-foliolate, sappy coriaceous ; berries white, the size of a eheny or smaller ; 
seeds obovoid-oblong, rugulose, broadly and shallowly furrowed on the back, 

. . F. lanceolaria. 

Gia]>rous ; leaves pedate, herbaceous-fleshy ; pedicels 2 — 3 lin. long, umhellulate ; bemes 
black, the size of a pea, ...... F. serrulaia. 
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ittiieh ns pivcediiig, Imt young shoots and petioles rusty hirsute ; lea%n:>s s|nir- 

iously digltiiie, # • * ... * .... . . T. nbieetu* 

t t Style simple, entire, 

^ Leaves all 3 -foliolatc. 

rtlahmus ; e.yines leaf-opposed, glabrous ; leaves glaucous beneath, , , , . V. semeor da-fa. 

All parts shortly pubru'ulous rarely glabrous ; ejmes axillary or on axillary Nhoots, 

' pubei’ulouSj , . . , . F* trtjhim. 

* * Leaves pedate. 

X Cymes leaf-opx>osed and si)urimisly axillary, /. e. 
the cyme terminating an axillary leafy or Ic-ur- 
. ■ . less' shoot, ■ 

All ]>art3 densely pribenilous or pubescent, * * V, 

All parts glabrous ; leaves sparingly X3ubc‘scent along the* nerves beneath, . . T. Japanka. 

XX Cymes tinly axillary, long-pialimeled. 

Leaflets cun eat(^-ol^ovate, rather blunt or aeute, slightly juibeseent along the nerves 
ben<.‘alh ; seeds triangular with sharp margins, muricato on the back, . . F. Uhrulffdia. 

All ]»arts pubescent to almost glabrous ; leaflets flnely acuminate ; seeds lieinisidm-ieal, 

smooth, F. pvduta. 

+ + Leaves truly digitate. 

All parts puberiilous ; cymes axillary and temiinal on axillary shoots; leaflets — 2 

in. long ; style siinplo, .... , , F. aurkulnta. 

Leaves glabrous ; leaflets!; — 6 in. long, fleshy herbaceous; cymes puberulous ; berries 
globos(.‘, style sini]de, bark red, ........ . , . . F. erytdirodaiht. 

Leaves glabrotis : leaflets 4 — 6 in. long, coriaceous ; cymes almost sessile, veiy shnderly 
branched, pul^erulous ; flowers minute, dioecious; stigma peltately 4 -lobed, almost 
sessile ; seeds ciuTed-oblong, F. mmpyUmrpm. 

0 0 Leaves simple or very rarely (in V, AiiiimulUujami^) the upper- 
most ones 3-foliolate. Cymes leat-oi)posite (except in F. Wallichii). 
X Branches and branchlets coiiiered, sometimes almost winged 
and fleshy. 

Branclilets very fleshy, 4-cornered, jointed ; leaves small, fleshy, bluntish oronate ; 
cmics simple, , . F. quadranyulans. 

Branchlots bluntish 5-angular, thick and glossy; leaves remotely bristly toothed, long- 
IpetioL.'d, F. iiodagona* 

Braiichlets sharply 6-cornered ; leaves bristly serrate, herbaceous ; cymes compound, 
peduncied or sessile ; seeds obliquely obovate, transversely wrmkled on the laces, 

. . F. discolor. 

As preceding ; leaves shorter petioled, while young apx>ressed haiiy on the nerves be- 
neath ; seeds smooth, obovate, ........ .... . . F. costata. 

X X Branches and branchlets terete or nearly so. 
t Cymes axillary ; branchlets angular ? 

Leaves slightly 3-lobed, glabrous, sappy membranous, large ; seeds globose, smooth, 

. , F. Wallichii, 

t t Cymes leaf-opposed. 

Branchlets terete, whitish pruinous ; all parts glabrous ; seeds smooth, F. repens. 

All parts, especially wliile young, rusty or tawny tomentose or pubescent, more or less 


^ This species is so near to F. repmxB that I should not wonder if it were to turn 
out to be only an abnormal state of it. 
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glalwiscent ; leaves sharply acuminate, never lobed ; seeds obovate, shallowly 
lacunose, adnata. 


All younger parts rusty tomentose or pubescent, glabrescent ; leaves large, often some- 
what 3-lobed, bluntish acuminate, deciduous ; seeds obovate, smooth, . . V. IJnnm, 

§ 2. Injloresceme a imdification of the tendrils^ cymose-j'x^nieled^ raeemose'or 
spiked^ or more usually the one or loth feyidril-hranches transformed 
into a panicle. Flowers 4^ or more usually 6-merous. (Eu-Vitis.) 

* Flowers pedicelled, in loose or contracted panicles. 

t Seeds 2 — 4 lin, long, shallowly grooved and more or less dis- 
tinctly radiately furrowed on the back. 

X Glabrous or nearly so. 

Cjunose panicles ample, glabrous, with or without tendrils ; pedicels thick, nearly a line 

long ; leaves 3 — o -lobed, the lobes usually acute, F. latifolia. 

X X All parts more or less woolly-tomentose. 

Braneblets, peduncles and usually the petioles covered wdth a w’oolly tonientum inter- 
mixed with black sjmeading stilBt hairs ,* leaves almost glabrous, F. harlata. 

Braneblets, etc. woolly without black hairs ; leaves lobed to palmately lobed ; panicles 
usually tendril-bearing, short and rather compact ; pedicels very short and thick, 

. . F. tomentosa. 

t t Seeds about a line long, longitudinally furrowred on the back, 
almost smooth, glossy-black. 

Braneblets, etc., woolly, without black hairs ; leaves tawny w’oolly beneath, slightly 
lobed ; panicles usually tendril-bearing, woolly, large and lax ; pedicels very slen- 
der, lin. long, F. lanata, 

^ *■ Flowers sessile, in spikes, the spikes forming elongate panicles. 
Young parts thinly and fugaceously woolly ; leaves pedately 6 — 7-foliolate, glabrous ex- 
cept on the nerves beneath ; spikes in very slender panicles, . . . . F. ITelferu 

Quite glabrous ; leaves digitately foHolate, glaucous green ; spikes puberulous, forming 
1| — 2 ft. long stout panicles, . . . . . . F. polystachya. 

Bulg. II. Ptertsanthes, BL Eaebis of inflorescence leafy expanded and 
fiesliy -membranous, the flowers sessile, unisexual. 

Glabrous ; leaves simple ; a very slender twiner, F. poUta. 

1. V. TTJBERCUhATA, Laws. in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 656. 

Hab. Pegu {teste Lawson). 

I have not seen this species, and I suspect that it is only a large-fruited, 
3-foliolate form of V. lanceolavia. 

2. y, ASsnriLis, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 302.— (F. Ian- 
ceolaria var, 2, assimilis, Laws, in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 660). 

Hab. Not rare in the drier bill-forests of the Martaban bills, east of 
Toungboo, at 3 — 4000 ft. elevation. — FI. March. 

3. Y. OXXPHXLLA, Wall. Cat. 6035. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yoraab and the Martaban bills, east of Toungboo.— Fi. March. 

4. V. LAHCEOLABIA, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I. 128 : Wight Icon. t. 
177 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 660, excl. syn, O. feminea; Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. 


in 
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Bat. I. 78 . — (Cksm lanceolaria, Eoxb. in Wall, PL Ind. I. 4S0; F. murk 
Cilia, WA. Prod. I. 128; Wight Icon. t. 740). 

Yar. a. L.vxcEOL.VRrA, cjmes loose and ample, denselj piil)ern]onH, the 
pedicels longer and slender : petioles and petiolules puborulous {Cksiis Ian- 
ceolaria, Jloxb. 1. c. ; F. J£o(?^7mV Laws. in Ind. Pl. I. GGl ?) 

Yar. /3. X^issm tuherml^^ Bydr. 189), cymes 

short and often soraewliat compact, less puberulons or glabrous, tlie pedicels 
usually shorter and thicker ; petioles, &c,, all glabrous; berries and seeds 
usually smaller. 

Hab. Both varieties, but more so var. common in the tropical for- 
ests all over Martahan down to Tenasserim and the Andamans ; also along 
the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; Chittagong, — FI. Pebr. March ; Pr, 
Apr.. May. 

Tab. a. is in my opinion the true Roxburghian plant, while var. is 
'^xkm^^ 'Gissm tmhevctilata, 

5. V. SERBULATA, Wall. ap. Miq. Ann. Mns. Lugd. Bat. I, 77. 
(Cissus serrulata, Roxl>. PL Ind. 1820. I. 114 ; Cusiis caiytM^^ Iloyle 
111. Him. PL t. 26 ; V. cajmolata, Don. Prod. Nep. 188; lif. Ind, Pi, I. 
659). 

Yab. a. CAPBiOLATA, all parts quite glabrous. 

Yab, /?. SUBOBTECTA, branches and petiole.s rusty -pubescent like those 
of F obteckt, and forming a transition to it, the leaves partially becoming 
digitate. 

Hab. Frequent along mountain-streams in the tropical forests of 
Martaban, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Khaklijen hills ; Chittagong ; var. 
/?. Ava, Khakhyen hills. — Pr. Pebr. March. 

6. V. OBTEOTA, Wall. Cat. 6026; Hf. Ind. PL 1. 657. 

Hab. Ava, Khakh^mn hills (J. Anderson). 

7. V. SEMicoBBATA, Wall, in Boxb. Pi. Ind. II. 1824. 481. — (F 
Ilmalai/a7ia, Brand. For. Pi. 100 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. G55). 

Yab. a, semicobbata, Laws, in HL Ind. Pi. I. 656. — (F semieordata^ 
Wall. 1. c.) young parts, iiitlorescenee, and leaflets beneath, shortly and spar- 
ingly hairy. 

Yab. j8. HiMALArA]XA, (F Simalayam, Brand. 1. c.; V, lUeilglier- 
remis^ Wight Icon, t, 965 ; Ampelopsis Blimalayana, Royle 111. Him. PL 
149), all parts quite glabrous, leaflets glaucous beneath. 

Hab. Yar. in the drier hill- forests of the Martaban hills, east of 
Tounghoo, at about 8000 ft. elevation. — Pi. March. 

8. V. GCEiEOLiA, L. sp. pi. 293; Bth. PL Austr. I. 449 . — {Cissus 
earnosa, Larnk. Diet. I. 31 ; Roxb. Pi. Ind. I. 409 ; F. earnosa^ WA. 
Prod. I. 127 ; Wight Icon. t. 171 ; Hf. Ind. PI. I. 654). 

Yab* a. GENumA, all parts shortly greyish pubescent. 
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Yau. (B, gla'BUATAj all parts glabrous or nearly so. 

Hab. Rather frequent all over Biirmaj especially in rubbishy places, 
in lieclges, and shrubberies, becoming a powerful climber in the forests. — FI 
K. S. 

I follow Miquel bi adopting Liiine’s oldest name, which is evidently 
given in allusion to the trefoil {TrifoUum), 

9. Y. Tetsmai^ni, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 82 . — (Clssus 
Tegsmamiij Miq. SuppL FL Suniatr, 516; V. mollis^ Wail. Cat. 6025; Hf. 
Ind. FL I. 660). 

Hab. Chittagong {teste Lawson). 

10. Y. Japokica, Thbg. FL Jap. 104 . — {Oisms Jciiwnica, DC. Prod. 
I. 632 ; Cissus leuGOcarga^ Bl. By dr. 189 ; Miq. FL lud. Bat. 1/2. 663 ; 
F. cgmosa, Roxb. in Wall. Cat. 6017). 

Hab, Frequent along mountain-streams and on moist rocks in the 
tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasse- 
rim; also Ava, Taongdong. — FL R. S. ; Fr. Jan. Febr. 

11. Y. TENUiPOLiA, WA. Prod I. 129 ; Hf. Ind. PL I. (360 in part. 
II AB. In the mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah and Arracan j also in 

bamboo-jungles of the Andamans. — PL Ma,y, June. 

Possibly only a more luxuriant form of the preceding species, with more 
obtuse leaflets and truly axillary cymes. 

12. Y. PEDATA, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I. 128 ; Kf. Ind. FL I. 661. 
{Cissus ^ediita^ Laink, Diet. I. 31; Roxb. FL Ind. I. 413). 

Yah. a. GENUiKA, leaves pedately foliolate, pubescent. 

Yar. /?. GLABRATA, as preceding, but pretty glabrous. 

Hab. Yar. a. frequent in leaf-shedding fore.sts and more especially in 
hedges and shrubberies of the cultivated alluvial plains ; var, /?. in tropical 
forests of the Andamans. — FL Begin of R. S. 

13. Y. ATJBXCULAPA, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I, 129 ; Wight Icon. t. 
145 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 658 . — (Cissus auriculata, Roxb. FL Ind. I. 411). 

Hab. In the mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah ; Chittagong. — PL 
Begin of R. S. 

14. Y. EBTTHROCBABA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 2872. 301. 
Hab. Hot unfrequent in the tropical and other forests along streams 

of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban east of Tounghoo. — FL March. 

Amongst the digitate species, this comes nearest to F. sctjgonaria^ Seem. 

15. V. ca:m:pxlocabpa, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 302 ; 
Hf. Ind. FL I. 657 . — (Cissus feminea^ Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 410 ? ; Fanaso 
mierantliwn, Wall. Cat, 493 8) ♦ 

Hab. In the tropical forests of the slopes on eastern face of Kambala 
toung, Pegu Yomah, at 1000 — 2000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Taong Dong 
(Wall.) — FL Hov. ; Fr. March* 
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Diajcioiis, remarkable for its minute flowers, and in tins respect ref^oni- 
bling V. imbiflora, Miq. (sjn. V. pechmcidark, Lawson). Lawson says 
that it has no tendrils, but in this he is mistaken. I believe it to be 
Eoxburgli^s G. feminea, but not having seen the female flowers, I hesitate 
to pi^onounce its identity with that species. Lawson confidently reduces 0, 
feminea to a synonym of V. lanceolaria^ but the digitate leaves alone forbid 
a comparison with it. 

16. Y. QUxiDRAisrouLABiS; Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I. 125 ; Wight Icon, 

t, 51 ; Hf. Ind. El. I. gimdrangida^ris^ L. Maiit. 39 ; lloxb. 

El. Ind. I 407). 

EIab. Erequent in wild shrubby and waste places and in tlie dry 
forests of the Prome district ; also Ava.-— Ei. iSTov. 

17. Y. PE.TiAGOS'A, Yoigt Oat. Hort, Calc. 28 ; Kiirz in Jemm. As. 
Soc. Beng. 1870. 74; Hf. Ind. EL I. 646 . — (Ousus ^entagmm^ Eosb. El. 
Ind. I, 408). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomali, and from Chittagong and Arracan down to th{3 Anda* 
mans. — EL Octob. ; Fr. Apr. May. 

In Journ. As. Soc. 1. c., I stated that Clssiis Jiadafa, Miq. ( = V. has* 
tata, Miq. Ann. IMus. Lugd. Bat. 1863. I. 85., a species wliieli Lawson 12 
years later recliristens V. saf/itfifolm, Laws, in Hf. Ind, Ei. 1875. I. 615) 
was identical with V. glaberrima^ Walk This is an error, wldeli arose 
fx’om my having solely consulted the Wallichian specimens of V. ghher^ 
rhna, which all liappen to be V. hastata. 

IS. Y. DiscoLOE, Dalz. in Hook. Kew, Misc. 11. 39 ; Miq Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. I. 86 ; Hf. Ind. EL I. 617, excl. syn, F. costuta. — {Clssiis 
color, BL Bvdr. 281 ; Bot. Mag. t. 4763 ; Cissus velutlnus. Linden in 
Bot. Mag. t. 5207). 

Yae. a. BiscoLOE, leaves usually spotted, purplish beneath, on very 
long petioles (at least the lower ones) ; cymes ped uncled. 

Yae. /3. sessilis, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1. 86, cymes sessile 
and umbelately branched already from tlie base. 

Hab. Yar. a. frequent in the tropical forests and moister bainhoo- 
jungles, from Arracan, the Pegu Yomah, and Martaban down to Tenassei'im 
and the Andamans ; var. in the Martahaii hills, east of Tuunghoo. — EL 
E. S. ; Er. C. S. 

19. Y. cosTATA, Walk Cat. 6011. 

Hab. Not nnfrequent in the open and the mixed forests of Pegu and 
Arracan ; also Martaban. — Er. H. S. 

20. V. Wallichii, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 302, non 
DC. (Leea cordata, YTilI. Cat. 6810.) 

Hab. Ava, Jrrawaddi valley at Meaong. 
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K io V. ‘pallida^Wk,, as Lawsoa has pointed ont, hut the 
axillary cymes distinguish it from that species, 

21. V. EEPEXS, WA. Prod. 1. 125 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 616. — {Gissm 
repens, Lamk. Diet. I. 31 ; DC. Prod. I. 628 ; llheed. Hort. Malah. YII. 
t. 48 ; F. glauGci, WA. Prod. I. 126 ; Oissus glauca, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 406 ; 
DO. Prod. I. 628 ; Clssus glmca, Roxb. Fi. Ind. I. 406 ; Oissus Blumecma, 
Steucl. Nomenei ; Miq. FL Ind. Bat. 1/2. 605 j Clssus cerifera, T. et B. in 
Natuurk. Tydsch. Ned. Ind, XXIY. 324). 

II AB. Frequent as well in the tropical as in the moister mixed forests, 
all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and the 
Andamans. — FI. R, S. j Fr. C. S, 

22. Y. ABXATA, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I. 126 ; Wight Icon. t. 144 j 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 649, — {Oissus admta^ Roxb. FL Ind. I. 405). 

Yar. a. GLABRTOR, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 87, all parts 
more glabrous, leaves only along the nerves beneath pubescent. 

Yak. 13. coMMUiSiis, all parts more or less rusty tonientose j leaves above 
glabrous or puberulous, beneath wholly or only along the nerves toinentose. 

Hab. Yar. a. rarely in the hill-toungyas of the Martaban hills, at 
3000 — 4000 ft. elevation ; var. /3, frequent in all leaf-shedding forests and in 
shrubberies and village-bushes, more especially along clioungs, all over Bur- 
ma and adjacent provinces. — FL Close of R. S. j Fr. H. S. 

23. Y. Li]S"NiEi, Kurz, non WalL^ — {Cissti^s vitiginea, L. sp. pL 117 ; 
Roxb. FL Ind. 1. 406 ; K repanda, W A, Prod, I. 125; Hf. Ind. FL I. 
648). 

Hab. Frequent as well in the mixed and open forests as also in shrub- 
beries and grass jungles, all over Burma and adjacent provinces down to 
Tenasserim.—FL H. S. and Close of R. S. ; Fr. C. S. 

Lawson identifies Roxburgh’s Oissus ntigima with V. lamta, but he 
has never formed a clear conception of the difference between the inflorescence 
of the ViUs-section and that of the Dj^sa^s-section : hence the error. 

24. Y. LATIBOLIA, Roxb, FL Ind. I. 661 ; WA. Prod. I. 130; Hf. 
Ind. FI I. 652. 

Hab. Frequent in the savannahs and savannah jungles, also in shrub- 
beries and village woods, but rather rare in the leaf-shedding forests, all 
over the Pegu plains, especially in the Sittang valley ; also Andamans, in 
forests. — FL Apr. May. 

N. B. — V. vinifera, L. is often seen cultivated by Europeans, and 
is said to bear good grapes in Ava. 

^ Wbose name has to be changed into Vitts angulata {Cisms angulata, Lamk.). Mr. 
0. B. Clarke infonns me, that my Vitis speetuhilw is not a climber, but a perfectly erect 
perennial about 2 ft. high, nearly simple, without tendrils. It grows in the Sikkim 
Terai only. 
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25. V. BABBATA, Wall, in lloxh. FI hid II. 478 j Hf. lud. FI. I. 

Yab. a. GE^rtriJfA, leaves only tliinly lanate beneath, black La,ir.s 
numerous and conspicuous. 

Yah. /3. JEisivTysii, leaves entire or lobed, their undersurface as well 
as tlie stems densely tawny or rusty woolly-tomentose, black hairs very 
sparingly interspersed among the tomentum. 

Hab. Frequent in the low and lower mixed forests, all over Ava and 
Alartaban down to Tenasserim; var. Ava, Taong Bong (Yhill. Cat. 
5904 B.).~-FL Apr. May. 

20. V. TOMENTOSA, Ileyne in Eoth. Nov. sp. 157 ; DC. Prod. L 
6:34 ; WA. Prod. I. 180 ; Wight III 1. 1. 57 ; Hf. Iiid. PL I. 650, 

Hab. Ill deserted toungyas of the Martaban Inik, east of Tounglioo, 
at 3 — 4000 ft. elevation, — Pi, Pr. March. 

27. Y. LANATA, Roxb. PL Ind. I. GOO; WA. Prodr. 1. 131; Ilf. 
Iiid. PL I. 651, exel. syn. Q Eoxb. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in deserted toungyas of Martaban and Teiia.s.se- 
rim; also Ava and Chittagong.— PL Pr. Pebr. March. 

2S. V. Helfebi, Laws, in HL Ind. PL I, 662. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 1341). 

29. Y. POLTSTACKYA, Wall. Cat. 6028 ; Hf. Ind. Pi. I. 602. 

Hab, Tenasserim or Andaman islands, teste Lawson, 

80. V. poidTA, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 95 ; Hf. Ind. FL 

Hab, Tenasserim, Moulmain (Lohb), teste Lawson. 

Doubtful sjpecies, 

1. F. duUa, Laws, in Hf. Ind. FL I. 001. 

Hab. Chittagong? Lawson. 

Not recognisable from the description alone, the more so as Lawsonk 
arrangement, or I should rather call it disarrangement, of the species of 
Vitis is based upon purely technical and more or less variable cliaracters, 
without reference to natural affinity. Should it really be Vilis No. 44. of 
Hf. and Th. Herb. Inch orient., as I strongly suspect, it will bo a pedately 
foiioiate form of F. oocufiylla^ Wall. 

' ■ , ' 31l©©0.'j ■■.L.'.'-:' . . 

Conspectus of species. 

X Leaves ample, simple or rarely 3-Miolale. 

Leaves simiile, large, very glaucous and shortly pubonilous hencatli ; lobes of the sta- 

minal tube entire ; shrubby, ........ .... A. 

Leaves simple and pinnatoly S-foHolato, hardly glaiieescent but iniiaitely pulxuulous 
beneath ; lobes of the staiuinal iabo notched ; slnubby, A. taiijbiw. 
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X X Leaves from simply pinnate to decompotind. 

0 All parts (except tlie inflorescence in a few species) glabrons. 

t Inflorescence with persistent and conspicuous "bracts and "bractlets. 
Blender treelet ; flowers sessile or nearly so, crowded, greemsh-wHte, . . L. compactijlora, 
t t Bracts and l)ractlets minute, usually ali-cady dropped before the 
flower-buds are properly developed. 

* Leaves coriaceous. Blowers greenish- white or green with a 
purplish hue. — 

Leaves more or less glaucous, usually linear or lanceolate ; lobes of the staminal tube 
erect, notched ; seeds smooth and rounded on the bach ; undershrub, . . Z. pardlela. 
Leaves darh-grecn, glossy ; lobes of staminal tube erect, notched ; seeds even and con- 


vex on the back ; a tree, X. samhueina. 

Leaves dark-green, glossy ; lobes of staminal tube reflexod, acuminate ; seeds tubercled- 

keeled, the edges tubercled-ribbed ; a large shrub, X. gigantea, 

* * Leaves more or less membranous. Blowers red, orange, or 
scarlet. 

Leaflets 6 — 8 in, long : inflorescence rusty -tomentose ; undershrub, X. 


Leaflets only 2J — 4 in. long ; inflorescence glabrous or nearly so, undershrub, X. coecinea^ 
0 0 More or less pubescent or stiff-hairy^ at least the nerves beneath, 
t Leaves usually simply pinnate. 

Leaflets coarsely serrate, acute, roughish pubescent along the nerves beneath; nerves 
all parallel ; petiolules thick, and short ; stems, petioles, and peduncles curled-wing- 
ed ; bracts and bractlets long, lanceolate-subulate ; shrubby^^ X. crispa, 

Dwarf, all parts robust and densely pubescent or almost tomentose ; petioles and petio- 
lules terete ; cymes tomentose ; bracts minute ; undershrub, ...... .... X. ptmiila. 

t t Leaves usually 2- or 3 -pinnate. 

Leaflets coarsely serrate, acuminate, roughish pubescent on the parallel nerves beneath ; 
stems and petioles terete or nearly so ; peduncle compressed-cornered ; bracts and 
bractlets small, liaear-lanceolate ; flowers greenish-white ; shrubby, .... X. aspera. 
All parts stiff-pubescent ; leaflets membranous, stiffly pubescent, beneath densely 
gland-dotted ; petioles, &c., all terete ; cyunes stiff, pubescent ; bracts large, 

broadly ovate, blunt ; imdershrub, ........ X. mqnata. 

Almost glabrous or greydsh puberulous ; leaves 2 — 3-pmnate; leaflets puberulous or 
glabrous, not gland-dotted beneath ; bracts and bractlets none ; shrubby, X. rohista. 
Stems, petioles, &c., quite glabrous ; leaflets small, sprinkled with white stiff hairs ; 
bracts or bractlets none ; undershrub, ........ X. nibra, 

1. L. MACROPHXLLA, Eoxb. PL Ind. 1. 653 (non DC.), Wight Icon, 
t, 1154} ? (X. simplicifolia^ Grij0f. Not. Dicot. 697. t. 645. f. 1 ?) 

Var. a. aEKTJi]S'A, leaves larger and broader, •usually somewhat lobed, 
glaucous and puberulous beneath. 

Tab, p. osxpHYXi/A, leaves ovate to ovate-oblong, acuminate, less 
glaucous beneath or one-coloured, glabrous. 

Hab. Yar. frequent in the mixed forests, especially the upper ones, 
of Pegu and Martabam — Fr. C. S. 

2. L. BAPipoLiA, Wall. Cat. 6821. 

HiB. Prome hills. 

3. L. PABABLEBA, Wall. Cat. 6828 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 666. 
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Yab. a. moN‘crI^^A, leaves usually pinnate or occasionally bi pinnate, 
leaflets oblong or oblong-lanceolate, more glaucous j calyx-lobes rotuiidate. 

Vae. (B. aingijstipolxa, {L, angustifolia^ Laws, in Hf. Ind. FL I. 
665), leaves usually 2 — 3-piiinatej leadets narrow-linear to linear, very acu- 
minate, calyx-lobes in fruit obtuse, but not rotund ate. 

Hab. Yar. a. Ava, Irrawaddi valley ; var. frequent in the mixed 
forests and grass jungles of Pegu, especially tlie Irrawaddi zone. — Fr. C. S. 

4. L. SAHBUcrN-A, Willd. sp. pi. 1.1177; DC. Prod. 1. 653; Koxb. 
FL Ind. I. 657; Criff. jSTot. Dicot. 598. t. 6M. fig. 1; Kumpli. Herb. 
Arab. lY. t. 45. — {L, stafiiylea^ Eoxb. FI. Ind. I. 636; WA. Prod. I. 132; 
Wight 111. t 58. and Icon. t. 78 ; L. ottilis, DC. Prod. I. 036). 

Hab, Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah, Arraean, and Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. 
FL March;' Fr. May.' 

Zeea sa77ihucmaj of ihe ^ ¥lom oi liidW (not of authoi’s), is a melange 
of species, which Lawson explains, more Kewensi, by saying that there are 
transitional conditions so numerous that the species reduced by him cannot 
be maintained. 

5. L. GXOAOTEA, Griff. Hot. Dicot. 697. t. 645. f. 3 ; Kurz in Jouxm. 
As. Soc. Beng, 1873. 65. 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmein down to Tavoy. — FI. Aug. Octob. ; 
Fr. Febr. March. 

6. L. COMPACTIPLOEA, Hurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 65, 

Hab. Bather rare in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills, east 

of Tounghoo, at about 3000 ft. elevation. — Fi. Apr. 

7. L. BiETA, Wall. Cat. 6831 ; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 65. 
Hab, Ava (Wall.) ; frequent in the tropical forests of South Anda- 
man. — FL June. 

Yery likely only a luxuriant form of the following species. 

8. L. coconsTEA, Planch, in Hort. Donat. 6 ; Bot. Mag. t. 5299. 

Hab. Hot uncommon in the savannahs and savannah-forests of Pegu, 

rarely in the diluvial foresfs of Martaban. — Fi, May June ; Fr. Jan. 

9. L. CEisPA, L, Mant. 124 ; Boxb. FL Ind. I. 054 ; Ilf. Ind. FL I. 
665. — [L, gnnnata, Andr. Bot. Bepos. Y. t. 355). 

Hab. Frequent in tbe low and mixed forests of Pegu and Chittagong. 

10. L. PUMiLA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 302; Hf. Ind. 
FL I. 666. 

Hab. Hot unfrequent in the eng and low forests of Pegu and Marta- 
ban. — Fi. probably May, June. 

11. L. ASPEEA, Wall, in Boxb. FL Ind. II. 468 ; Hf, Ind; FL I. 
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Hab. Coiuinou in the mixed forests, especially in the upper ones, and 
in sn-vannahs, all over Pegu. — Pr. Pebr. 

12. li. iEQUATA, L. Mant. 124 ; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lxigd. Bat. I. 
hirta, Hornem. Hort. Hafn. I. 281 ; Eoxb. PL Inch I. 65G ; Hf. 

Ind. Pi. I. 6G8). 

Hab. Not iinfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, also Andamans.— PL June. 

13. L. BOBtJSTA, Boxb. PL Ind. 1. 655, non Laws. — (i. asjgera^ WalL 
Cat. 6825 ; L. diffusa^ Laws, in Hf. Ind. PL I. 667). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in savannahs and in open grassy places of the 
forests of Pegu and Arracan. — PL Octob. \ Pr. C. S. 

AT. B, — L. TohiBtciy Laws, non Eoxb. == L, Sundaica^ Miq. 

14. L. RiJBKA, BL Bydr. 197 ; Miq. PL Ind. Bat. 1/2. 611 and Ann. 
Mus. Lugd. Bat. L 96. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Attaran (I)r, Brandis). 

AT". B. — X. sangumeay Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 66 (not gf 
Wall.) is X. alatay Edg. It is not a Burmese species, and the locality 
Ava should be referred to X. Imta^ 


SAFmBAOBJS. 

A. Seeds with albumen. Stipules present. 

Trlb. L STAFJITIBJE, Blowers regulaz*. Stamens inseited outside the disk. Leaves 
ox^posite. 

Turpixia. Ovary S-colled. Fniit entiro, indehiscont. Leaves pinnate, or rarely siiU" 


B. Seeds without albumen. Stipules none. 

a* Btmnens inserted outside or on the disk, Blowers regudar,, 

Trih. XL DODOBJSJS, Stamens inserted outside the disk. Cupside sex>tieidally . de- 
hiscing. Leaves alternate. 

BonoNAiA. Sepals valvato. l^etals none. Ovules hy pairs. Leaves usually simple. 
I'/'ib. Ill* AGEMINMJE, Stamens inserted on the disk. Samaras mdchiscent. 
Leaves ox)posite. 

Acer. Petals none or present. Bisk annular. Samaras 2. Leaves simple or pal- 
mately lohod. 

h. Stamens inserted inside the disky sometimes unilateraL 

Trib* IV. SAFINEEJE, Leaves alternate, or rarely (in A^scidus) opposite, Flowers 
regular or iiTcg-ular. 

^ Fmit or fruit-lobes inclehismnty drujpamusy^eshj/ or rarchj corikate or cnista- 
ceous, 

X Fruit entire, 1 — 4-celled. 

0 No petals. Flowers polygamously dicecious. 

SCHLSIICHERA. Calyx Small, valvate or nearly so. Bisk unilateral. Seeds arillate. 
Leaves abruptly pinnate. 
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0 0 Potals proseEt, fiimislied -with scales. Flowers poh'gMmoiLsly 
iiLonceeious. 

IjBptsanthes. Flowers regular. Bisk regularly annular. Lca%'es phmate. 

IlEMKJi’iiosA. Fipwers iiTcg-ular. Disk unilateral, cusliion-liko. L«?aves pinnate. 

X X Fruit divided deeply or to the base into 3—2 lubes, the lubes often 
solitary by abortion of the others. 

0 Flowers irregular. Arillus none, 
t Leaves pinnate. Trees. 

Dittelasma. Fruit deeply 1 — 3-lobod, the lobes diaipaceous, globose. Testa bo.ny. 
Embryo emwed. Disk half crescent-shaped. 

Erioglossum. Fruit to the base 1 — 3-lobcd, the lobes oblong. Testa mombranoiis. 
Embryo straight. Disk unilateral. 

t t Leaves 3 — 1-foHolate. Shrubs or small trees. 

Allophylus. Flowers irregular or almost regular, wuth the xdaee of the 5th petal 
emi>ty. Se|)als orbicular. Petals with scales. Fruit-lobes fleshy or sappy. 
Eacemes simple or compound. 

O O Flowers regular. 

t Seeds without arillus. 

Sapindits. Fruit-lobes dcopdy or to the base separated, by 2 — 3 or often solitaiy by 
abortion, the pericarp crustaceous or coriaceous, smooth. Testa crustaceous or 
membranous. 

Xerospermum. Fruit-lobes separated to the base, by ];)airs or solitary, the i:)cricarx> 
crustaceous, tubercicd. Testa fleshy and pilose within, resembling an arillus. 
t t Seeds truly arillate. 

NEPHELirM. Fruit-lobes 1 — 3, separated to the base, the pericarp coriaceous to crusta- 
ceous, smooth to vaiiously tuborcled, muiicato, {aid echinato. Seeds eninely 
enveloped by the arillus. 

PoMETU. Fruit-lobes 1 — 3, separated to the base, the pericarp corticate, smooth. Seeds 
arillate at the lower end. Hardly different from KqjheliHm, 

^ Frait a dry dclmcmi capsule^ the rakes from woody to coriaceous and mem” 
hra'tiom. 

O Ovules solitaiy in each cell. 

X Trees or shrubs. Leaves pinnate. Capsule coriacoous or woody. 
Flowers regular. 

t Petals cucuHatc, or the blade shorter than the cucullate scale. 

ScYPiioPETALEM. Style obsolete. Petals cucullate, without scale. 

Paraxephelium. Petiils broiidly trigonous, smaller than the cueull.ato scrales. Stjdc 
long, Cjipsule 3-valved, woody, tubercicd or acuicate-mmicatc. Leaves pinnate, 
the end-leaflets tcriiate. 

t t Petals flat or nearly so, longer than the scale if present, or 
the x)ctals minute or wanting altogether. 

CupANiA. Calyx cup-shaped or the sepals distinct. Capsule 3-quotrous or -lobed or 
did;junous. 

X X Twining tcndiil-beaiing undorshrubs. Leaves twice tfunatoly 
foliolato. Capsule bladdery-membranous, inlliited, Flowers 
iireguiar, 

Oarotosi'ermi^m. SGi>als 4, the 2 outer ones small. Petals 4, with basal scales. Disk 
almost reduced to 2 round or linear glands ox>posite the lower siriuller petals. 

U O Ovules ])y 2 or more in each ccU, Trees, 
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X Gapsiile memljranous or cliartaceous. Flowers regiilar, tlie sepals 
fi:ee. Leaves piimate, alternate, 

HAEruLiiA. ' Petals without scales, but sometimes with, inflexed lobes at the base of 
the blade. Stigma linear, often twisted. Capsule didymously 2-lobed, chartaceous, 
not winged. Seeds arillate. 

ZTollixgeeia. Petals with a woolly scale. Stigma 3-toothed. Capsule by maceration 
of the ceU-waUs often l-celled, 3- or rarely 2-winged, chartaceous. Seeds without 
arilliis, 

X X Capsule thick or fleshy-coriaceous. Flowers irregular, the 
caljrx tubular or bell-shaped. Leaves digitate, opposite. 
.^souLXJS Flowers rather showy. Stigma simple. 

Tmpinia, Tent. 

Consjpectus of sg)eoies. 

Leaves apiculate to abruptly acuminate ; flowers about 2 lin. across ; fruits the size of 

a cherry, firmly fleshy, .... ...... P. pomifera. 

Leaves almost caudate ; flowers minute, about a line across : fr-uits the size of a small 
pea, ...... . . . . , . T, Montana, 

1, T. PomFEEA, DC. Prod. 11. 3; Hf. lad. I. 698 pp. — {Balrym-^ 
flea jpomifera^ Eoxb. Coroai. PL III. 276. t. 279. and FL Ind. I. 633 ; T, 
sj^hcerocarjea^ Hassk. Cat. Bog. 228 ; Miq. Fi. Ind. Bat. 1/2, 593). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Pegu and still more so in 
those of Martaban and Tenasserim ; also Chittagong. — FI. Febr. ; Fr. C. S. 

2. T. MOh'TANA, {Zantlioxylon montanum,^\. By dr. 2i8 ; Miq. FL 
Ind. Bat. 1/2. 670). 

Tab. tt. G-ENXJiNA, panicles very slender and lax, as long or longer than 
tbe leaves, the ultimate branchings almost filiform. 

Tab. /3. Nepalensis, {Tm^y, Keyalensis, Wall. Cat, 4277, non WA . ; 
T, pomifera mr. K^paleJisiSj ljmfB, in Hf. Ind. FL I. 699), panicles shorter 
and more compact, stiff. 

Hab. Tar. /5. frequent in the hill-forests, especially tbe drier ones, 
and tbe pine-forests of Martaban, at 3000 to 7200 ft. elevation. — F^i, 
March. 


Dodonsea? L. 

1, D. YiscosA, L, Mant. alt. 228 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 697. — (D. angles- 
tifolia, L. f- SuppL 218 ; Eoxb. FL Ind. II. 256 ; D. dioica, Eoxb. 1. c. ; 
D. Burmanniana^ DC. Prod. L 616 p Wight 111. t, 52 ; I), pentandra^ 
Griff. Hot. Dicot. 548). 

Hab. Sandy beaches of the sea-shores of Tenasserim, from Amherst to 
Mergni j also Andamans, Narcondam Island. — Fr. Febr. March. 
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Acer, Lin* 

Gons^eetus of species. 

X Leaves simple, not lobed, mtli 3-basal nerves. 

Leaves usually wMtisb beneatli, tbe petiole 1—2 in. long ; cjnnes glabrous, bri?nclilcts 

blacldsh., .... ...... . . . . ...» A. laurimim. 

Leaves one-coloured, the petiole 3 — 6 lin. long ; cymes panicled, glabrous ; branclilets 

pale brovm, A. Imvigatum. 

X X Leaves 3-lobed and 3-nerved. 

Glabrous ; lobes of leaves long acuminate, entire, A. holohitm. 

1. A. LAiTEiOTM, Hassk. ill TydscL. Nat. Geseli. X. 138 ; Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bat. 1/2. 582. — {A, niveum, Bl. Eumpli. III. 193. t. 167. B, f. 1 ; 
Hf. Ind. FL I. 693). 

Hab. Frequent in the damp bill-forests of the Nattoung mountains 
in Martaban ; at 4000 to 7000 ft. elevation ; Tenasserim ; also Ava, Hook- 
hoom valley (Griff.). 

2. A. LiEViGATUM, Wall. PL As. rar. II. 3. t. 104 ; Hf. lad. FL I. 

693. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulraein District (Falconer), 

3. A. isoLOBtJM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 302 ; Hf. Ind. 
FL 1.694. 

Hab. Frequent in the damp hill-forests of Martaban, at 5000 to 7000 
ft. elevation. 

Allied, ijo A. trifidimj Thhg. 

ScMeicliera, Willd. 

1. ScH. TEIJTJGA, Willd. sp. pi. IV. 1096 ; Eosb. FL Ind. II. 277; 
Bedd. FL Sylv. Madr. t. 119 ; Brand. For. FL Ind. 105. t. 20 ; Hf. Ind. 
FL 1. 681. 

Hab. Common in all leaf-shedding forests, especially the mixed ones, 
from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim. — FL March, Apr. 

Lepisantlies, Bl. 

Conspectus of species. 

Leaves qxiite glabrous, not stiff ; racemes short and dense, clustered to almost solitary, 
axillary ; pedicels very robust, about § lin. long ; petals inside and scale glabrous, 

. . A. montana. 

Leaves large and stiff ; leaflets slightly puberulous on the midrib beneath, rigid ; 
racemes in larger or smaller axillary panicles ; pedicels capillary, 1|- — 2 lin. 
long; scale densely -white-villous fringed; simple-stemmed, palm-like treelet, 

. , Z, Aurmanica, 

1. L. MOKTAiiTA, BL Bydr. 238 and Eumph. III. 151 ; Miq. FL Ind. 
Eat, 1/2. 562. — (A. Broioniana^ Hiern. in Hf. Ind. FL I. 680), 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy and Keloben (Wall.). 

2. L. BuEMAmcA, Kurz MS. — {L. montam^ Hiern. in Hf. Ind. FL 
I. 679, non BL). 
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Hab. Not iinfrequent in tlie tropical forests of the eastern and south- 
ern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and in Martaban, up to 2000 ft, elevation. — 
Fr. Febr. March. 

Leaves very similar to those of Z. sessilijlora, Bl. I fear that I am to 
a certain degree to blame for Hiern’s inisidentilication of the plant, in 
having referred Brandis’ specimens, as also niy own, to Blame’s L. onontana, 
under which name I also put it down in my preliminary Eeport on the Pegu 
forests. It was hardly possible to avoid such mis nicxt dungs in a Ileport 
which was drawn up in less than 15 months, in wdiich period more than 
1000 species had to be named, and keys furnished for the discrimination of 
the species. 

Hemigyrosa, Bl. 

1. H. CA]Si2SCEys, Thw. CeyL PL 56. and 408 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 671, 
(Molhima canescens, Eoxb. Oorom. PL I. 43. t 60 and FI. II. 243). 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmein southwards. 

I cannot lay so much stress upon the irregularity of the corolla or of 
the disk as to use it as a divisional character : the most naturally 
allied genera, such as Memigijrosn and Lepisantlies, Kittelasma, Krioglos^ 
and Sagindus, or Allopliglus and Belimiedclla^ are forcibly removed 
from one another, and, indeed, it remains to be shewn whether this charac- 
ter can be upheld even as a generic differential. In Baigindm trifoliatus^ L., 
at least, the flo\vers can as well be regarded as irregular, and the close 
affinity of this species to Hemigyrosa canescens cannot be denied. 

Dittelasma, Hf. 

1. B. Eaeae, Hf. Ind. FI. I. G72,—{Sa^indus Baralc, DC. Prodr. I, 
60S ; BL Eumph. III. 93. t. 169 ; Sajnndm ]}olgpligllus^ Eoxb. llort. 
I3eng- 29 ; Hf. Ind. FL I, 685). 

Hab. Eatber rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah j Tenas- 
serim, Moulmein district, rare (Eevd. Parish). 

Erioglossum, BL 

1. E. EXJBiGiisrostJM, Brand. For. FL lOS. — (ZJ. ediile, BL Bydr. 229 
and Eumph. III. 119. t. 166, Hf. Ind. FL I. 672 ; Sagindus ruNglnosus, 
Eoxb. Corom. PL 1. 1. 62 and FL Ind. II. 2 82 j Griif. 54S). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical, rare in tlie moister mixed forests, from 
Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim and tbe Andamans. — Fi. March, 
Apr . ; Fr. May, June, 

Allophyiiis, L. 

CoHS]}ectm of sleeks. 

X EacMs of racomes glabrous or nearly so. Bractlets sliorter tiiaii the 
cols. 
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* Leaflets glabrous, excej}! a tuft of bairs ia the^aerve-axils boaeath ; racemes simple ; 
berries tlie size of a pepper-corn, racinnosus. 

X X liacliis of racemes more or less pubescent or villous. 

All softer parts find leaves pubescent or villous-pubcscent ; bractlets minute ; berries 

tlie size of a pepi)er-corii, * serraluf^. 

Kather glabrous, the nerves of tlio leaves villous above : racemes usually r< ‘curved, Ibo 
bractlets imoar-subulate, as long or longer tban tbe pedicels ; berries tiro size of a 
pea, -.1. apoi'd U' hb* 

1. A. LiTTOPALis, Bl. Eumpli. III. 124. {Sclimidelia littoralis, EL 
By dr. 232 ; Ornitliro])lie fahra^ Boxb. EL Ind. II. 267). 

Hab. Erequent in the tidal and beach-forests, from Ciiittagong down 
to Pegu and Tenasserim ; also Andamans. — EL Eebr, to July, 

2. A. SERKATUS, {Sclimidelia serrcdci, DO. Prod. 610 ; WA. Prod. I. 
110 \ Schmidelia mllosaj'W\^\\i Icon. t. 401; Ormtroi^Jie villosa^ lloxb. 
EL Ind. II. 265).’', , ■ 

Hab. Coast-forests from Cbittagong* and Arracan down to Tenasse- 


8. A. A.POEETICUS, {Sclimidelia a^oretica^ Kurz in Journ. As. Soe. 
Beng. 1870. 74 ; Ornitroplie a^joretica, Eoxb. EL Ind. IL 264). 

Hab. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of Arracan, up to 1200 ft. 
elevation. — EL Er. Octob. 

Hiern makes 2 species of Indian Allojiliyli^ viz., those with 1- and those 
with 3-foliol ate leaves, but this character falls to the ground, inasmuch as 
his At. zeylaniciis var. 6 grandifolia { = Sclimidelia clicvrtacea^ Kurz in 
Jouru. As. Soc. Beng. 1874. 1S8) has sometimes 1- and 3-foliolate leaves on 
the same branch. I have not been able as yet to study this genus, but I 
have little doubt hut that Hieni’s eminently practical conclusions will not 
stand a scientific test. 


Sapindiis, Plum. 

Conspectus of syecies, 

X Leaves pubescent. Leaves unpaired-piimate. 

Ail softer parts pubescent ; leaflets in 3 — 4 pairs 'Nvith an odd one, /S', tomentosus, 

X X All parts glabrous. 

O Leaves simple. ' 

Leaves cordate at the narrowed base, the petiole very short and thick ; anthers yellow ; 

petals emarginate ; the scale double, woolly ; fruit-lobes the size of a pea, S. iJanum. 
Leaves acuminate or acute at the base, the petiole of the lower leaves long and longer ; 
anthers piuple : petals rounded at apex ; the scale very short, simple, 'woolly ; 

fruit-lobes about doubly smaller, ...... .... /S', vcrtidllaius. 

0 O Leaves 2-foliolate. 

Petiole only about 2 lin. long ; leaflets oblong, about 2 in. long, sessile ; panicles very 
slender ; fruit-lobes didymous, 1 2 lin, long, . , , , /S', 

24 
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1. S. TOMEiS'TOSUS, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Ava, Kliakbyen hiils, Mynela ( J. Anderson). 

2. S. Banxjea, Yoigt. Cat. Hort. Calc. 94 ; Hf. Ind. Fi. I. GS4, excL 

sgi\. 8, Damira^ Iloxb. FL Ind. II. 274; 

Migdioria verticUlata, LindL Boi). Neg. t. 1059, non Roxb.). 

Bab. Frequent in the tidal forests of the Andamans, also in those of 
Pegu and Tenasserim. • 

In this species abnormal leaves are often observed. of a semipinnate and 
even perfectly pinnate shape, Roxburgh’s Scytalia verticillaia is in iny 
opinion a different plant, WalliclFs Cat. 8052 D,, from HUG. and hills 
east of Sylbet, may be taken as the type of it. 

B. S. MiCEOOABPtrs, Kurz MS. 

Bab. In the adjoining Siamese province of Kanbooree (Teysman) ; 
probably also in Upper Tenasserim.- — Fr. Apr. May. 

Xerospermnm, Bl. 

1. X. XonoraiA^fUM, BL Rumpb. Ill, 100; Miq. FI Ind. Bat. 1/2. 

552. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 1006). 

Mr. Hiern confounds two generically different plants, viz., tlie true 
Malayan plant and Bajpindus glahratus^ Wall. (= Cti^yania glabrata, Kurz), 
from Syihet and the Khasi bills. 

Hephelium, L. 

Conspectus of species, 

* Tetals none. Calyx toothed. 

0 Fruits covered with soft fleshy subulate or angular-conical pricldes. 
Glabrous ; leaflets glaucous or whitish beneath; prickles of the Iruit fleshy, long, coni- 
cally angular, truncate, glabrous, 2s, Grlplthiaimm.. 

As preceding but leaflets broader ; prickles of fruit variously curved and inemved, i- — J in. 

long, ta’^TOy pubescent at there dilated bases, subulate or rarely 2-cle£t, 2\ chryseum. 
Leaflets more coriaceous, pale coloui-ed beneath or almost one-coloiircd ; fruits and 

pncldes as in preceding hut quite glabrous, ....JSf, Uppaeeum. 

0 0 Fruits tuhercled. 

Ijoaflcts very coriaceoxis, small, the net-venation quite obsolete, the nerves tbin and 
faint ; fruit-lobes ellipsoid-oblong, the size of a prune, covered with sha.r|) eoni- 

prcssed-tesselate tubercles, ...... ,2s, lit chi, 

^ ^ leteds premit. Calyx cleft to \ or to mar the hase. 

Leaflets firmly coriaceous, glaucescent beneath, in drying fuscescent, the lateral nerves 
thin and slightly prominent ; ffuit-lobes oblong, shortly miiricate, the nmrices 

about a line long, sharp, . . . . . . . . K. rnhi Ha'HH, 

Leaflets thin coriaceous, more or less glaucescent beneath, the numerous (14 — 20) lateral 
nerves strongly proaninent beneath ; ff uit-lobes ovoid-oblong, the size of a 
plum, perfectly glabrous, strongly tiibercled as in 21, Litchi^ but not tcsselute, 

, , K. hi/yoleHcmiLf 

As preceding but leaflets usually smaller ; fruit-lobes globose, tbe size of a small t:htu'ry. 
obsoletely tubercled or almost smooth, minutely tavmy voivoty all over, A", longaunm. 
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1. 2!T. GniFPiTHiAiiruM, Kiirz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 303. — - 
(Sapuulaeea, GritF. Not. Bieot. lY. 550. t. 599. fig. 1). 

Hab. Ava, Kliakliyen Iiills (Griff. J. Anderson). — Fr. Maj. 

Hieiii identifies the above species ; with iY. mutahile, BL, a species which 
is distinguished at once bj its irregularly tub ercled fruit-lobes (lienee IJImne 
formerly confounded it ^yii]x Bu;phoria Lon^fan) . llis description seems 
to have been drawn up from specimens belonging to two or three different 
species, but chiefly to JST. ehyseum, BL (Maingay No. 419, Griff. 997/1), 

. 2. N. LAPPACBUM, Linn. Mant. I. 125 ; Hf. Ind. Fi. 1. 087. — 

taJia Bampotfkmj 'Roxh. Ind. 11, 271). 

Hab. IIpper-Tenasserim (Brandis), — cultivated ? 

3. N. LriCHi, Camb. in Mem. Mus. Par. XYIIL SO ; Wight Icon, 
t. 43 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 6S7. — {Scytalia Litclii^ Iloxb. FI. Ind. II. 200). 

Hab, Chittagong, cultivated.- — FI. Febr. to Marcli ; Fr. Apr. to June. 

4. N. EUBESGJENS, Hiern in Hf. Ind. FL I. 688. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Wall.) Hiern. 

5. N. iiYPOLEUCiiM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 50 and 
1874. 183, sub No. 10. 

Hab, Bare in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Tomah, but frequent in those of Martaban, up to 1000 ft. elevation ; also 
cultivated. — FL Jan. ; Fr. Apr. 

iY. B . — This species occurs also in Hindostan (Wight 540), Concan 
(Stocks, &c.), and wild in the sholas of the Pulney hills. 

6. N. Lo^vga^sT, Camh. in Mem. Mus. Par. XYIII. 30 ; Hf* Ind. FL 
I. 689 . — (Bcytalia Loncjmi, Eoxb. FL Ind. II, 170 ; Btiy>horia Longana^ 
Lamk. Diet. III. 574 ^Bot. Mag. t. 4096 j Bot. Neg. t. 1729 ,• Bedd. FL 
Sylv. Madr. t. 156?) 

IIab. Bare in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yoinahj also cultivated. — FL March; Fr, May to June. 

Pometia, Forst. 

1, P, TOMENTOSA. Btli. and Hf. Gen. pi. ; Hf. Ind. FL I. GDI 
pp . — {Irina tomenfosa, BL Bydr. 236; Miq. FI. Ind. Bab. 1/2.558; 
Bccremanllius ecoimhis^ Thw. in Hook. Kew Journ. YII. 272. t. 9 ; P. 
eijcimia, Bedd. FL Sylv. Madr. t. 157). 

Hab. Common in the tropical forests of the liudauians. — Fr, May, 
June. - 

Distinguishable at once from B.^innata^ Forst., by its small and very 
differently shaped fruits. 

Paranephelium, Miq. 

1. P. XESTOPHYLLUM, Miq. Suppl. FL Sumatr. 509 . — {Mildea ooeslo- 
pliylla^ Miq. Ami. Mus. Lugd. Bat. III. 88). 
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Hab, TenasserxEo, MoBlniein District (F alconer). 

In HBC. are some leaves from tbe Klmkhyen-liills wliicli apparently re- 
present a second Burmese species of this genus, if they should not he identi- 
cal with Hieni’s Bcgjghopetalimi^ the deseriptioii of wliich is too imperfect 
to en able one to recognize from it the plant intended. They have the 3 
end-leafiets similaily ternate and in texture and nervature are almost the 
same as the above. 

Seyphopetalnm, Hiern. 

1. S. BAMiFBOEtJM, Hiei’ii ill Hf. Ind. FI. I. 676. 

Hab. Ava, hill- forests of Hooldioom valley (Griff) teste Hiern. 

I have not seen this plant, arid place it near Karaneglielmm simply by 
guess. The petals are differently described and the style is said to be 
obsolete, — characters which would keep it distinct from Miquei’s genus. 

Cupania, Plnm. 

Conspectus of sgecles* 

Bulg, I, jEu^Cupania. Capsiiles clmate-pgriformf more or less conspicu^ 
ouslif Z-lohed or angular ^ coriaeeous , 

* l^etah premit^ fnmishecl w^^^ 

X Lcsaves and ijamcles glabrous. 

Leaflets opaque, glaucesecut beneath, the nerves tliin ; rachis narrowly winged upwards, 

,>C. GriJltMana. 

Leaflets glossy, one-coloured, strongly nerved and net- veined ; rachis terete, G. glahrat(u 
X X Leaflets beneath and panicle shortly tawny pubescent. 

Leaflets chartaeeous, fuscescent in diying-, oj^aque, ...... Cfmcidula* 

^ Fetids none or mimite^ without 

Ket-venati on iiiinute and obsolete 5 filaments glabrous ; leaflets in 2 pairs, (7. Icssertuma^ 
Hot-venation strong and prominent on both sides ; filaments exserted, pubescent ; leaflets 

not fuscescent, C. Sumatrana, 

Het- venation thin hut prominent; filaments short, pubescent; leaflets fuscescent, 

. . a miferU 

Eiibg, II, Argfera, Bl. Capsule nearly to the lase divided into 2 divergent 
lobes, coriaceous. 

Leaflets chaitaceous, reddish fuscous beneath, glabrous ; panicles tawny pulierulous, 

, . 0. aclenoplujlht, 

1. C. GRiFriTHiAisrA, Kurz {0, pleuropteris, Hiern in Hf. Ind. Fi. I. 
677, non Bh). 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 983). 

What Mr. Hiern describes as G, pallidula (Main gay 442 ; Griff. 982) 
h C, pleii7'opt€ris,'Bl, 

2. C. glabrata, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 1872.803. (Saprn^ 
dus glah'atus, Wall, Cat, S09o). 

Hab. Katber frequent in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes 
of the Pegu Yomah and also in Martaban.— FL Apr. May. 
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I do not know what Hiem describes under the above name, but general- 
ly, I think, he has mj plant under view. Sajpmclus s^iicanosas, Itoxlj. is 
Ctqyania re^ularkyl^l,, d-iEeving from ih (Ba^indacea 4. Java, Horsfiuld 
Coll, is the typical form) in having the petiolules not iuerassate. 

3. C. rusciDXJi/A, Kurz ill Journ. As. Soc. I3eng. 1S72. 302 ; Hf. 
Ind. ^F1.;I. 677. . 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. 993). 

4. C. Lesseetiaka, Camb. Mem. Mus. Par. XYIII. 46. t. 8 . ; Hf. 
;lnd. PL I. 678, 

11 AB. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; Tenasserim, 
Mergui. — FI. May, June. 

5. C. SUMATRAA-A, Miq. FL Iiid. Bat. T/2. 609 ; Hf. Inch FI. 1. 678. 
Hab. Bare in the tropical forests of the Central PegulTomah ; appar- 
ently frequent in Tenasserim from Moiilmein down to Mergui. — Fr. Apr. 
May. 

6. C. Heleeri, Hiern in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 679. 

Hah. Tenasserim or Andamans (Helf.) fes^e Hiern. 

Hot known to me, unless Ho. 982/1 of Heifer’s collection be meant. 

7. C. ADEHOPHTLLA, Piaiicli. in Hf. Tiid. FI. I. 677. 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmein to Mergui. 

Cardiospermum, L. 

Consjoectus of species. 

Slightly pubescent or glabrous ; leaflets often, acuminate produced ; flowers 1 — 1-J lin., 

, .0. Kalhaeahum, 

Softly pubescent ; leaflets usually short and broad ; flowers 2 — 3 iiii., 0. canesems, 

1. C. TIalicacabhm, L. sp. pi, 925 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 292 ; Wight 
Icon. t. 508 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1049 ; Griff. Dicot. 546. t. 599 ; Hf. Ind. FL 

I. 670. 

Hab. Hot unfrequent in waste places, along river banks, &c., of the 
plains, all over Burma. — FL and Fr. H. and li. S. 

2. C. OANESCEHS, Wall. PL As. rar. I. 14. t. 14 ; Wight Icon. t. 
74 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 670. 

Hab. Ava, apparently common. — FL Fr. oo. 

Harpullia, Boxh. 

1. H. CTJPAHIOIDES, Eoxb. FL Ind. I. 645 ; Hf. Ind. FI, I, 691 
{Btrepiosfigma mridiflorimi, Thw. in Hook. Jouni. Bot. YI. 29vS. t. 9. A ; 

II, imhricata^ Tliw. Enum. CeyL PL 56 ; Bedd. FL Sylv. Madr, t. 158). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; Chittagong. 
FL June. 
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JSscultLS, L. 

1, A. Assamtca, Griff. Ndt. Dicot. 541, — {Hipiiocasfaiiedd sp., Griff. 
I. c. ; A. Fwnduana, Wall. Cat. HB9, nomen nudum ; Ilf. Iiid. FI. I. 675). 
Hab. Damp lull-forests of Dpper Tenasserim. — Fi. Ax>r, 

Zollingeria, Enrz. 

1. Z. MACEOCAEPA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soe. Beng. 1872. 303; Hf. 
Ind.FL 1.692. 

Hab. Not unfreqiient in tlie dry forests of tlie Fronie District, along 
the spurs of the Yomah.— FI. prohahl}’^ close of R. S. ; Fr. March. 

The genus is named in honour of the late H. Zollinger, the author of 
so many valuable botanical papers, which, owing to their being written in 
the Dutch language, remain almost unknown to the majority of botanists. 

[To he continued.] 
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XY. — Eeptilia Ampliibia the late Be. Stoliczka 

in Kashmir^ Laddie, JEastem Turkestan, mtd TFuklidn, toUIi desorij)tioiis 

of new Bi)ecies. — AY, T. BLA^rroBD, Jl 12. B., M Z, B, 

(deceived Oct. 30tiij — ^Bead Xoy. 4, 1875.) 

The following list of the Eeptilia and Aiiapbibia .in Br. Stoliozka’s 
collections is similar to tliat of tbe Mammalia alreaclj^ printed in this Jour™ 
nal (ante, p. 101), and is similar! j published in anticipation of full accountSj 
which cannot be issued until the accompanying illustrations are ready^ It 
is proposed to ligure all new species. 

The country traversed by Sir B. Forsyth’s mission, to which Di\ 
Stoliezka was at cached as naturalist, may he considered as consisting of the 
following zoological subdivisions : — hills between the Panjab and Kashmir, 
the Kashmir valley, Ladak (the upper Indus valley, extending to the 
Karakoram), the Kuenluen range south of Y^arkand, Eastern Turkestan 
(comprising the plains around Yarkand and Kashghar), Sarikol (the hilly 
country between the Turkestan plains and the Pamir and Y^akhan). 

The collections would, doubtless, have been much larger had not a great 
portion of the country been traversed in the depth of winter, when the 
ground was covered with snow, and no reptiles could he seen. None were 
consequently obtained on the southern slopes of the Thian Shan mountains 
nor on the Pamir. 

The only orders of Ilejrtilia represented are those of lizards and snakes. 
No tortoi>ses were met with. 

EEPTILIA. 

LACEETILIA. 

1. Stellio HimaI/Ataxus. — L adak. 

2. S. TUBEBCULATUS. — Hills_ between the Panjah and Kashmir. 

3. S. Agbobexsis. — J hilam valley, Kaslimii*. 

4. S. StoliczivANUs, sp, nov. 

5. squainis dorsalihas mediis majorihns, hand in Vmeas regnJares ord^ 
inatis, obtuse carinatis, laieralihus mmorlhu^', acute carlnatis, 2,>ostiGe suhes^ 
QuaUbus ; nonmolUs mucronatis circum tgmjgmmm, et in fasciculos ad latera 
colli et sujpra Immeros disgositis ; caudalihus carinatis, mucronatis verticiL 
latis, dorsales vix magnitudine eoecedentihus ; strmnineus, capite dorsogue 
poster lore 7iigrogmnciaLk, dorso anteriore nigro, stra^nmeo transversim 
fasciato. 
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W, T* Bianford — On fJie Beptilia ani 
Ral), — Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

The distribution of the scales on the back is somewhat as in S. Ccmca- 
$icus, blit that appears to be a stouter form with fir more enlarged scales on 
the sides, larger tail scales, and a patch of thickened scales in the middle of 
the abdomen which is wanting in the form now described. The present 
species may be near S» Amlensis (Agmm Amlensis, Licht. in Eversmann’s 
' Eeise naeh Bucliara’, p. 144), the only other steppe form known, but that 
species is described as being very diiferently coloured, as having the toes 
fringed, and the dorsal scales strongly keeled and pointed. 

5. ’ PHEY^rocEPnALUS Theobalbi. 

P. TleohaUi, Blytk, 1. A. S. B., 1863, XXNII, p. 90. 

P. caudh'olviilmy Gunther, Bept. Brit. Ind, p. 161, nco Pallas. 

P. SioUczlcaij Steindacliner, Hovara-Expedition, Eeptilien, p. 23, PL I, Pig. 6, 7. 

P. cmidivolviilm and P. Anderson, P, Z. S., 1872, pp. 387, 390. 

Rob, Ladak ; Kuenluen ; Eastern Turkestan ; Sarikol. 

After going through the various descriptions of Lacerta caudlwlvida 
by Pallas, Eversmann, and Eichwald, and comparing their figures witli the 
Tibetan species, I am satisfied that the form originally described by Pallas 
is different, and that it is probably one of the smooth species like P. macula- 
tus and P. axillaris^ both of which have a habit of coiling their tails, whilst 
P. Theohaldi has never been observed to do so. The markings on the tail 
in all Riry)ioGephaUMQ very constant and those of the true P. caudivolvutus 
are different from those of *P. Theohaldi. It is impossible to enter at length 
into this subject here, but in the full account of the species I shall give my 
reasons in full for changing the name.'^ 

Although the form called by Dr. Anderson P. RorsytJd appears distinct 
at first and is, as a rule, differently coloured on the body, I can find no con- 
stant distinction from P. Theohaldi, 

6. P. AXILLABIS, Sp. nOV. 

P. majo}% Imvis, caiula elongata^ f ade anteriore in adulto vix femur 
aitingente^ sguamis omnibus Immhmy caudm agicem versus exceptis ; supra 
grimes j maeuld rubra utringue post axUlam notatus^membris caudagiie f as- 
ciis fuscis transversis signatisfiac ad medium fusco-anmdatd^ niinguam ad 
apicem nigra, subtus alhidus* Long, tola poll, 5 — ^,caudm f lotius longd 
fudinis siebaeqieante, 

^ I should, however, mention that I think there is reason to doubt whether the 
specimens assigned to P. eaudivolvuhis in the Berlin jB’useum are rightly named. It 
was upon Br, Peters’s comparison of Tibetan specimens with the former that Dr. Giin- 
ther based his identification. At all events, the characters of a specimon from the 
Berlin JMuseum described by Bumerii and Bibron differ Aom the original description 
given by Pallas, 
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Hah, — Eastern Turkestdn, in the plains. 

A la,rge, rather long-tailed species, with the same structure as P. macu- 
latus and the same habit of coiling its tail. It is distinguished, when adult, 
its limbs being shorter and the toes less fringed, and bj colouration. 
P. axillaris has a red spot behind each shoulder so as to be partly concealed 
by the fore limb when laid back and it never has the tip of the tail black 
whilst P. always has. 

7. Tebatoscikcus ICiYSEELiDS'On. — Eastern Turkestan. 

8. GYMFOi)Aca?YLtJS Syoliczm. 

YarJcandensis^ Anderson. P. Z. S., 1872, p. 381. 

-Ladak., 

Prom an examination of Dr. Anderson’s type specimen, I have ascer- 
tained that it is identical with the species previoiisl}^ described and hgured 
by Steiiidaehner (Kept. Nov. Exp. p. 15, PL II, fig. 2). I also think that 
Dr. Anderson must have been misinformed as to the original locality of the 
specimen he described, for tbe species abounds iu Ladak, whilst it is replaced 
by other forms of the genus at Yarkand. 

9. G. ELOMATTJS, Sp. nOV. 

G. eloiigatus^ corpore gracili, caiidd atfemiatd, menibris exilibus, dorso 
iuhercuUs majorihus latis confertis ornatOy inter tnberculas sguamis rotundis 
parvulis induto^ eaicdd siihtus scuiis majorihns instrmtd, tierficillatd serie 
ultima verticilU cujusgiie eos sguamis majorihus earinatis sup erne et ad 
latera omnino compositd^ poris prmanalibus ad 5 ; griseus transverse fusco 
fasciatus, long, poll, caudos 

Hah. — Yangihissar, Eastern Turkestan. 

A peculiarly elongate form of the group of G, Oaspim, distinguished 
from that and all allied species by its slenderness and hy the peculiarity of 
the tail having no spiuose tubercles, but only the last row of scales in 
eacli ring enlarged and carinate without any intervening small scales. 

10. G. MiCEOTis, sp. nov. 

G. parum rohustus, capite hrem^ depresso, meaiit auditorio minima ; 
caiidd attenuatd^ Icevi^ hand verticillaM^ mcmhrls hrevi use alls ; dorso granw- 
lato, tiihercnlis su^hearinatis ornato ; areneirim^ fusco minute pmictaim^ 
mhtus alhescens. Long, iota ^.2 poll., caudae 1.8. 

Hob , — Eastern Turkestan. 

A small sandy coloured species with a smooth tail and the hack 
tuberculated. It is remarkable for its very small ear-orifice. It appears to 
be a house-gecko and was found about old walls. It is probably allied to 
the species described by Pallas under the name of Lacerta pipiens^ but that 
25 
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is said by ifcs describer to have all the back scales granular, and to be 
marked with angulate cross bands. 

11. ErEMIAS YARKANBEIfSIS, Sp. IIOV. 

JS, Gceridco-oeellata^ Anderson, P. Z. S,, 1872, p. 373, nec Dum. et Bib. 

E. gracilis^ supra grisea vel olivacea^ nigro-maculata, ocellis aVndis 
nigro mar(jinatis utrinqiie ad dorsum in seriem longitudhialem dispositis ; 
suMus alhida; scutis nasalihiis kaud ttmidis, prcdfrontali tmico, a o'ostrali 
stiprcinasalihm afgue a vertioali postfrontalihus longe disjuncto ; mfra-or- 
Ijitali ad lalrnmi pertinenie ; dentihus palatalihm nulUs ; scutis venfralibiis 
in series longitudmales (potius ohlicjuas) 14 — 16, et in transversas ad 30 
disjyosilis ; poru femoralihus utringue 9 — 14, sguamls infradigitalihics vkv 
carinatis. Long, Q poll. ^ caudce 3.7* 

Ilah, — Eastern. Turkestan. 

This species was referred hy Dr. Anderson to JU. ccendeo-oeellata of 
Dumeril and Bibron, but it appears to me to differ in having the nasal 
shields not swollen, the dorsal scales closer together, almost without inter- 
vening granules, and, I think, in being more slender. JS. coeruleo-ocellata 
has the tail scales keeled ; as a rule they are smooth in the basal portion 
in L. Yarlcmidensis but the character is not constant. This species appears 
more closely allied to JS. multiocellata Gunther and may perhaps be 
identical, but that form is described as having an azygos shield between 
the postfrontals, an enlarged shield in the middle of the collar, and 18 rows 
of scales across the belly. I scarcely think, too, that Dr. Giinther would 
have omitted to mention the absence of tumidity in the nasal shields which 
distinguishes L. YarJeandensis from other forms of the genus. 

ll^ij. E. Yarkais'beis'sis, var. saturata. 

E. Yarkanclensis magis infusoata^ scuio infra-orhitali diviso, parte supe- 
riori a lalro dkareto, 

Sal) — Yalleys of the Kuenluen range, south of Yarkand. 

This differs from the type in having the infra-orbital shield divided, and 
in darker colour. Neither character, however, is quite constant, and there 
is one dark specimen with the infra-orbital undivided. 

12. Ehemias yeemiculata, sp. nov. 

E. supra grisea, nigro-vermiculata, suUm alhida, elongata, gracilis ; 
dorso granulosa, sculls nasalibus tuinidis^prcBfrontali unico a rostrali supra- 
nasalilus atgue a verticali postfrontalihus longe disjuncto; supra-orhitaVibm 
convexis, omnino sguamis minmis rotundis circunulatis ; infra-orhitali late 
ad lahrum pertinente, dentihus palatal thus nullis ; scutis wntralihus in series 
16—20 longitudinales {potms oUiguas), atgue 36—41 transversios dkposi- 
tis; poris femoralihus utringue 19—23 ; sguamis infradig Ualihus vix cark 
natis. Long, 7*4 poll.^ caudee 5T. 
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Wdb , — Eastern Turkestan. 

Allied to the last, but more slender wiM^ a longer tail and longer limbs. 
It has more numerous ventral scales and femoral pores, swollen nasal shields j 
the supraorbital disk surrounded bj granules, and different colouration. 

13, Eu]n:ECES TJsmoLATiJS. — -Between Mari in the Panjab and Kasli- 

,mir.; 

A single specimen 13 inches long, stouter than tlie type, and with 23 
rows of scales round the body. 

14 Moooa liiMALAYAiirA.— Mali, Panjab j Kashmir. 

15. M. SroLiczKAi ( P = M, Laclacensis). 

Bupnim StoliGzTcai and JS*. KargilmsiSf Steindackner, Koyara Expedition, Eeptilian, 
pp. 45, 46. 

Mmieces Zadacensis, Anderson, P. Z. S., 1872, p. 375. 

Ladak. 

I am unable to identify this species satisfactorily with Eimeces Lacia’* 
cennSy Gunther, because in not one out of the twenty-four specimens col- 
lected does the forefoot reach the end of the snout. Anderson also noticed 
tliis Still I think it probable that the two are identical. U, Kargilemis 
was chiefly distinguished by Steindachner because of its having 4 instead of 
5 supralabials before the infraorbital. In some specimens collected there 
are 4 on one side and 5 on the other. 

OPmDIA. 

16. Typhlops POEBECTUS P—Jhilam valley between Mari and Kash- 
mir. 

This appears stouter than the type and may be distinct. Only a single 
specimen was obtained. 

17. CoiiiPSOSO^iA HoDG^soNi.-^Kaslimir. 

18. Ptyas mucosus. — K ashmir. 

19. Zahe]J7is Bavergiieei. 

Men, Cat. Rais. p. 69,(1832). 

Zamenis Gilntlier, Cat. Col. Snakes, Brit. Mus., p, 104 (1858). 

Z, Zttvergieri and Z. FedtsehenZoi, Straucli, Schlangen des Rnssisclien Reiclis, Mem. 
Acad. Sci. St. Pot. XXI, Xo. 4, p. 127 (1873). 

Hah . — Eastern Turkestan. 

The colouration of the three specimens obtained is that of the variety 
called by Strauch Z, FedtsclienJcoi^ in which the tail is spotted instead of 
being striped. In describing the specimens found in Persia, I have shewn 
that the two forms pass into each other. 

The locality of B. Ladaeensis, Giinth. Eept. Brit. Ind. p. 88, rests upon the 
authority of the Messrs, Schlagintweit, and consequently no reliance can he placed 
upon its accmaoy. 
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20. Tkopibokotus htjopits. — E astern Turkestan, 

21. T. PLATYCEPS. — Mari and Kaslimir. 

22. TAPnEOMETOPXJM LijfEOLATUM.— Eastern Turkestan, 

23. Yipeea optixsa. . 

TX. Martin, P. Z. S., 1838, p. 82. 

F. oUiisa^ Dmg’ubsky, Straucii Mem, Acad. St. Pet. XXI, Ho. 4, p. 221. 

21i. Halts Himalatanfs. — M ari and Kashmir, 

AMPHIBIA, 

BATEAQHIA. 

1. Bana cyahophlyotis. — B etween Mari and Kashmir. 

2. Diplopelma caexaticfh. — T inali between Mari and Kashmir, 
8, Bfeo yiribes.— K ashmir ; Eastern Turkestan ; Wakhan. 

4i, B. CALAMiTA P—Kashmir. 



XVI. — Notes on a few new Oalcs from India , — By S. Kfez. 

(With Plate XI Y.) 

(Eeceived Sept. 30th ; — Bead Hov. 4tli, 1875.) 

Some time ago I received, through the kindness of Capt. J. Waterhouse, 
two acorns collected by Capt. W. G. Hughes, Deputy Commissioner of 
the liill-dislricts of Arraean. They \vere obtained in the hills of Arracan 
at some 5000 or 6000 ft. elevation and proved interesting, the one as being 
a full-grown acorn of Qmrciis . mesjnlifolia^ a species previously known 
only from Ava and Prome and which I have hitherto considered (see 
Elora, 1872, p. 398) to be only a variety of Q. semiserrafa, hut which I must 
now acknowledge as an entirely distinct species ; the other as being 
a young specimen of a new species of which a full-grown cluster of 
acorns from Assam exists in the Calcutta Herbarium. I have in vain 
tried to obtain either flowers or leaves of this species from the Khasya Hills, 
and, consequently, am compelled to name and describe it solely from 
the fruit, I have to do the same in the case of to Q. olla^ another new 
species from Assam. The figures, however, will, I hope, assist in their future 
identification. I take this opportunity of giving descriptions of a few 
otlier new species collected by myself and others in the Sikkim Himalaya 
and Burma. 

1. Qfeecus xylocaepus, nov. sp., PL XIY, Digs, 5—8. 

Eruetus per 2—3 in massam irregulariter ohovoideam 1 — 2 poll, in dia- 
rnetro connati ; nuces apiee tantum liberm, depresso-globosee, Imves j cupuljB 
dum immaturse nuces omniuo includentes demum circulariter apertm et nucis 
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apieem exponeixtes, grosse et irregulariter lignoso-mnricatae, glabras, tubor- 
culis (resp. sqiiamis) brevi-conicis obtusiusculis lineam circiter longis mar- 
srinem versus minoiibus et obsoletis obsolete-multiseriatim obteetm* 

o 

Has. — Arracau Yomali, east of Akjab, at 4000 to 5000 feet elevation ; 
Assam. (Hughes). 

2. Quercus olla, nov. sp., Plate XIY, Fig. 9. 

. Kami adulti leeves, iiigri ; spiea fructifera e. 4 pollicaris, robiista ; 
cnpulse libera) cum 1—2 parvis abortivis basi adnatis, subturbinatin, poll, 
in diametro et circiter i poll, altse, crassissimm, fulvelio-tomeiitelku, 
squamis numerosissimis latissimis atque breviter et abrupte acuminatis mul- 
tiseriatis obductse j glans depresso-globosa e cupula, vix exserta, Itevis, nitens, 
subcapitato-mucronata. 

Hab.— A ssam (Jenkins). 

3. Quercijs pachyphtlla, nov. sp., Plate XIY, Figs. 1 — 4. 

Arbor 50 — OO-pedalis, glabra, ramulis nigris, gemmis glabris ; folia 
oblongo-lanceolata, petiolo crasso 2 — 3 lin. longo suifulta, longe et magis 
minusve abrupte acuminata, basi insequali acuta, crasse coriacea, 8 — 5 
poll, loiiga, costa nervisque circiter 8 utrinque supra impressis subtusque 
crasse prominentibus percursa ; spic^e feminese crassce, pruinosse, 3 — 4 poll, 
longge ; flores feminei 2 — 4- (vulgo 8-) ni ; perigonium brunneo-squamatum 
villosulum ; stigmata 8, raro 4, crasse linearia, lin. fere longa, erecto-paten- 
tia ; pedun cuius fructigerus crassus, 2 — *4 poll, longus ; cupula) maturse 
1-1-1 poll, in diametro, crasse eoinacei^, cinereo- v. siibgilvo-tomentellee, 
squamis lato-ovato-trigonis acutis crassis in series circiter 9 — 12 indistinete 
annulatim dispositis, vulgo per 2— 8 et plures in massam magis minusve eon- 
fiuentes ; glans pollicem circiter lata, depressiuseule hemispberiea, bene 
evoliita e cupula fere semiexserta, glabra, nitida, in glomeribus nondum evo- 
lutis minus exserta. 

Hab. — Frequent in the bill-forests of the Tongloo and Phalloot 
mountains at 7 — 8000 ft. elevation (eollected also by G-. Mann, S. Gamble, 
etc.) 

This species as well as the two foregoing all belong in tlie vicinity of 
Qiwrciis sjjlcata. Q. achy ph^lla very much resembles Q. syimmata, Eoxb., 
a species wliicli in my opinion is incorrectly referred as a synonym to 
Q, s^ncata. 

4. QuEECtrs Falconeri, nov. sp. 

Arbor glabra ; folia iis Goniothalami sesyuipedalis simillima, eloiigato- 
oblonga, 1| — -1 ped. longa,basi acuta, petiolo crasso glabro 3 — 1< lineali suifut- 
ta, breviter acuminata v. apiculata, tenuiter coriacea, utrinque lueida, glabra, 
nervis numerosis (circiter 20 utrinque) supra impressis, subtus prominentibus, 
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reticulatione satis obsoleta ; spicj© fmetigera3 1-| ped. circiter loiigse, tomeu- 
telliB, glaiides obovoideo-globosse, pollicem fere lat83, beves, styloso-apicula- 
tse, pallicle brunnege et nitidae, exsertse ; cupulge concavo-explanatae, margiui- 
bus plus minusve revolutis, crasse coriaceae, extus ferrugiiieo-velutinoo, iatiis 
canescenti-sericeoe, liberee v. rariiis basi tantiiin coniiatss, sc{uamis numerosis 
triaugulaiibus parvis appressis obductse. 

Hab. — U pper Assam (Falconer). Yerj nearly allied to Q, Amherst iana, 
Wall. 

5. Castahea diteesteolia, nov. sp. 

Arbor 40 — 60-pedalis, novelHs fulvo-pubescentibiis ; folia valde variabi* 
lia^ novella cbartacea, ovato-oblonga adovata, 7 — 9 poll, longa et 4 — 4-J- poll, 
lata, petiolo semipollicari pubescenti suffLilta, in iiervis utrinque parum 
pubescentia, nervis reticulatione laxa erassa et eonspiena ; adulta miilto 
minora, coriaeea, elliptico-oblonga, breviter et obtuse acuminata, 4-J — 6 poll, 
longa, utrinque pagina v. petiolo et in nervis utrinque puberula et glabres- 
centia, squamis minutis argenteis destituta ; paniculDO magnse et robustm, 
apicibus ramuloruni congregate dense fulvo v. einereo-tomentosae ; fruetiis 
iuvoluerum 1|" poll, fere in diametro, spinis obtectiim ; spinas simplices, 
strictae, pubescentes, circa 4 lin. longae. 

Hab. — C ommon in the drier bill forests of Martaban, at 3,500 — 5000 ft. 
elevation. 

I describe this species as a Casfanea connecting Qastanopsis (including 
LUliOcarpus) with Gastanea, This, of course, is quite a practical division 
for the differences between all these genera are simply artificial ones. 

ExPBAis'ATioijr OP Plate XIY. 

P'igs. 1 — 4. Qiiemis pachjphylla^ Kurz. Tig. 1, fruiting spike ; fig. 2, Icaf- 
1)11X11011 ; fig. 3, female iiifloresccnco ; fig. 4, female flowers, somewhat magnified. 

Tigs. 5 — 8. Qiierms xyloearpa, Kurz. Tigs. 5 and 0, ripe fruit clusters, from 
ahove and from below ; fig. 7, unripe, ditto, from AiTacan ; fig. 8, scales, somewhat 
magnified. 

Tig. 9. Qiiercus olla^ Kurz. Acorns, from the side and from ahove ; natiual size. 



XYII . — On a new Species of Tupistra/’ro??^ Tenasserim, — jBij S. Ivuez, 
(Received Sei)t. 30th; — Read Xov. 4th, 1875.) 

From amongst the many fine plants which I owe to the late Dr. F. 
Stoliezka I have selected for description this new species of Tiopktra^ a genus 
that has hitherto been supposed to he monotypic. The present species is 
remarkable for its stiff robust erect spikes, those of T. mitajis being short, 
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comparatively slender, and so mucli decurved tliat the fruits when ripe are 
usually buried in the mould of the dark forests in Avhieh the plant grows. 

Baker, in his Eevision of Asi^aragem (Journ. Linn. See., XIV. 581), 
adds a doubtful species (H Bingagiifiana^ 'Wall.) to the genus. Of this I 
have seen only a very had specimen without fruit or flower, but to me it 
appears a Ilggoxidea or more likely a species of Aposfasia, The same author 
makes Miq., a (from which the fleshy scanty albumen 

•would alone remove it), having evidently overlooked a little note of mine 
on this genus in the Flora, 1873, p. 224, w’'here I have identified tlie plant 

Busim antlielmintk^^ of Blume. In this note I have inadvertedly 
overlooked Miqf Suppl. FL Sum 598, which should be 

added as a synonym to Kassintu^ Kiirz. 

Tupistea Stoliczkaka, nov. sp. 

Herba perennis 3 — di-pedalis, glabra; folia iis P. similia sed 

multo majora et latiora, lanceolata, utrinque acuminata, in petiolum 1 — If 
pedalem eomplicatum membranaceo-marginatum decurrentia, 2f — 3 ped, 
ionga, 4-— 5 poll, lata, ehartacea ; spiem radicales, eirc. 1 ped. altoe, vstrietce 
erectse, robustse, pedunculo c, 4 pollicari suffultae, glabrae ; flores sessiles, 
mediocres, poll, in diametro, bractea latissima cucullatd. obtusa infracts 
sustenti; corolla 6-loba, tubus urceolato-campanulatus, limbi laeiiiiee lineari- 
lanceolatee c. 3 lin. longue, obtusiusculee, basi ad faueem antheram sessilem 
oblongam utrinque truncatam 2-locularem gerentes ; ovarium ovoideum, 
S-loculare ; stylus sulcatus, crassus, circ. 1 lin. longus ; stigma magnum, 
convexO'peltatum, lobatum, scabrum ; baccae valde immaturae ovoideo-glo- 
bosse, cerasi magnitudinis. 

Has, — Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Dr. F. Stoliezka). 



XVIII. — Pescrigtions ofneto Indian Plants. — JBg S. Ktjez. 

(With Plate XV.) 

(Eeceived Sept. 30th ; — Bead Xov. 4th, 1875.) 

1, ZAOTHOXTLOlSr ANDAAIAKICtrM:, llOV. Sp. 

Frutex semiscandens, aeuleis sparsis subcurvis brevibus armatus, novel- 
lis parce pubescentibus ; folia imparipinnata, 2 — 4 poll, longa, petiole inerrni 
anguste alato ; foliola 3 — 4-juga cum impari, subsessilia, ineequali-rhomboi- 
dea (terminali cimeato-obovato), -I — 1 poll, longa, obtusa, membranacea, 
inargine exterior! salvo apicem versus Integra, secus interiorom gross© ere- 
nata, subtus in costa parce pubescentia ; csetera iguota. — Andamans. 

2, Aolaia paeiculata, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, sempervirens, novellLs dense fulvo- v. cupreo-Iepidoto- 
puberulis mox glabreseentibus ; folia impari-pinnata, glabra, rhaehi terete 
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cupreo-lepidotula glabreseente ; foliola vulgo 2-juga cum imparl, suboppo- 
sita, ovata ad oTato-oblonga, petiolulo ferrugineo-lepidoto 2 — 2 1 lineali suf- 
iulta, -^—9 poll, longa, coriacea, glabra, opaca, foliolis summis teniatis v. 
pimiato-remotis ,* flores mimiti, pedicellis graeilibiis brevibus ferrugineo- 
lepklotis, in paniculas amplas ferrugineo lepidoto'-tomentosas axillares folio- 
rum loiigitudine v. paullo breviores dispositi ; calyx ferrugineo-lepidotus, 
lobis latis obtusis ; petala semilineam longa, libera ; aiithenn 5 ; baecj© 
ignotae . — legu ; Tenasserim, 

3, Amooea lactescefs, nov. sp. 

Arbor sempervirens, usque 40-pedalis, novellis pallide lepidotis, siieco 
lacteo scatens ; folia impari-pinnata, rhaclii terete, lepidotula, mox glabre- 
scentia ; foliola 3 — 2-juga cum impari, alterna, oblonga ad ia-nceolatO''oblonga, 
petiolulis 2 — 3 lin. longis suffulta, basi aeutd obliqua, acuminata, cbartacea, 
viridia, glabra, 3 — 5 poll, longa, nervis venisque supra bene conspicuis ; flores 
majusculi, pedicellis curvis argenteo-lepidotis 1 — 1-J- lin. longis sulfulti, pani- 
culam axillarern petiolo breviorem laxam sessilem gracilem parce ramosam 
dense lepidotam elfor mantes ; calyx dense lepidotus ; petaiaS, lineam cireiter 
longa Y. paullo longiora, coiicaYO-rotundata, glabra ; anther© 0 ; fructus 
obovoideo-globosi, juniores furfuraceo-lepidoti, cerasi magnitudine. — JZhr- 
tdban. 

df. A3IOORA DYSOXTLOIDES, BOY. Sp. 

Arbor sempervirens, mediocris, novellis cinereo-lepidotis ; folia impari- 
pinnata, pedeni cireiter longa, i*achi petiolo et costa subtus dense canescenti- 
lepidotis j foliola 3-juga cum impari, alterna, oblonga, basi oblique acuta, 
petiolulis 2 — 3 lin. longis lepidotis suffulta, siibabrupte et obtusiuscule 
acuminata, tenuiter coriacea, nigrescentia, opaca, subtus sparse et minute 
argenteo-lepidota ; flores parvi, pedicellis brevibus crassis lepidotis suffulta, 
in paniculam axillarem parvam petiolo multo breviorem dense canescenti- 
V. gilvo-lepidotam sessilem disgesti; calyx brevis, dense lepidotus, 5- 
dentatus ; petala 5, lineam vix longa, obovato-oblonga, glabra ; tubus 
stamineus glaber ; antheroe 10 ; ovarium ovoideum, pallide hirsutum j stigma 
sessile, magnum, glabrum. — MaHalan, 

5 . Walsitea oxtcarpa, noY. sp. 

Arbor, gemmis fulvescenti-puberulis ; folia impari-piniiata, petiolo 
rachique sparse lentieellatis glabris gracilibus ; foliola bijuga cum impari, 
petiolulis I- — i pollicaribus gracilibus suffulta, lanceolata ad oblongo-laneeo- 
iata, 3 — 4iz} poll, longa, tenuiter cbartacea, longiuscule acuminata, subtus 
glaucescentia retieulatione tenuissima et inconspicua porcursa ; panieulm 
fructigeree gracillim© et longe pedunculat©, parce ramos©, glabra^, foliis 
breviores; bacc© immature ovato-oblong©, acumiuatm, i poll, long©, 
cinereo-velutinsG, — Andamans, 
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DaphkiphxIiIOPSIS, nov. gen. Olacineanm, 

PL XY, Figs. 1--7. 

Calyx 5-lobnIatus, accrescens. Petala 5, rare 6 — 7, cum ovario conn a- 
ta, libera. Stamina perfeeta 10, iiTegulariter v. alternatim longiora. Ovari- 
um inferum, pediceiliforme, disco epigyno majusculo annulari coronatum ; 
stylus perbrevis, simplex. Fmctus cum calyce aucto connatus, disco epi- 
gyno et caiyeis lobulis coronatus. — Arbor magna, foliis simplieibus integris. 
Flores parvi, sessiles, in capitula pedunculata axillaria eongesti. 

6. B. CAPITATA, {Ilecs dapTine^hylloides^ Kurz in J ourn. As. Soc. 
Beng. 1870—72). 

Descripiio7iiadde: Flores non pedieellati, sed cum ovario pedicelli- 
formi sessiles ; ovarium inferum, cum calyce connatum, parce pubescens, 
apice disco epigyno glabro crasso annulari obscure lobato terminatum ; 
baccsB immaturiB obovoide^e, c. 3 lin. longae, parce pubescentes . — Montes 
Mimalaym Bihhimemis et Martahanim^ 6 — TOOO m, 

IsTatsiatopsis, nov. gen. Olmineamm, 

PL XY, Figs. 8— 9. 

Flores fertiles ignoti ; masculi: calyx 4i-fidus, parvus. Corolla tub- 
ulosa, apice 4-loba. Stamina 4, libera, cum corollas lobis alterna \ fila- 
menta ionga, lata ; antberse lineari-oblongas. Ovarii rudimentum dense 
hispidum. — Herba perennis, volubilis, scabra, foliis alternis cordato-ovatis 
palmatinerviis. Flores in spicas vulgo geminas axillares graciles dispositi ; 
bracteae deciduae. 

7. N. THUOTERG-i.aEPOLiA, nov. sp. 

Herba perennis, volubilis, scabro-puberula ; folia cordato-ovata v.-ob- 
longa, 5 — 6 poll. Ionga, petiolis 2 — poll, longis suffulta, breviter acumina- 
ta, supra scabra, subtus dense pubescentia, a basi 7-nervia ; flores masculi 
brevissime pedieellati, 2 lin. circiter longi, in spicas tern as v. saepius geminas 
axillares laxas elongatas tomeiitellas disgesti ; calyx parvus, 4-fidus, 
pubescens ; corolla gamopetala, tubulosa, extus appresse pubescens, 4-Ioba, 
lobis brevibus reflexis ; stamina 4, cum corollae lobis alterna, filamenta 
libera, lato-linearia ; ovarii rudimentum bemispbericum, dense fulvo-bispi- 
dum. — Am. 

8. Mlt^TJELIA CAKCELLATA, nOV. Sp. 

Frutex volubilis, ramis tortuoso-striatis ; folia oblongo-Ianceoiata, basi 
attenuata, petiolo circiter pollicari suffulta, 4 — 5 poll. Ionga, acuminata, rigide 
coriacea, lucida, subtus exigue puberula glabrescentia nervis et reticulatione 
crassis prominentibus percursa; drupse (pericarpio deprivatas) obovato- 
oblongae, margines versus compressiusoube, pollicem circiter longue, elegan- 
26 
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tissime at grosze cancelktse ; semen solitarinm, endocarpio crustaceo conforme 
sed miiinSj caucellato-nervosnm, pendulum. Malacca (Maingay No. 376). 

Bescriptio e specimine valde fragmentario confecta. 

0. Ilex Siekimexsis, nov. sp* 

Arbor mediocris, glabra, ramis crassis, gemmis ample squamatis ; 
squama lato-ovales, obtusissimse, c. J poll, longse, glabrse, lato scarioso- 
margiiiatse ; folia larga, oblonga, basi in petiolum | — 1 pollicarem erassmn 
attenuata, obtusiuscula, 0—6 poll, longa, repando-serrulata, coriacea, glabra ; 
cymse frucfciferge densse, breves, robustse, e perulis axillaribus v. supra 
foliorum cicatricibus ortse, glabrse ; baceiSB globose, piperis grani magni- 
tudine, Iseves, lute^e, pedicellis stricbis c. 3 lin. longis sujSultse, stigmate 
sessili peltato-4-lobo coronatse, 4-pyrenje ; pyrenee trigonse cum dorso 
convexo sublsaves.— sylds mo7itani$ sulte7nperatis Ilimalaym Bilclci- 
7— lOOOOpei. 5. m. Fr. Oct. 

Aff. X gemmis masimis et drupis luteis 4-pyrenis jam dis- 

tincta* • 

10. GTMNOsnoiiiA Thohsoxi, nov. sp. 

Arborea, glabra, spinis nudis rectis armata, ramulis lenticellatis ; folia 
lanceolata ad oblonga-lanceolata, petiolo gracili 2 — 3 lin. longo sufiulta, 2 — 5 
poll, longa, tenuiter acuminata, crenato-serrulata, membranaeea, glabra, in 
sicco fuscescentia v. nigrescentia ,* flores parvi, 5-meri, pedicellis graciilimis 
1 — 2 linealibus, cymas a basi fasciculato-ramosas pollice vix longiores axil- 
lares V. supra foliorum delapsorum axillis ortas efformantes ; petaia lin. 
circiter longa ; capsulm pisi majoris magnitudine, lato-obovatm, acutiusculee, 
lajves, vulgo ultra medium bivalvato-dehiscentes, 2 — l-loculares et 2 — 1- 
sperma3 . — SiJcJcim Himalaya alt, 2—^000 peel. s, m, j Dootan^monte^ Dewan-' 
garee (Masters) FI. Apr. Fr. Sept. Oct. 

Sub eodem nomine cum Celastro nionosperma ex herb. Kewensi distributa. 

11. Gymxospoeia GiBsom, nov. sp. 

Frutex spinis crassis rectiusculis longis folii- et florigeris, armatus, no- 
vellis puberulis ; folia obovata, petiolo 1—11- lin. longo suffulta, apieulata ad 
obtusa, 1 — 2i poll, longa, obsolete crenata, membranaeea, in sicco brunnescen- 
tia, subtus puberula, supra glabra ; cymaj fructigerse folio paullum breviores, 
e spinis v. earum axillis ortse, puberulee, glabreseentes, graciles, pedunculatse, 
dicliotomo-ramosm ; capsulae immature glabrse, obpyriformes, vulgo 3-loba- 
t£e et 3-loculares, f poll, longm, 3-valvatge, locuiis monospermis. — JBomlay 
Presidency (Br. Gibson). 

12. Lophopetalijm euscescens, nov, sp. 

Arbor glabra ; folia oblonga, petiolo 1 — IJ- pollicari suffuita, breviter 
acuminata, basi obtusa, integra, 4 — 8 poll, longa, coriacea, opaca, subtus 
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rnbido-fuscescentia, nervis coiifertiusculis 14 — 16 utrinque ; eym?e rigidse, 
bracliiatse, ill paiii<3ulam tei'minalem glabram consociatse ; x^eduneuli — 2 
poll, longi/mmuli tiltimi breves compresse 4-goni; flores parviuseuli, pedi- 
eellis gracilibns lineam circiter longis suffulti, confertiuseuli ; calycis lobi 
breves, lati, rotundati ; petala ovata, obtusiuscula, Hd. loiiga, coriacea, mar- 
gine lato membranaeeo in alabastro induplicato ancta, cjeterum nuda, in 
sicco in centro elongato-trigono-corrngata ; discus indistincte 5-lobulas, in 
sicco riigulosus j stamina 5 j dlamenta longiuscula, — Bingaj^ore^ 

18. SAXiAGIA. JeKKIHSII, liov. sp. 

Scandens ?, glabra ; folia petiolo 2 — 3 lin. longo sufFalta,oblonga ad ellip- 
tico'oblonga, 5—7 poll, longa, apiculata v. abrupte et obtuse acuminata, basi 
obtusa V. rotundata, obsolete crenata, chartacea, glabra ; dores niajusculi, 
pedicellis c. -I- pollicaribus suffulti, cymas dichotomas glabras in panieulam 
elongatam terminalem v. in suminorum folioruin axillis sitam dispositam 
formantes ; sepala lato-ovata, i lin, longa, glabra ; petala imbricata, obovata, 
obtusa, lineam longa v. longiora, glabra; stamina 3; filamenta subulata, 
lata, plana, recurra, lin. longa; discus urceoiatus, ovarium fere totum 
includens. — (Jenkins). 

14. Salacia plattphylla, nov. sp. 

Frutex alte scandens, glaber ; folia ovalia v. elliptico-ovalia, petiolo f — f 
pollicari suffulta, obtusiuscule acuminata v. rarius apiculata, basi rotundata, 
integra coriacea, 4 — 6 poll, longa, opaca; flore>s majusculi, viridiusculi, pedi- 
eellis circa semipollicaribus Ijevibus crassiusculis sulfulta, perplures e tuber- 
culis axillaribus v. supra foliororum delapsoruin eicatricibus oi'ti ; calycis 
lobi brevissimi et latissimi, integri, glabri ; petala subvalvata, obovata, lin. 
longa, glaberrima ; discus magnus et crassus, glaber ; stamina 3 ; antberfe 
minutse ; filamenta plana, deorsum latiora, reflexa, in floribus sterilibus (?) 
lineam fere longa, in floribus fertilibus valde abbreviata ; bacese magis minusve 
globosas, cerasi maximi magnitudine, coccinejB, Iseves, 2-sperm0e; semina 
semi-con vexiuseula, f poll, longa, obsolete et grosse rugosa. — JSFicobars, 

Ex aflinitate B. reticulated. 

15. Hippoceatea Nicobaeica, nov. sp. 

Erutex alte scandens, glaberrima ramulis sparse et minute lenticellatis ; 
folia petiolo 3—4 lin. longo erasso suffulta, elliptica ad elliptico-oblonga, 5 — 6 
poll, longa, basi obtusa, obtuse repanda, apiculata, coriacea, nitida, glauca ; 
flores lutescentes, parvi, pedicellis 21—3 lin. longis suffulti, in cymas dicho- 
tomo*ramosas pedunculatas vulgo ternas terminales dispositi ; bractese et 
bracteolse minutse, aeutjE ; calycis lobi parvi, ovati, acuti, ciliati ; petala 
rotundata, imbricata, i lin* Innga ; discus convexus in marginern planum 
5-gonum explanatus, ovarium fere totum includens; stamina 8, parva, 
subsessilia* — JUicobars. 
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10. Yms cosTATA, Wall. 

Hnmiiis, prostrata v. scandens, ramulis O-gonis, junioribus parce ap- 
presse hirsntis ; folia simplicia, petiolo brevi 1 — 24 lin. longo suffulta, ovato- 
V, subeordato-lanceolata, acuminata, repandocrenulata, basi rotmidata v. 
subeordata, succoso-membranacea, concoloria, 4 — 6 poll, longa, subtus in 
nervis rectis parallelis prominentibus parce appresse hirsuta ; fiores . . . . , in 
cymas parvas strictiusculas oppositifolias v. in ramulorum extremitatibns 
paniculatim dispositas coliecti ; pedunculus circ. 4 pollicaris et ramifieatioxies 
strictiusculi, juniores appresse bii'sutuli ; baccje piperis grani magnitudine, 
pediceilo subnutante 2 — 3 lineari sursum incrassato suffultse, oboYoidese. — 
Fe^u; Martalan; Frome, 

17. T. miJEOSA, nov. sp. 

Scandens, lignosa, glaberrima ; cirrbi iirmi, simplices ?, oppositifolii ; 
folia digitato-5-foliolata, glaberrima, etiam in sicco glauco-viridia, petiolo 

2 — 3 pollicari suffulta ; foliola oblonga, lateralia obliqua, petiolulis crassis 
8 — 5 lin. longis suffulta, basi obtusa y. acuta, irregulariter et grossiuscule 
serrata, obtusiuscule acuminata, 3 — 4 poll, longa, coriacea, nervis et reticula- 
tione utrinque (subtus magis) conspicua ; fiores parviusculi, cymulosi, pedi« 
cellis 2 — 3 linealibus suffulti ; cymuljfi elongato-pedunculatae, cymam iterate 
umbellatam glabram pedunculo circiter 2 pollicari basi bracteato axillari 
suffultam eificientes ; calyx truncatus ; ovarium ovoideum, in stylum cras- 
sum apice patenter 4-lobum attenuatum ; bacese oblongas, 4 poll, longse, 
glabrae, 1 — 8 spermae ; semina oblonga, v. si 2 v. 3, semi-v. trigono-oblongaej 
4 — 6 lin. longae, dorsoleviter longitudinaliter depressae . — KJiasya monte^^ alt, 

3 — 4000 ^ed, s, m, (Vitis No. 44, Hf. and Tli.). 

18. Y. Yicaetain-a, nov. sp. 

Gracilis, glabra j folia tripinnatisecta ad ternatisecta, 2 — 3 poll, longa, 
pinnae inferiores vulgo 5- superiora 3-folioiata ; foliola petiolulis eapillaribus 
4 lin. vix longis (terminali petiolulo usque ad 4 poll, longo) suffulta, parva, 
i — i pollicaria, ovata ad lato-ovata, grosse crenato-repanda, acuta, rigide 
cbartacea, glabra, in sicco supra nigrescentia subtus fuscescentia ; paniculjB 
furcato-cymosse, oppositifoliae, pedunculo pollicari suffultsej fiores etc. 
omnes delapsi . — Feyrah Flioon (Capt. Yicary, 1833). 

Species elegantissima ex affinitate F. Cantoniensis, 

19. Sapindtjs tomentosus, nov. sp. 

Arbor? pubescens, habitu JEoIoglossi etc. ; folia paripinnata cum rhaclii 
et petiolulis tomentella ; foliola 4— 3-juga, 4—5 poll longa, 2—3 poll lata, 
in^quali ovato-oblonga, basi insequali acuta, breviter petiolulata, acuminata 
V. acuta, Integra, cbartacea, supra nervis puberulis exceptis glabra, subtus 
dense tomentella j panicula tomentella, terminals ^ sepala oblongo-ianceolata, 
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acuta, extus pubescentia ; petala elongato-cuiaeata, basin versus villosula ; 
lamina obovata medio squama bifida intus dense lanuginosa aucta ; filamenta 
longe pilosa I stylus sub fructu juvenili simplex, continuus j drupse immaturge 
pedunculatse, bilobge, lobo altero abortivo, stylo aeuminatge, monospermae, 
basi intus dense lanuginosse, monosperma3 j semen ei ectum ; radicula 
linearis, recta,— 

20. SAPirous MiCEOOAEPUS, nov. sp. 

Frutex v. arbor?, ramulis novellis paree birsutis ; folia bifoliolata, 
petiolo 1- — 2 lin. tantum longo paree hirsute glabrescente suffulta ; foliola 
oblonga ad lineari-oblonga, basi obliqua acuminata, 2 — 3i poll, longa, obtu- 
siuscula V. subretusa, Integra, eoriacea, glabra utrinque prominenter reticu- 
lata ; iiores parvi, glabri, pedicellis -I lin. longis suffulti, paniculas subsessiles 
graciles pubescentes mox glabras terminales et axillares effbrmantes ; bacese 
vulgo profunde 2-lob2e v, aboi'tu unilobse, lobis obovatis divergentibus 
q |_2 lin. longis glabris. — Siam. (Teysmana). 

21. POMETIA MACEOCAEPA, nov. sp. 

Arborea, glaberrima ; folia pinnata, longa ; foliola inferiora tantum ad- 
sunt ingequali oblongo-lanceolata, basi rotundata, brevissime et crasse petio- 
lulata, acuminata, 3 — 4 poll, longa, remote et obsolete repanda, eoriacea, supra 
lucida, nervis lateralibus numerosis crassis in pagina siiperiori immersis 
percursa ; flores parvi, pedicellis capillaribus glabris c. 2 lin. longis suffulti, 
fasciculati, fasciculi racemosi in paniculas crassas subglabras collecti ; calycis 
lobi minute ciiiolati, glabri ; stamina 5 ; ovarium paree hirsutum glabrescens ; 
bacese corticatse, ellipsoide©, ovi gallinacei magnitudine, glaberrimse, monos- 
permse, cortice crasso ; semen ovoideo-oblongum, ultra pollicem longum, 
basi breviter aiillatum. — Malacca (Maingay No. 4il3). 

22. Palbeeoia STENOCAEPA, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula, novellis aureo- v. fulvo-sericeis ; folia pinnata, breviuscule 
petiolata, 5 — 8 poll, longa ; foliola 9 — 13, alterna, elliptico-oblonga ad ellipti- 
ca, petiolulo 1-J- — 2 lin. longo sericeo-puberulo suffulta, basi subobliqua acuta, 
1 — If poll, longa, retusa cum mucrone minuto, cliartacea,subtus glauceseentia 
et paree (prsecipue secus nervos) pilosula ; paniculse fructigerse puberulsB, 
pedunculo circa pollieari suffultm, axillares, folio multo breviores j flores..., 
pedicelli 1 lin. circiter longi, puberuli 5 calyx 1 lin. longus, appresse fulvo- 
hirsutus, dente superiore brevissimo obtuso, infimo longissimo subulato ; 
legumina 1 — 2 poll, longo et circa 2 lin. lata, linearia, in stipitem longum 
gracilem sensim attenuata, plana, brunnea, tenuiter eoriacea, obtusa v. stylo 
terminata, laxe et indistincte venosa, 1 — ^6-sperma, sutura exterior! vulgo 
recta interiore sinuosa y, leviter curvata. — Sihhim^ Fanhaldri (8. Gamble). 
Fr. Aug. 

Leguminum structura et indole ad D. Sissodf ex habitu autem ad 
Dalhergiam lanoeolariam accedens. 
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23. Feagabia Sikkimensis, nov. sp. 

Perennis, estolonifera, acauiis, I’hizomate crasso vertical! v* obliqiio; 
folia trifoliolata, petiole parce piloso 2 — 3 pollicari suffulta ; foliola elliptica 
ad obovato-elliptica, lateralia subobliqua, grosse crenato-serrata, obtusa, 
I — 1 poll. loBga, brevissime petiolulata, crasse membranacea, ntrinque pilis 
sparsis albis rigidis adspersa ; scapi solitarii foliis paullulo breviores, nniilori, 
parce pilosi ; calyeis lobi 10, spatulato-obovati, acuti, alterni breviores et 
angustiores, nervos^e, apicem versus deutati, 2 — 3 lin. longi, parce pilosi v. 
subglabrse, piloso-ciliati ; eaenantbium cylindrico-oblongmii, glabrum, J poll, 
longum. in pascuis alpinis 10 — 15000 ped. s. m. 

24. Etjbxis FocKEA^rxJs, nov. sp. 

Prostratus et loiige repensy caulibus filiformibus parce birsutis surculo- 
sis 5 folia trifoliolata, iis I'ragariw baud absimilia, petiole 1 — 2 pellieari parce 
pilose suffulta ; foliola ovalia ad rotundato-ovalia, breviter petiolulata, 
obtusa, -I — 1 poll, louga, irregulariter duplicato-serrata, subplicata, secus 
nervos parce appresse bispidula, lateralia obliqua ; flores solitarii, ramulos 
breves annuos unifoliolatos terminautes, pedunculo villosulo parce et minute 
glandulo-bispido poll, fere longo suffulti, majuseuli ; caljcis lacinice ovatae, 
acuminate, 3 lin. cireiter long®, extus subglabroe, intus tomentelljB ; stami- 
na glabra, erecta ? ; drupeolae perpaucse, 1— J lin. longa?, coccineae, liieidse. 
Ill pascuis alpinis, SikJcm^Himalaya^ e. g. in jugis Singalilab, 12—14000 
ped. s. m. 


ExPLAHATIOK OE Pl/ATE XY. 

Figs. 1 — 7. Bai^hiiphyllopsis capUata^ Kurz.— Fig. 1, flowering branch, nat. size ; 
fig. 2, flower, the petals removed; fig. 3, flower, from below; fig. 4, the same from 
above; fig. 5. fniiting inflorescence, nat. size; .fig. 6. berry, nat. size ; fig. 7. upper 
l^art of berry, shewing the persistent crown formed by the calyx-limb and eiflgynous 
disk. 

Figs. 8 — 9. Katsiatopsis tMmhrymfolmj Knrz. — Fig. 8. flowering branch, nat. 
size ; fig. 9, flower, with opened corolla, shewing stamens and ovary-rudiment. 
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XIX.— iVbife on (i) Elachistodon Westermanni, (ii) Platyceps semifasciatus, . 

and (iii) Ablepharas pusillus and Blepbarosteres agilis.— % W. T. 

BliANFOED, JP. B. S. 

(Eeoeived Nov. 9 ; — ^Eead Deo. 1, 1876.) 

^ I^ A young snake was recently presented to tlie Indian kluseum by 
Mr. G-. Shillingford, of Purneah, and Mr. Wood-Mason, the Curator, asked 
me to determine it. Por a long time I was unsuccessful, for the specimen 
presents the peculiarity of a pit behind the nostril, scales much like those 
of a Brngarm, except that the subeaudals are divided, and no poison fang ; 
but after a good deal of research I at last identified the specimen with 
Blaelistodon Westennanni, Eeinhardt, Oversigt K. Dansk. Vid. Selsk. 
Forh. Kjobenhavn, 1863, p. 210 (Gunther, Eept. Brit. Ind., Appendix). 

This snake is admirably figured in the original paper, and a remarkable 
character not mentioned in Dr. Gunther’s description is shewn in the figure. 

This character consists in the presence of a post-nasal pit. 

A loreal pit has been found in two other genera of harmless snakes,' 
both West African ; one Eoi/iroZycMS belonging to the ByeoAontida, (Giin- 
ther P. Z. S., 1874, p. 444, PL LVII, fig. B), the other BothropUhalmm 
belongm'g to the Qolubridm. In JElacUstodon the loreal shield is united 
to the nasal above and a suture runs from the edge of the pit to the labials 
below. In the original description the nasal was said to lie between two 
shields and the loreal was considered to enter the orbit, but there is cer- 
tainly no suture above the nostril in the Purneah specimen and, considering 

the presence of the pit, I think that the lower preeocular is not the loreal 

and that the homologies of the shields are as I have suggested. 

Prom the character of the scales I am inclined to refer Blachisfodon 
to the Bipsadidce, and the dentition as described by Eeinhai-dt agrees with 
this view, the posterior maxillary teeth being grooved. The following is a 

description of the specimen obtained. 

Head scarcely broader than the neck, flat above, body somewhat com- 
pressed, tail rather short, pupil vertical, body surrounded by 15 rows of 
smooth scales, those on the sides as broad as long, the dorsal row enlarged, 
hexao-onal, much broader than long. Nostrils lateral, each in a single shield, 
which contains a deep pit behind the nostril, the shield is divided below the 
pit, the suture running forwards to below the nostril and then downwards. 
Both palatine and maxillary teeth are present, but the specimen is too small 
for then.' characters to be made out. Ventrals 210, subeaudals in 65 pairs, 
anal undivided. Length 8f inches, of which the tail is 1*4. 

Head-shields normal except that there is no separate loreal, this being 
united with the nasal above. Eostral twice as broad as high, just reaching 
the upper surface of the head. Anterior and posterior frontals equal in 
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length, the latter are broader and descend somewhat on to the side of the head 
so that the upper prjEOCular is not in contact with the nasal. Vertical hex- 
agonal, rather longer than broad, occipitals large, rather broad in front, 2 
prseoculars, the lower the larger, the higher not reaching the upper surface 
of the head ; 2 postoculars. Upper labials 6 on one side of the head, 7 on the 
other, the 3rd and 4th entering the orbit, the last very large. Temporals 
2, very long, the upper extending the whole length of the occipital, the lower 
rather shorter. Three pairs of enlarged chin-shields, the posterior separated 
by a small azygos scale, the second pair the largest, each being in contact 
with 3 lower labials. All the lower labials very narrow. Golouratmi : — a 
narrow white line runs along the back, it is straight on the tail, becomes 
wavy in the middle of the back, and tends to break up into spots near the 
head j sides dark brown with numerous minute elongate white spots tend- 
ing to form cross hands ; lower parts white, each ventral shield with a dark 
hinder edge, which frequently expands into irregular spots near the sides ; 
upper surface of head blackish brown, suture between the occipital shields 
white, rostral and a broad line running from it over the outer part of the 
frontals and supraorbitals and across the temporals to the hindermost la- 
bial, and all the labials themselves, white, whilst a blackish brown band runs 
from the nostril to the temporals below the white line, and inel tides the 
eye. 

§ II. — I had occasion recently to examine the type specimen of 
JBlatyceps semifasciatm, Blyth. It is a very young snake and has hitherto 
been a puzzle to Indian herpetologists, as may be inferred from the following 
synonymy : 

I*latyce 2 )s semifasoiatus^ Blyth, J, A. S. B., 1861, XXIX, p. 114; Giinther, Bept. 
Brit, lud. p. 237. 

Cohther (Tlatyc&jys) semifasciatm^ Theobald, Cat. Bept. in appendix to J. A. S. B., 
1868, XXXYII, p. 52. 

Compsosoma smiijasciatum,^ Stoliezka, J. A. S. B,, 1870, XXXIX, p. 188, 

I venture with some difihdence to suggest tliat it is a young specimen 
of Zamenis ventrimacitlatus^ a snake with whicb I am very well acquainted 
from having found it abundantly in Persia, but which is not common in 
India except in the extreme west, and is necessarily not easily recognised 
in the young state except by one who knows its appearance well. 

§ III. — On comparison of the scinque from Basrah which I described^ 
AllepJiams pusillus (A. and M. N. H. July, 1874, XIV, p. 33) with 
the type specimen in the Indian Museum of the species described by Dr. 
jStoliezka as JBlepharosteres a gilis^ I am disposed to believe that I ivas wrong 
in supposing them, on the strength of the descriptions, to he identical. They 

^ In this description a serious misprint occurs. The number of scales between 
the axils should he 36 not 26, 
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are congeneric without doubt, and Blej^harosteres agilis is an AMeghafus^ 
but it differs from A, pmillm in its much longer body* In A. agilis the 
fore limb does not nearly reach half way to the thigh and the hind limb 
barely reaches half way to the axil. In A. pusillus the fore limb reaches 
fully half way to the thigh or rather more and the hind limb two-thirds of 
the way to the axil. In the former the third and fourth toes of the fore 
foot are about equal in length, in the latter the third finger is decidedly the 
shorter. Under these circumstances I think it probable that A, pmillm^ 
is a distinct species and that A agilis is probably distinct from A- BrancUi^ 
Strauch. 



XX. — The 'Evidence of past Glacial Action in the JTdgd BEills^ Assam, 
By Major H. H. GoDWiir- A usten, B. G. B, Z. S, 

(Received July 25 ; — Read xiugust 4, 1875.) 

With Plates X— XIII. 

When carrying on the survey operations in the Khdsi Hills, I was more 
than once led to think that glacial action had played a part in the denudation 
of some of the valleys ; but the traces of such action were so slight that I 
hesitated to notice them. However, when writing the paper on the WestKhlsi 
Plills which was published in this Journal in 1869, I alluded to the subject, 
with reference to the valley near Mokarsa, under the Maotherichan ridge. 
When mapping the Jatinga valley, I met with lines of heavy subangular 
debris, skirting streams from the north side of the high ridge the west ex- 
tremity of the Burrail running thence to Asalu. Under and to north of the 
peak of Mahadeo, there is a terminal mass of transported material near where 
the Naga village of Garilo formerly stood. On the north of the Shillong 
peak, the highest part of the Khasi Hills, skirting the sides of the Um- 
shirpi’’ stream, are to be seen the remnants of deposits for which it is diffi- 
cult to account, unless we bring in the agency of ice, or large melting snow- 
beds. The Umshirpi'' has cut a deep gorge through the altered sand- 
stones below the point where the road from Cherra Poonjee crosses it, and 
here takes a very sharp bend ; since its original excavation, a bed of water- 
worn boulders has filled the valley, and caps the spur round which the 
stream winds, and is seen again in the road-cutting on the right bank quite 
25 feet above the present stream, as one proceeds to the Artillery barracks 
from the station side, shewing clearly it was once continuous, and has since 

^ A, ptmlhis is figured in the ‘Zoologj'^ of Persia,’ PL XXYII, fig. 1. 
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been removed. Sucb a bed of transported material would again be found 
at this point, if large snow beds, or small glaciers were to be formed on the 
slopes of the Shillong peak, where the IJmshirpi takes its rise, so as to 
produce a greater aqueous action, and sudden rushes of water. Yeti 
did not consider myself quite justified in attributing such appearances 
to more than the former greater intensity of aqueous action alone, especi- 
ally on so low a latitude as 25® 30'.^ However, during my last expedition 
into the same range further east, where it rises to nearly 10,000 feet, it was 
highly interesting to find the most unmistakeable signs of former consider- 
able glacial action. By any one who has traversed a glaciated region, the 
slightest evidence of such action is at once detected, which to the uninitiat- 
ed eye might escape notice, but the moraines of the Burrail are of such dimen** 
sions, and so partake of all the character's of glacial action having once been 
in full force, as to strike the most unobservant as being peculiar. Bound- 
ing the base of the Burrail on the direct road from S^maguting towards 
Munipur, after passing the village of Suchema under the curiously shaped 
and conspicuous scarp of Su-v^-nu-chi-ka, descending into the deep valley 
oftheZubza, on via Jotsama and Phesama, Kigwema is reached, and 
shortly after coming in view of this last village, the path leads up the steep 
terminal slope and on to the level surface of the old moraine, on Avhich our 
camp was soon pitched at an elevation of 5000 ft. The imagination could 
picture the time when the deep valley at the back, above which towered 
the cliffs and peak of Japvo (the point we had to ascend and observe from), 
was filled with the ice that had pushed and carried the large blocks of stone 
and earth forward. The summit of Japvo, a trigonometrical station, is 
9,890 ft. above the sea, and the mean height of this eastern part of the 
Burrail, which here takes a bend to the south, is about 9,000. The Ter- 
tiary rocks, which first begin to rise above all the surrounding country near 
Asalu, dipping S E, continue, with a gradual elevation of the base of the 
series for 50 miles, until they attain their highest elevation near Japvo j the 
south-easterly dip changes gradually round to west, and presents a precipi- 
tous face at right angles to the direction of the main watershed .* — the con- 
tinuity of the Burrail as a high range is thus reduced suddenly from 9,000 
to 5,000 feet, and the much older contorted clay shales and schists on 
which the Tertiary rocks unconformably rest are exposed. Along this east 
face there are several deep gorges, their streams joining the Zullo, which rises 
under the peaks of Tenepu and Bhunho. Across the low saddle of the 
older series, which has a breadth of 5 miles, the newer rocks again come 
in, with a reversed dip, at Tellizo, and its base rises again towards the N E, 

^ Br. 'Wm. Hooker has noticed the glacial features in the Atlas Mountains ; and 
Palgrave again south of the Caspian in lat. 36'’. 
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forming witli that strike the Kopamedza range. This sudden depression in 
the range, marked by the removal of the Tertiaries, stretches far away 
to the south, into the depression of the valley of Munipur, which is in fact 
the continuation of the same great lateral axis of elevation. The high IsT 
ISTE, S SW ridge of Tertiary sandstones, rising 7000 — 8000 feet, bounds 
the valley of Munipur for 80 miles, and marks its eastern boundary, 
coming in again at the Mdphit el ridge, which bounds the valley on the east. 

It is in the gorges draining to the Zullo river that the best examples 
of glacial action are to be seen, the moraine in the Gaziarurli being the 
largest. The tributaries of the Mazierh ravine under Jap vo are numerous, 
and fall very suddenly from the ridge above ; descending from the peak 
into the gorge, just below where they unite, and leaving the more confined 
part, and proceeding down the valley, the first signs of ice-action consist 
narrow irregular terraces ; until arriving at a lateral ravine at the north side 
of the valley, where a clearly defined small moraine projects out into the 
main valley of the Mazierh, to the level surface of its moraine, and would 
(when the glacier existed) have formed one of those little side lakes, so 
often seen in glaciated ground, just above the point of junction with a 
lateral and main glacier. Passing this side ravine, the path led along the 
flat surface of the moraine for half a mile, which widened gradually as the 
valley opened, and we then descended 200 feet into the bed of the stream. 
Enormous blocks shew out on the sides of the even-cut slope at an angle 
of 45®, and also lie near and in the bed of the present stream, the face of 
the slope being here very straight. The sketch (PL X) taken looking up 
the valley and one of the lateral moraine (PL XII, Eig. 1) will eluci- 
date this feature. Just in a direct line opposite Kigwemah, the moraine 
ends at 4 miles from its source, with a terminal slope of 45®, and the stream, 
descends rapidly to join the Zullo about 7 miles further down. The debris 
composing this mass of transported material having been derived from Terti- 
ary sandstones all more or less soft, which have quickly broken up and become 
disintegrated, much of it must have been reduced to a state of mud and sand 
long before it arrived at Kigwemah, and hence it is that these moraines of the 
Naga Hills differ from those of the Himalaya and Alps, where the rocks are of 
various kinds, and often extremely hard, retaining their angular forms after 
travelling for a great distance. The level siu’face of the Mazierh moraine is now 
cultivated and terraced for the rice irrigation, and the sub-angular blocks and 
stones that formerly covered the surface have been used to build the walls of 
the terraces ; the former distribution on the surface has thus been effaced, yet 
here and there collections of stones too large and heavy for removal by man 
still remain to shew that they moved down in the usual continuous line. 
Proceeding south from Kigwemah, and reaching the next gorge at 
Zakameh, the scenery near it is most lovely, and the old moraine features 
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are very well displayed. At tlie point where the stream, the Gaziarurh, leaves 
tlie gorge, the broad flat expanse commences and extends down the valley 
for quite 1^- miles. After proceeding down and crossing it, the view from 
the next spur on the other side was most striking : the broad sweep of old 
moraine a quarter of a mile broad (terraced for cultivation) comes bend- 
ing round to join the smaller one from the Kurururh ; the two glaciers 
must have once met here, and the terminal cliff would have been just below 
the junction j the elevation is here 5^00 ft.*^ I give a sketch of the moraine 
on PL XIII. The views on all sides were lovely, especially that up the gorge 
of the Gaziarurh : the soft hazy rays of light east by the sun, setting behind 
the high range on the west, brought out in most lovely grey tones the re- 
ceding steep spurs that bounded the glen. 

Towards the upper part of the ZMo near where the Kaburhi joins it, 
traces of old terraces of transported material ai*e observable, and huge blocks 
of sandstone are seen here and there, all in the same level, resting on the 
clay shales (one of these blocks at about 4^,800 ft. measured 20 X 18 
X 12 = 4,820 cubic feet), and it is ff’om among these transported blocks 
that the Hagas of Sopvomah select the monoliths and dolmens they erect 
in the villages along the crest of the ridge above, which is of clay shales. 

Crossing the main watershed at its lowest part, we descend gradually' 
to the head of the Barak valley, the physical aspect of which well deserves 
notice (PL XI). The river, here 3,800 ft. above sea level, Hows with a 
very serpentine course through a broad level belt about to a mile in 
breadth, the greater part of which is or has been under rice cultivation. 
There are scarcely any trees on the hill slopes, and those few that exist are 
confined to patches on steep slopes bordering the river, where it bends in 
under the bills. Alluvial terraces are well developed both in the main valley 
and lateral branches. Under the village of Gnamih, the main accumulation of 
these deposits terminates, and below this they occur, now on one side of the 
valley, now on the other, extending into the narrow gorge of the river still 
further down where it takes a sharp loop-like bend of 6 miles, and it is evi- 
dent that they once filled this gorge to a height of 130 feet ; little, how- 
ever, of the deposit is now left. In the more open part above, the upper level 
of the terraces is about 120 feet above the present level of the Barak, and 
they consist of strong coarse conglomerates and clay. The age of these 

^ THs altitude may be considered very low, wben we know that tbe extension of 
similar action is not seen mueb. below 4000 ft. in tke X. "W. Himalaya, on a more nor- 
tliciTL latitude ; but there is every reason for supposing that dui'ing the last glacial 
period the general distribution of land and water was nomly the same as at the present 
time, and that the amount of moisture borne from the south and south-wnst must have 
then been very great, producing an enonnous snow-fall deepening the valleys and 
forcing the glaciers to a lower level. 
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deposits there is every reason for supposing to be the same as that of the 
Japvo moraines, the result of a powerful river action, due to a heavy winter 
snow-Ml, — all the main sources of the Barak lying in lateral valleys of the 
Kopamedza ridge at an elevation of 7 — 8,000 feet. 

The character of the valleys that drain away through Munipiir and 
eventually into the Irawadi, is intimately due to former effects of climate, 
during the period the changes I have above described were going on. These 
valleys and Munipur have at one time presented the appearance of a cliain 
of lakes, now dry, the only remnant in Munipur itself being the Logiak 
Lake, now of small dimensions ; a description of one such tributary valley 
will suffice for all, — and I am informed by Dr. J. Anderson that like char- 
acters are to be seen in the country towards Yunan. On the water-parting 
of the Irawadi and Surmah, one looks down on the Khongba flowing 
with sharp bends through a broad almost level valley. The steep slopes 
from the Koupru ridge on the west terminate some two miles from the 
base of those on the east, and a very gradual nearly level surface of water- 
worn detritus covers the intermediate ground, through which run four 
streams from the ridge above-mentioned. 

The valley on the east is bounded by a low ridge of only some 
300 feet above its bed, which gives off to the east spurs rising to 
1000 feet. Further down the valley, 6 miles from the vratershed at Kaital- 
Mamhi, a collection of detritus (mostly angular) forms a terrace about 50 feet 
above the stream, and is the termination of the long talus given off by the 
deep ravines on the flank of the Koupru peak, which here rises to feet 

some feet higher than the ridge to its north. This talus extends 

close up to the eastern side of the valley and undoubtedly at one time 
abutted on its eastern spurs forming a lake above, subsequently drained . by 
the stream cutting its way round their present base, a process which would 
have commenced directly the formation of talus from Koupru ceased with 
the change into present climatic conditions. 

A sketch (PL XII, Fig. 2) of the Kaital-Mambi lake bed from the 
watershed is given in illustration of the above features. 
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XXI. — Hote on a large Hare inhaUtlng high elevations in Western 
Tibet. — Bg W. T. Blajs^fokd, H B, S. 

(Ecceived. Kov. 8; — ^Eead Deer. 1, 1875.) 

In tlie list of mammals obtained by Dr. Stoliezka in Ladak, Eastern 
Turkestan, &c. (aate, p. 109), I included a bare from Ladak under the name 
of Z.pallipes^ but as I felt doubtful of tbe identification I added a note of 
interrogation to tbe name. I have since, in a eolleetion of skins very kindly 
sent to me for examination by Mr. Mandelli of Darjiling, found one young 
and two adult specimens of a bare with, an ashy gi'ey rump, corresponding 
very much better with tbe figure and description of L, pallipes given by 
Hodgson (J. A. S. B., 1842, XI, p. 288, PI. 3). This bare is doubtless tbe 
kind inhabiting tbe portions of Tibet immediately north of Sikkim, and 
seen by myself in Sikkim close to tbe frontier at tbe Eongra Lama pass 
(J. A. S. B., 1872, XLI, p. 34). It diifers in several respects from tbe 
large bare of Ladak and Western Tibet, referred first, I believe, by Blyth in 
bis ‘ Catalogue of tbe Mammals in tbe Museum of the Asiatic Society,’ p, 131, 
and subsequently by myself to L. pallipes. The bare from Westeim Tibet 
is a larger form with proportionally shorter and differently coloured ears, 
tbe fur is less woolly, the colouration more rufous on tbe back, and less 
ashy on tbe rump, tbe dark band on the anterior sui'face of tbe ears is much 
less distinct and tbe posterior outer surface shews far less white, and tbe 
tarsi are clad with longer and denser hair. I propose to name this Western 
Tibetan bare, from the extremely elevated regions which it inhabits, 

Leptts hypsibitjs, sp. nov. 

L. major^ rufeseens, nigro-adunibratus^ suhtics alhus^ iiropygio fusees-' 
centi-griseo^ cauddflocGOsd, omnino albd, vellere dorsaU densissimo stohcrlspa- 
tOj anrihus brevluscuUs, capitem longitudine parum excedentihus^ antiee 
eootus fuseo rufescentihus,^ postice alhescentihus vel albis. Long, corporis 
cum capita in corio dessicato ad 24 poll,, tarsi 5, auris a capite 4.5, cranii 
3,6. 

Hab. — In vallibus altissimis planitiebusgiie provineicB occidentalis Ti- 
betancB Ladah dieted. 

Description taken from a specimen collected by Dr. Stoliezka at Kium 
in tbe Cbangcbenmo valley, 15,500 feet above the sea, in October. Colour 
rufous brown more or less mixed with black on the back, dusky ashy on tbe 
rump, lower parts white with a slight rufescent tinge. Fur long, woolly 
rather curly and thick ; on tbe anterior portion of the body the hairs are about 
IJ inches long, ashy at tbe base, further back tbe basal portion becomes creamy 
white, beyond the middle of each hair there is a blackish ring, then a pale 
brown one, tbe extremity being black. Towards tbe rump, the hairs are 
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fully two inches long, and for the most part ashy grey throughout, a few 
only having short black tips. On the sides the hair is rufous brown, except 
at the base, where it is ashy, on the lower parts white with a slight rufous 
tiiio-e throughout. On the neck the hairs are rufous brown, those on the 
back of the neck having ashy tips ; on the breast they are paler rufous. 
Head brown, whitish round the eyes, whiskers partly black, partly white ; 
inside surface of ears brown in front, whit isli behind, the brown hairs liav- 
ino- short black tips, no distinct dark band in front. Extreme tip of ears 
black, the colour only running a short distance down each margin. Ears 
inside clad, towards the tip and posterior margin, with buff hairs, a brown 
band near the hinder margin, which is buff. Tail white throughout. Limbs 
chiefly white, a brownish band running down the anterior portion of the 
fore legs. 

The skull measures 3*63 inches long from the occipital plane to the 
front of the incisor teeth, and 1*73 broad across the widest portion of the 
zygomatic arches. 

This hare appears to he found throughout a considerable tract in Wes- 
tern Tibet. The specimen in the Asiatic Society’s collection was presented 
t>y Captain Smyth, but has no precise locality. This species is probably 
the L. oiostolus of Adams, P. Z. S., 1858, p. 520. I do not think it is the 
L. oiostolus of Plodgson, for a young specimen of Z. pallijyes agrees much 
better with Hodgson’s description, and the ears in the former are said by 
Waterhouse"^ to be coloured like those of X. Tlhetamcs. This is not 
the case in X. Jiy^sibius* 



XXII .— new or little-lcnown species ^ Phasmid^, loitli a Irief prelimi- 
ncmf Notice of the Ocomrence of a Clasping Apparatus in the Males 
thronghoitt the James Wood-Maso2T. 

(Eecd. Doer. lOtli, 1875 Bead Jan. 5th, 1876.) 

(With Plates XVI & XYII.) 

Lo^tchobes Westwoobii. 

^ BacUhis Tf^estu'oodii) Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B., \oi. XLII, 1873, i). ol, pi. V. 
figs. 1, 2 ; Ih A. S. B., July, 1873, p 149, and A. & M. X. H., 4tli Ser., 1873, VoL 
XII, p. 348, 

Body and limbs, especially the anterior pair, of excessive tenuity ; 
the average width of the former not exceeding three-fourths of a line. An- 
tennae filiform, 22-jointed, all but as long as the five basal abdominal seg- 
ments taken together. Head a complete miniature of that of the female, 

^ Kodentia, p. 62, 
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being similar! }■ armed witli two minute spiniform tubercles. Meso- and me- 
tatlioj'ax dilated at tbe insertion of the legs. Abdomen exactly half the 
length of the body ; terminal dorsal segment strongly carinate, its posterior 
and inferior angles produced into slender dedexed processes in contact at 
their tips only, which, like the sides of the resultant hiatus, are beset with 
minute spinulcs ; terminal ventral segment pointed, carinate below for its 
posterior two-thirds. Legs simple except for the presence of minute repre- 
sentatives of the triangular spines seen near the apex of the femora in the 
opposite sex ; their relative length 1, 3, 2. 

Total length, 3 in. 4 lin. ; head, 1-| lin. ; protli., l-J lin. ; mesoth., 
9 lin. ; metath., 7ilm. ; abd. IG-J 4* di = 20| lin. ; anteniue, 14 lin. ; fore 
femora, 17, tibire, 20|, tarsi, 6 == 43-|- lin. ; inter, femora, 11, tibi£8, 12, 
tarsi, 4 = 27 lin. ; post, femora, 13, tibire, 16, tarsi, = 33 lin. 

Hab. The above description is taken from a specimen preserved in 
alcohol captured on South Andaman by Mr. A. de Eoepstorff. 

Lonchobes Attsteni, n. sp. 

d'. In size, tbickness, and armatui’c like the Acaniliodevus Wallaeei 
of Westwood, hut witlioiit the lateral spines and with a longer head and 
more prominent eyes ; antcnnmlong and setaceous; head, pro- meso- and 
metanotum with a few minute granules, especially on tbe edges of the two 
last named ; meso- and metathorax carinate above and below ; the meso- 
notum, both divisions of the metanotum, and tlie abdominal segments armed 
with an erect spine at their extreme hinder ends, the abdominal spines 
gradually decreasing in size backwards so as to become almost imperceptible 
tubercle>s on the two penultimate segments ; terminal ventral and dorsal 
abdominal segments much as in L. luteoviridis. Intermediate and posterior 
femora with two minute spines near the apex below ; relative length of the 
legs 1, 3, 2, the posterior being very little shorter than the anterior pair. 

Teniale unknown. 

Total length, 2| in. ; head, If lin. ; proth., 1 J lin. ; mesoth., 7| lin, ; 
metath., 4f lin.; abd., 12 4 3 == 15 lin.; antenn., 20-| lin. ; fore fern. 10 
lin., tibiae, 12 lin, ; interm. fern. 74, tibiae, 8 lin. ; post. fem. 9 lin ; tibi(e, 
12 lin. . : . ■ ■ . . 

Hab. — Bikrang Yalley, Assam ; collected during the Dafla Expedition, 
by Major H. H. Godwin- Austen, after wdioin I liave much pleasure in 
naming it. 

PhiBxILOSOHA Westwoobii, n. sp. 

$ Very closely allied to P. Oantori, from which it differs in the great 
development of the lateral lobes of the Gth dorsal abdominal segment, and 
in the form of the liead, the occipital I'egion of winch is broad, high, and 
convex, and surmounted by two rounded tubercles of very unequal size 
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that of the right side being by far the larger ; minute scale-like rudiments 

of tegmina and wings. 

Total length, 9 in. 44‘ lin. ; antennse, 1 in. 7t Im. ; bead, / lin. ; 
prothorax, 51- lin. ; mesothorax, 1 in. 9| lin.; metathorax, 1 in. 3-1 lin. 
abdomen, i in. 1 lin. -{- 1 in. 2i lin. = 6 in. 3J lin. ; breadth of 6th abd. 
'segment at base, 3^- lin., of the same at apex, 8| lin. 

Male unknown. 

Hab. Nazeerah (Foster) and Samaguting (J . Butler), Assam. 

I have much pleasure in naming this gigantic insect after my friend 
and former teacher Professor Westwood, Hope Professor of Zoology in 

the University of Oxford. 


Lopaphtjs Iolas, Westw. 

^ Nceroscia Zolas, Westw., Monograph of Phasniidas, p. 145, pi. xix, fig. 2. 

? Much stouter than the male, about the same size and thickness, 
and relative proportions as Bacteria Baucis, with the mesothorax 

narrowed in front ; head, and pro- and mesonotura with scattered granules ; 
leo-s armed as in the male ; tegmina in the form of small closely oppressed 
overl-ipping scales ; not the faintest trace of wings ; terminal dorsal abdomi- 
nal segment and operculum much as in Baeteria Baucis and Zonehodes 


^°'’^Totd' length, 4 in, Gf lin. ; head, 2i lin. ; proth. 2^ lin.; mesoth., 
13 lin. ; metath., 5-| lin. ; abd., 2 in 2| lin. -f 5 == 2 in. 7i lin. ; antenn., 

3 in. 5 lin. ; tegmina, 2 lin. ^ 

The following are the admeasurements of a specimen ot the male : 

Total length, °3 in. 2 lin. ; head, li lin. ; proth.. If lin. ; mesoth., 8 lin. ; 
metath., 4 lin. ; abd., 18* -f 3* = 22 lin. ; antenn., 2 in. 9 lin. ; tegmina 
‘11'- lin • expanse of wings, 2 in. 11 lin., or reaching as far as to the apex of 


the 4th abdominal segment. , o- , • , t 1 4 +r 

Hab.— J ohore, in the Ma.lay peninsula, and Sinkieh Island, off the 

N. E. coast of Sumatra, where tlie specimens were taken by my native col- 
lector Professor Westwood’s Mecrosoia Zolas was from Malacca. 

Were it not for the presence of wings in the male and of rudimentary 
te-minainthe female, this species would have to be placed next to Zonehodes 
porus, Westw., the female of which will, I feel confident, prove to be eit^r 
Lonclodes Bootanicus or Bacteria Baucis, or at any rate some closely similar 
form. It is placed, provisionally, in the gmns Zopaphus, because the nearest 

wiimed ally of the female is indubitably the Zopaplim Irachypterm ot De 

; but it might also have been ranged with tlie FJdbalosomas, the females 
of some of which have minute scale-like rudiments of organs of flight, in the 

shape of mere adnate processes of the dorsal integument of the meso- and 


nietatliorax. 


"Sil 
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Phyllium isiccifolitjm. 

Having never met with a specimen of this species in the numerous 
collections that have been submitted to my inspection since my arrival in 
this country, but having received one from Mauritius, I am forced to the 
conclusion that it is confined to Mauritius and some of the neighbouring 
islands, and tliat the specimens from Java, Timor, and New Guinea referred 
to it hy Be Haan have, as Westwood has suggested, been incorrectly deter- 
mined. The latter author states that in the Hopeian collection at Oxford 
there is one from the collection of Latreille with the locality Seychelles’^ 
attached to it in his handwriting” : the locality now given thus corroborates 
that of the celebrated French entomologist. 

PnYLLiiTM Celebigum:, Dellaan, PL XVI. 

Some time ago I received, through the kindness of the hon’ble Ash- 
ley Eden, to whom the Indian Museum has many times been indebted for 
valuable specimens, two examples — the one an adult female, the other a 
pupa of the same sex, — of a species which I have been unable to distinguish 
from the above, the adult specimen only appearing to differ from De Haan’s 
typical one from the island of Celebes in the greater length of its tegmina 
and wings, hut in the latter respect very nearly agreeing with a specimen 
from Manilla in the Hope Collection at Oxford. 

The following are the admeasurements of Mr. Eden’s adult specimen i — 

Total length, 3 in. 3 lin. ; head, 3*2- lin. ; proth. 2f lin. ; mesoth., 
B} lin. ; metatli., 4-Jlin. ; abd., 1 in. 7 lin. -f- 6 lin. == 2 in. 1 lin. ; width 
of 3rd abd. segm. at middle, 1 in. 3 lin. ; do. of Gth at base, 1 in. 2|- lin. ; do. 
of same at apex and of 7th at base, 8 J lin. ; length of wings 1 in. 7-|- lin., or 
reaching to apex of 5th segm.; do. of tegmina, 2 in., or nearly to apex of 
Cth ; width of do. 8 lin. ; width of post, lobe of ant. fern. lin. ; do. of ant. 
lobe, 2i lin. 

Hab. — K aren country, Burmah. 

The fourth abdominal segment of the pupa is hiocellated, as in the 
male, hut not the faintest trace of these ocelli is detectible in the perfect 
insect. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Phyblium Westwoodh, n. sp., PL XYII. 

? , Legs all similar to those of JP, siccifolmm ; wings reaching as far as 
to a little beyond the second abdominal segment ; the tegmina to the apex 
of the sixth ; mesothorax granulated above and below and at the sides ; 
abdomen gradually widening from tbe base to the angulation which occurs 
a little beyond the middle of its third segment ; from this point narrowing, 
at first very gradually, at last somewhat more rapidly to the apex of the Gth 
so that its- sides are slightly and regularly arcuate; its three terminal 
segments forming together a triangular mass, the sides of the seventh 
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slightly concave ; the operculum reaching almost to the apex of the basal 
third of the terminal dorsal segment. 

$ . Legs all exactly as in the female ; the antennae, which are tomentose, 
as long as the wings, and composed of 26 very distinct joints, all produced 
into a point below at apex, when laid back reach quite as iar as to the apex 
of the 4th abdominal segment ; the tegmina extend to the middle of the 2nd, 
the wings to the apex of the 7th abdominal segment. Abdomen, at first 
very slightly and gradually, then more suddenly widening to a little beyond 
the middle of the 3rd segment ; thence maintaining the same width to apex 
of 4th, whence at first very gradually and afterwards more suddenly narrow- 
ing to its extremity, the sides being slightly arcuate ; a faintly marked 
pair of ocelli on the posterior half of 4th segment; the three. terminal 
ventral segments carinate below, the last of them broadly rounded at 
the tip and barely reaching the level of the end of the basal third of the 
terminal dorsal one. 

Total length, 4 in. ; head, 4 lin. ; proth., lin. ; mesoth., 5ilin. : 
metath., 6 lin. ; abdom., 2 in. -f* 7-|- lin. = 2 in. 7^ lin. ; breadth of 3rd 
segm. abdom. at angulation 20 lin. ; do. of 6th at base, 1 in. 4 lin. ; do. of 
6th at apex, 10 lin. ; width of post, lobe of ant. fern 8 lin. ; do. of ant. 
lobe, 2i lin. ; length of tegmina, 2 in. 7 lin., width of do. 10 lin. ; length 
of wings, 1 in. 2 lin. 

$ . Total length, 2 in. 9 lin, ; head, 2 lin. ; proth., If lin, ; mesoth. 
(measured below), Sf lin. ; rnetath. (measured below), 4-|- lin. ; abd., 1 in. 

lin. + 4f lin. = 1 in. lOf lin. ; breadth of do. at base 4 lin. ; of 3rd 
segt. at angulation, 8| lin. ; of 5th at apex 7|- lin, ; of 6th at apex 5 lin, j 
length of tegmina, 10^ lin. ; of wings, 2 in. ; of antenna, 2 in. 

All the above measurements are taken from alcoboiic specimens. 

Has. — The female from South Andaman, where it was captured by 
Captain Protheroe on his dining table, so that the females of this species 
must possess some considerable powers of flight. The insect which I con- 
hdeiitly believe to be the male of this species was taken by Mr. W. Davison, 
neai* Pahpoon, about 150 miles north of Moulmein, in the Salween country. 
The acquisition of a male from Port Blair or of a female from Burmah will 
alone decide whether these two insects have been legitimately paired or not. 

The female differs from that of P. siacffoUmn in having tolerably well- 
developed wings instead of minute scale-like rudiments of such, in the 
shape of the abdomen, in which three instead of two segments go to form 
the triangular termination, and by its less strongly serrated mesothorax ; 
and from that of P. Gelehicum in the form of the external lobes of the fore 
femora, which are semioval instead of angulated, and notably in the form of 
the abdomen ; in which latter point the male differs most conspicuously from 
that of the same species. 
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I take this opportunity of stating that the terminal dorsal abdominal 
segment in the males of all the species belonging to this family of Orthopte- 
rous insects with the esception of those of the genus BhjlUum is modified 
to serve as a more or less efficient claspiBg apparatus. In its simplest form, 
this consists of a number of very .minute highly indurated dark brown 
spinules developed upon the under surface of the segment near its hinder 
margin (Bacillus hispidulus^ W-M., etc.) ,• very frequently, however, the whole 
segment is so profoundly modified as to constitute a regular forceps (most 
species of LoncJiodes^ Bliihalosoma liypliarp ax ^ Bodacanthus Typlion^ ^ 
the arms of which are , in eontaet throughout their length and beset 
internally with interlocking teeth, or in contact and spined at their 
extremities only ;• these extremes of simplicity and specialissation being 
connected by every conceivable gi'adation. In correlation, the anal cerci, 
which are invariably straight in the females, are curved and decussated. 
But neither has this conditioii of the anal cerci been hitherto recognized as 
appertaining exclusively to the male sex, nor have the structures to which 
a prehensile and retentive function is now for the first time assigned been 
interpreted, although both have been figured and described in numerous 
species by Professor Westwood and others. 
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Ablepkams agilis, 209 
„ Brandtii, 209 

„ pnsillns, 208 

Acer isolobnin, 183 
„ lanrmnm, 183 
„ laeyigatiim, 183 
Achatina Tbalanus, 43, 46 
AcronycMa, 128 

„ c^Toiinosma, 130 

Aegle, 129 

,, mannelos, 138 
Aglaia Andamanica, 146 
„ argentea, 146 
„ CMttagonga, 146 

,, crassinervia, 146 

„ GriffitMi, 146 
„ oligopliylla, 146 

* „ panicnlata, 146, 199,^ 

Ailanthus, 138 ^ ^ 

„ malabaricns, 138 

AUopliylus aporeticus, 185 
j, litt oralis, 185 

„ serratns, 185 

„ Zeylaniem yar. graniifoUa^ 1 85 

^Alycsens senlptui*us, 8 
Amoora cucuUata, 147 

* „ dysoxyloides, 200 

^ „ lactescens, 147, 200 

„ roHtnca, 147 

„ spectabilis, 147 

Anacolosa crassipes, 153 
„ Gnfiithu, 153 

„ puberula, 153 

Ancistrocladus ? sagittatus, 141 
Aiitilope bezoartica, 19 
„ cervicapra, 19, 20 
Apodytes Andamanica, 155 
Apteronlanceolatnm, 169 
^Arctomys anrens, 106, 123 
„ bobac, 124 

„ candatus, 122 

„ dicbrons, 127 

„ iiemacbalanus, 122, 124 
„ Mmalayanus, 121 
„ robustusj 122 
Arcnella, 98 ' 

^Arvicola Blytbi, 107 
^ „ Stoliczkanns, 107 

Atalantia, 129 


Atalantia, candata, 136 
„ macrophyila, 136 

„ monophylla, 136 

Mciilus Westwoodi'if 215 
Bamla^ 98 
Balanites 138 

„ Boxburgbii, 139 

„ „ var. gracilis, 139 

Bercbemia floribunda, 168 
„ polypbyUa, 168 
Blepharosteres^ 209 
Brucea, 188 

„ mollis, 139 
„ Simiatrana, 139 
Bnfo calanuta ?, 196 
„ vMdis, 196 
Bulimias cerealis, 45 
„ , Samavaensis, 45 

„ Termiformis, 45 

Bursera serrata, 141 
Oanarium bcngalense, 142 

„ coecineo-bracteatum, 142 
„ eupbyllum, 142 
,, grandijiorum^ 142 
„ . Mabassan, 142 
„ nitidum^ 1^2 
„ patentissimnm, 142 

€anis sp. 106 
„ Inpus, 106 
„ (Yulpes) sp. 106 
„ „ montanus, 106 

Cansjera parvifolia, 154 
„ Ebeedii, 154 
„ zizypMfolia, 154 
Capra eegagrus, 15 
„ hema^tica^ 18 
„ 12 
„ Cancasica, 12 
„ Balconeii, 17 
,, Jerdoni, 12 
„ Sibirica, 112 
Capreolns pygargns ?, 112 
Oarapa Moluccensis, 149 
„ obova-ta, 149 
Oardiopteris lobata, 157 
Cardiospemnxm canescens, 189 

„ balicacabum, 189 

Oarychiim, iealare, 41 
*Oasianea diversifolia, 198 
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Cedrela multijiiga, X50 
„ serrata, 150 

„ toona, 150 
Celastrtis monosperma, 161 
,, paniculatus, 161 
,, „ Tar. genuina, 161 

„ ,, yar.pxx’bescens, 161 

Clialcas 128 

„ Koenigii, 132 
„ paniculata, 132 
Chailletia gelonioides, 150 
„ Helferiana, 151 

„ macropetala, 151 

Cliampereya Griiffitliiana, 154 
Clucla'assia taLularis, 149 

„ Tar. genuina, 149 

„ „ Tar, yelutina, 149 

Chisoeheton holocalyx^ 145 
Oipadessa baccifera, 144 

„ „ Tar. integerrima, 144 

„ „ Tar. Rothii, 144 

Cissus Titiginea, 176 
Citrus, 129, 136 

„ aurantium, 137 

„ decumana, 137 

„ Hystrix, 137 
„ medica, 137 
„ „ Tar. acida, 137 

„ „ Tar. genuina, 137 

„ „ Tar. limonum, 137 

„ nobilis, 137 

„ „ Tar. limoneUus, 137 

„ „ Tar. Sinense, 137 

ClatbureUa apiculata, 88 

* „ Armstrongi, 93 

* „ Blanfordi, 92 

* „ contortula, 92 

,, cyclopbora, 88 

* „ enginaeformis, 91 

„ exquisita, 87 

„ leminiscata, 92 

„ Kalleti, 89 
» „ Martensi, 91 

* „ Masoni, 90 

„ nigrocincta, 89 

* „ perplexa, 89 

„ IteeTeana, 88 

„ rugosa, 86 

„ rugosa, Tar. curculio, 86 

„ 99 77 fallax, 87 

„ scalarina, 87 

» „ singularis, 89 

» „ Smitbi, 88 

Clausena 128, 132 
„ excayata, 133 

„ beptapbylla, 133 

„ macropbylla, 133 

„ suffruticosa, 133 

„ „ Tar. paucijuga,133 

„ WalLichii, 133 

„ „ yar. luxorians, 133 

„ Wampi, 133 


Coecilianella Isseli, 43 
Coelostele, 41 
„ sp. 44 
„ scalaris, 42, 44 
Coluber (JClati/ceps) semifasciaius, 20 B 
Colubrina Asiatica, 169 
„ pubescens, 169 
Columbella pardalina, 96 

„ „ yar. Andanaanica,96 

„ „ yar. lactescens, 96 

* „ (Mitrella) balteata, 96 
Compsosoma Hodgsoni, 195 

„ semifasciatum, 208 
Conus sp. 112 

„ Ceylonensis, 83 
„ pusillus, 83 
^Oraspedotropis fimbria, tus, 7 
^Cricetus (Cricetulus) fiilvus, 108 
Cuparda adenopbylla, 189 
„ fuscidula, 189 

„ glabrata, 186, 188 

„ Griffitbiana, 188 
„ Helferi, 189 

,, lessertiana, 189 
„ palUdula^ 188 
„ pleuropteris, 188 
„ regularis, 189 
„ Sumatrana, 189 
*Cyclostrema ebumea, 101 
Cyrtodactylus YarJcandensis^ 193 
*Cytbara dubiosa, 93 

* „ gi®ata, 93 

* „ Isseli, 94 

„ „ yar. cemica, 94 

♦Dalbergia stenocarpa, 205 
♦Daphniphyllopsis, 201 

„ capitata, 154, 201 

Daphnipliyllnin Himalayense, 158 
„ majus, 158 
JDaphnella hella^ 86 
♦Diplonunatina couToluta, 9 

* „ Burtii, 8 

„ Sberfaiensis yar. 9 

„ tumida, yar. 9 

Diplopelma Oamaticum, 196 
Pipus lagopus, 109 
Pittelasma Earak, 184 
Podonaea Tiseosa, 182 
Prillia acuminata, 84 

* „ lucida, 84 
Pysoxylum binectariferum, 144 

„ cauliflorum, 145 

„ costulatum, 145 

„ procerum, 144 

Dysoxylum brevipes^ 145 
Elacliistodon Westermanni, 207 
JEremias cmruleo-ocellata^ 194 

* „ yermiculata, 194 

„ Yarkandensis, 194 
Ere^as Yarkendensis, yar, saturata,194 
Ermaceus albulus, 106 
Erioglossum rubiginosum, 184 
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Erythropalum scandens, 153 
Eucbaris angtilata, 103 
^EuHma acuformis, 98 

„ (Arcuella) mirifica, 98 
Eumeces Kargilensis, 195 
„ ladaeensis^ 195 
„ taeniolatus, 195 
Eurycoma 138 

5, longifolia, 139 

Eyodia 128, 129 

j, EoxbargMana, 129 
„ tiipliylla, 129 
5, viticina, 129 
Evonynms ealocarpus, 159 
„ glaber, 160 

,, Grriffithii, 160 

„ „ var. dubia, 160 

„ „ var. genuina, 160 

„ dayardciis, 159 

„ eclerocai*pus, 160 

Eelis, sp. 106 
„ lynx, 106 
,, Tincia, 106 
Feronia, 129 

„ elepbantum, 137 
FossarnS Stoliczkanns, 103 
^Fragaria Sikkimensis, 206 
Francesia, 41 

„ scalaris, 42, 44 

Garuga piimata, 141 

„ „ yar. gennina, 141 

„ „ yar. mollis, 141 

Gazella subguttoosa, yar. Yai'kandensis, 
112 

Geostilbia Caledonica, 43, 46 
^Gerbillus cryptorbimis, 108 
^Glessula Burrailensis, 3 
^ „ Butleri, 4 

^ „ illustris, 3 

* „ ortboceras, 2 

Glycosmis 128, 131 

„ arborea, 131 

„ „ yar. genuina, 132 

„ „ yar. insularis, 132 

„ cyanocarpa, 131 

„ „ yar, cymosa, 131 

„ „ yar. genuina, 131 

„ pentapbylla, 132 

„ trifoliate 131 - 

„ „ , yar. fgiscescens, 131 

„ „ yar. genuina^ 131 

Gomplda Sumatrana, 141 
Gonocaryum gracile, 155 

„ GriffitManum, 155 
Gonocitrus 136 

„ angtilcttuSj 135 

Gouania Brandisii, 169 
„ leptostacbya, 169 
^Gymnodactylus elongatus, 193 

* „ microtis, 193 

* „ Stoliczkae, 193 

Gymnosporia acuminata, 161 


*Gynmosporia Gibsoni, 202 
,, montana, 161 

„ oblaneeolata, 161 

* j, Tbomsoni, 202 
Halys bimalayanus, 196 
Harpullia cupanioides, 189 
Harrisonia, 138 

Bennetti, 139 
^Helicarion Brunneum, 5 

* „ Nagaense, 5 

„ gigas, 6 

* „ Sbillongense, 4 

99 . » 5 

„ solidum, 6 
Helix (Kanina) atrieolor, 2 

* „ „ SMsha, 2 

* „ delibrata, var. fasciata, 1 

Hemigyrosa canescens, 184 
Hippocratea fuscescens, 164 

„ Indica, 164 
„ Lobbii, 164 
„ macrantba, 164 
Hex cymosa, 158 
Ilex daphneijhglloides^ 154 
„ Godayam, 158 

„ „ yar, genuina, 158 

„ Gualtberisefolie 157 
„ macropbylla, 158 

* „ Sikkimensis, 202 
„ Wallicbii, 158 
lodes ? Brandisii, 156 

„ Hookeriana, 157 
„ tomentella, 157 
Kurrimia robuste 161 
^•^Lagomys auritus, 111 

* „ giiseus, 111 

„ Ladacensis, 110 

„ macrotisPlll 

Zatirus gihhus^ 83 
Leea alata, 180 
„ aspera, 179 
„ sBquata, 180 
„ compactiflora, 179 
„ coccinea, 179 
„ crispa, 179 
„ gigantea, 179 
„ latifolia, 178 
,j Imta, 179 
„ macropbylla, 178 
„ „ var. genuia, nl78 

» » var. oxypbyUa, 178 

„ parallela, 178 
„ „ var. angustifolia, 179 

„ „ var, genuina, 179 

„ pumila, 179 
„ robuste 180 
„ rohusta^l^O 
„ rubra, 180 
„ sambucina, 179 
„ safufuima, 180 

„ stmdaice 180 
*Lepus bypsibius, 214 
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Lepns oiostoius, 215 
„ pallipes ? 109 
,, Pamirensis, 110 
^ „ Stoliczkanus, 110 

„ Yarkandensis, 109 
liimonia acidissima, 134 

„ „ var. pubescens, 134 

,, altemans, 135 
Limicolaria Bourgi^ati, 45 
Lepionui'iis sylvestris, 154 
Lepisantbes Burmanica, 183 
„ montana, 183 

^Loncbodes Austeni, 216 

„ "Westwoodii, 215 

Lopaplnas Idas, 217 

„ bracbypteruSj 217 
Lopbopetalum filifomie, 165 
„ fijQibriatum, 164 

„ floribundum, 165 

« fascescens, 202 

„ littorale, 164 

„ Wallicbii, 164 
Luvunga, 128 

„ deutberandra, 134 
„ scandens, 134 

^Mangelia FairbanM, 85 
* „ fulvocmcta, 85 

„ mterrupta, 86 

MargineHa (Glabella) picturata, 95 
*MargmeUi Isseli, 95 

„ (Vdvarina) deformis, 95 

„ „ ineonspicua, 95 

Mustela rolgaris ? var. 106 
Martes abietum ?, var. 106 
„ foina ? 106 
Meles, sp., 106 
Melia Azedarach, 144 
„ Azadiracbta, 144 
„ Birmanica, 144 
„ excelsa, 144 
Melicope, 128 

„ Helferi, 129 
MicromelTini, 128 

„ bdrsutam, 134 

„ „ var. genuintim, 

134 

„ „ var, glabrescens, 

134 

„ pubescens, 133 

„ „ var. gentdiia, 133 

„ „ var, glabriuscula, 

133 

Mxcrotropis bivalvis, 160 
„ garcinifolia, 160 

„ longilblia, 160 

Minolia variabiliSy 103 
^Miq,uelia cancellata, 201 
Mitra. Antomc&f 100 

„ (Turricula) cruentata, 98 
„ cruentata, var. proxima, 98 
„ cruentata, var. Sandvicbensis, 99 
„ „ „ amanda^ 99 


Mitra (Turricula) obeliscus, var. A 
manica, 99 

„ (Turricula) radius, 100 
(Scabricola) pretiosa, 100 
Mocoa himalayana, 195 
„ Stdiczkai, 195 
Munronia 'W'alHoliii, 143 
Murex erosseana, 83 

„ (Oeinebra) fisceHuni, var, 83 
„ „ gibba, 83 

„ Zienardi, 83 
Murray a 132 

„ elongata, 132 
Mus crassipes ? 108 

# „ pacbycercus, 108 

„ sylvaticus, var. 108 
Nassa Zesha^esianaj 96 

* „ obesa, 95 

„ obesa, var. Oeylonica, 96 
„ Persica, 96 
^Natsiatopsis, 201 
^ „ tbunbergiaafolia, 201 

„ „ 154 

Necroscia lolas^ 217 
Nesera pulcbella, 103 
Nepbelium Griffitbianum, 187 
„ bypoleuoum, 187 

„ lappaceitm, 187 

„ litcM, 187 
„ longan, 187 

,, rubescens, 187 

Nesokia Indica, 108 
Niso pyrainidelloides, 103 
Ocbna Andamanica, 140 
„ brevipes, 140 
„ fruticulosa, 140 
„ parviiiora, 140, 

„ squari'osa, 140 
„ ‘Wallicbii, 140 
CEsculus assamica, 190 
Olax godayam, var. sulcata, 158 
„ imbricata, 153 
„ lorantbiformis, 153 
„ scandens, 152 
„ Zeylanioa, 152 
Opilia amentacea, 154 
OvisHeiasi?, 112 
„ Nabura, 112 
Pantbolops Hodgsoni, 112 
Paramignya 129 

„ angulata, 135 

„ citrifolia, 135 

„ grandiflora, 135 
„ Griffithii, 135 

„ monopbylla, 135 

Paranepbelium xestopbylluni, 187 
^Parmarion rubrum, 6 
Zhaiomys leueiirus^ 107 
Pbibalosoma bypbarpax, 220 
^ „ ‘Westwoodii, 216 

^Phrynocepbalus axillaris, 192 

„ caudivolmlm^ 192 
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FhrynoceplialTis Forsythi^ 192 
j, Btoliezhai^ 192 

TheolDaldi, 192 
Pliylli-um CeleMcinn, 218 
y, siccifolium, 218 
„ 'Westwoodii, 218 

Pliytocrene bracteata, 156 
„ gigantea, 156 
Pjcrasma, 138 

„ javanica, 139 

Flatyce^s semifasGiatiiSt 208 
Fleur otoma eurcuUo, 86 
„ gemmulata^ 86 
Podacanthus Typlion, 220 
^Pometia xnacroearpa, 205 
„ pinnata, 187 
„ tomentosa, 187 
Pteromys iaornatiis, 106 
Ptyas mucosua, 195 
Pupa coenopicta, 45 
„ fallax, 45 
^Q,uercus Falconenj 197 
^ „ olla, 197 

^ „ pachypliylla, 197 

^ „ xylocarpus, 196 

Eana cyanopHyctis, 196 
Rlimoceroa Indicus, 10 

„ leptorhinus, 11 

,, Sondaicus, 10 

„ tichorliinus, 11 

Eimula propinqua, 103 
^Emgicula abbreviata, 102 
,, acuta, 101 

„ apicata, 102 
„ caron, 102 

„ minuta^ 101 
^Eissoina abnormis, 100 
„ BeUardii, 103 
„ Stoppauii, 103 
Eobinsonia Oeylonica, 103 
^Eubus Pockeanus, 206 
Sageretia tbeezans, 168 
Salacia flavescens, 163 
„ graudiflora, 163 
^ „ Jeukinsii, 203 

„ longifolia, 162 
„ multiflora, 163 
^ „ platypbylla, 203 

„ prinoides, 163 
j, Eoxburghii, 163 
„ tortuosa, 162 
„ verrucosa, 163 
Samadera, 138 

35 Indica, 138 
„ „ var. genuina, 138 

„ „ var. lucida, 138 

Sandoricum Indicum, 145 
Sapindus dauura, 186 
„ glahratusj 186 

^ 5 , microcarpus, 205, 186 

„ squamosm, 189 

* „ ’ tomentosus, 204, 186 


Bareostigma 'WalHcim, 156 
Bcutia myrtiaa, 168 

„ „ var. acutifoHa, 169 

j> var. retusa, 169 

BcMzocbiton dysoxylifolius, 145 
„ graudiflorus, 145 

„ panieulatus, 145 

„ patens, 145 
Scbleicbera trijuga, 183 
Scbmidelia cbartacea, 185 
Scypbopetalum ramifioiaim, 188 
Somalia verticillata, 186 
Sipbonodon celastrinus, 162 
^Sistrum ventricosulmn, 97 
Smytbea ealpicarpa, 167 
^Sorex (Orocidm'a) myoides, 106 
Soymida febriluga, 149 
Stellio agrorcnsis, 191 
„ bimalayanus, 191 
* „ Stolicz'kanus, 191 

„ tuborculatus, 191 
Stemonurus javanicus, 155 

„ Penangianus, 155 

„ tomentellus, 155 

Stenogyxa gracilis, 45 
Strombosia Javauica, 153 
Bus scrofa, var, nigripes, 112 
Tapbrometopum Imeolatiim, 196 
Teratoscincus Keyserliagii, 193 
Tetramerista glabra, vas. sagittata, 141 
Toddalia, 128 

„ asiatica, 130 
„ „ var. acideata, 130 

9 , j, var. floribunda, 130 

Tripbasia, 129 

„ trifoliata, 134 

Trocbus (Clanculus) Tonnerrei^ 103 
„ (Eucbelus) fossulatulus, 103 

„ (Buchelus) Lamherti^ 102 

„ (Gribbula) Holdswortbana, var. 

103 

„ Satrapius, 103 

„ (Tallorbis) roseola, 102 

Tropidonotus bydrus, 196 
„ platyceps, 196 

^Tupistra Stoliczkanus, 199 
Turpinia, montana, 182 

„ „ var. genuina, 182 

„ „ var. nepalensis, 182 

„ pomifera, 182 

Typblops porreotus P, 195 
Yentilago calyculata, 166 
„ leiocarpa, 166 

„ Madraspatana, 166 

„ Maingayi, 166 

Yipera Bu^phratica, 196 
„ obtnsa, 196 

Yitis adnata, 166 

„ „ var. glabrior, 176 

„ „ var. communis, 176 

„ an^ata, 176 : 

„ assimiiis, 172 
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Indece. 


Vitis auriculata, 174 
„ barbata, 177 
„ „ yar. genuma, 177 

„ „ yar. Jenkiasii, 177 

„ campylocarpa, 174 
„ costata, 175, 204 
,, discolor, 175 
„ „ yar. discolor, 175 

„ „ yar. sessilis, 175 

„ dubia, 177 
,, erytbroclada, 174 

„ feminea, 175 
„ bastata, 175 
„ Helferi, 177 
„ Japanica, 174 
„ lanata, 176, 177 
„ lanceolaria, 172, 175 
„ „ yar, lanceolaria, 173 

„ „ yar. tubercnlata, 173 

„ latifolia, 176 
„ Linnaei, 176 
„ neurosa, 204 
„ obtecta, 173 
„ oxyphylla, 172, 177 
„ pallida, 176 
„ pedata, 174 
„ „ yar. gennina, 174 

,, „ yar. glabrata, 174 

„ pedunmlaris^ 175 
„ pentagona, 175 
„ polita, 177 
„ polystacbya, 177 

„ pnbiflora, 175 
„ qnadrangnlaris, 175 
,, repens, 176 
„ sagittifoKay 175 
„ semicordata, 173 

„ „ yar. semicordata, 173 

„ „ yar. Himalayana, 173 

„ sermlata, 173 
„ „ yar. capriolata, 173 

„ „ subobtecta, 173 

„ spectabilis, 176 


Yitis tennifolia, 174 
„ Teysmanni, 174 
,, tomentosa, 177 
,, trifolia, 173 

. „ „ yar. gennina, 173 

„ „ . yar. glabrata, 174 

„ tubercnlata, 172 

* „ Yicaiyana, 204 
„ yinifera, 176 

,, ‘Wallicbii, 175 
Walsnra bypolenca, 148 

* „ oxycarpa, 200, 148 

„ robnsta, 148 

„ tricbostemon, 148 
„ trijuga, 148 

„ „ yar. gennina, 148 

„ „ yar. pnbescens, 148 

„ tnbnlata, 148 
Xantboxylum, 128, 129 

„ acantbopodinm, 130 

,, Andamanicum, 130, 199 

,, Budrunga, 130 

„ Hamiltonianmn, 130 

„ spondioefolinm, 130 
Xerospennnm, noronbiannm, 186 
Ximenia Americana, 152 

^Zafra polita, 97 

* ,, semisculpta, 97 
Zamenis caudmlineatusy 195 

„ Eavergieri, 195 
„ yentrimaciilatns, 208 
Zizypbns funicnlosa, 168 
„ glabrns, 168 

„ jnjnba, 167 

„ oenoplia, 167 

„ „ yar. glabrescens, 167 

„ ,, yar.ferruginescens, 167 

„ „ Tar. pediceUaris, 167 

„ mgosa, 168 

„ tomentosa, 168 

^ZoLLINGEillA, 190 

„ macrocarpa, 190 




ADBITIOKB AND EEEATA. 


Page 135, 16 lines from bottom of page, /or Geoff.” read Griff” 

Page 136, 6 lines from top of page,yor ‘‘its,” read “ it.” 

Page 151, 8 lines from top of page, /or “ Consj^ectas of species read “ Con* 
specttis of genera 

Page 161, 13 lines from bottom of page, for “ monotana^^ read “ montanaP 

Page 170, 6 lines from top of page,/??’ Conspectus ofspecies^^ read^^ Con^ 
spectm of general 

Page 180, 19 lines from top of ^^g^heneath tbe word “ Sapiistdacejs,” insert 
the words Conspectus of genera,^'^ 

Page 198, 6 lines from top of page, /or “Upper Assam,” read “Upper 
Tenasserim.” 

Page 112, 9 lines from bottom of page, /or CAPBionus, read CAPBEOiiXJS. 



